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665 OVERNMENT is extended to 

every opinion in the quiet 

certainty that truth needs only a 

fair field to secure the victory.” 
Andrew Johnson. 

President of the United States. 
1865—1869. 
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for legislation dating back as far as the 


Vol. Il, No. 12. 


69th Congress 
Breaks Record 


In Laws Passed 


Total Passed by 69th Session 
Reached 1,423, Includ- 
ing 808 Public 


Statutes. 


Record Since 52nd 
Compiled in Digest 


Eight Omnibus Pension Bills 
Combine 5,553 Previously 
Separate Private 
Measures. 


The public laws enacted at the Sixty- 
ninth Congress in the course of its two 
sessions established a new high record 


fifty-second, in 1891-98, E. F. Sharkoffi, 
tally clerk of the House, announced on | 
March 16. s bs 

Acting under the directions of William 
Tyler Page, the Clerk of the House, Mr. 
Sharkoff has just completed a compara- 
tive digest of the statistical results of 
the Simxty-ninth Congress, as compared | 
with past Congresses. He said the last | 
Congress also exceeded all past Con- 
gresses in the number of reports of com- 
mittees to the House. | 

The total laws enacted at the past 
Congress, including 808 public laws and 
including all other bills and regulations | 
that became law, reached 1,423, but 8 
of these were omnibus pensions bills 
into which incorporated 5,533 previously 
separate bills that originated in the) 
Senate and in the House. 

(The full text of the final House Cal- 
endar will be found on page 11.) 

Including these separately introduced | 
bills that were consolidated into the 
eight omnibus measures, Mr. Sharkoff 
said, the grand total of laws enacted at | 
the Sixty-ninth Congress reached 6,948, 
or 8 in excess of the record established 
in the Fifty-ninth Congress, in 1905-6. 
The method of omnibus pension meas- 
ures as consolidation of separately -in- 
troduced private pension bills began, Mr. 
Sharkoff said, with the Sixtieth Con- 
gress. 

The text of Mr. Sharkoff’s statement 
follows: ° | 
The House passed 40¥ House bills, 
21 House joint resolutions, 16 Senate 
bills and resolutions which did not be- ; 

come laws. 

The Senate passed 258 Senate bills 
which did not become laws. Of this num- | 
per 12 were indefinftly postponed in the 
Hotise and approximately 67 were re- 
ferred to committees because similar 
House bills had become laws or were 
further advanced in the process of be- 
coming laws. 

Of the 482 Senate bills which became 
laws, 151 were enacted in lieu of an | 
equal number of House bills which had 
been reported from committees and 
which were laid on the table to facilitate | 
the enactment of the legistlation. 

Laws Total 1,423. 

The total laws of the Congress num- 
bered 1,423 which were divided as fol- 
lows: House bills, 863, H. J. Res. 42, 
Senate bills, 482, S. J. Res. 36. 

Of the 863 House bills which became 
law there were included eight omnibus 
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Prior Mineral Claim 


Bar to Other Rights 


Mr. Finney Holds Mere Filing | 
of Subsequent Application 
Has No Weight. | 


The Department of the Interior has 
just ruled that under certain conditions | 
where an application to- prospect for 
gas and oil conflicts with a previous 
mineral claim, a subsequent applicant 
cannot be held to obtain any right by 
the mere filing of an application for a 
prospecting permit. 

This ruling upholds a decision by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice, rejecting the application of William 
G. Parrott on the grounds that it con- 
flicted with a prior mineral application. 

The full text of the decision, which 
is signed by First Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior E. C. Finney, follows: 

On February 27, 1924, William G. Par- 
rott filed application for a permit to 
prospect for oil and gas upon the W.14 
SE.%, Sec. 23, T. 11 N., R. 28 W., S. 
B. M., California. The local officers sus- 
pended the application “for 30 days as 
per Circular 672 and for action by the 
General Land Office on homestead entry 
032722 and mineral application 433398.” 
They transmitted the papers to the Gen- 
eral Land Office on April 3, 1924, 

Conflicted With Claim. 

In answer to an inquiry from Parrott 
the Commissioner advised him on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1925, as follows: 

The application conflicts with a prior 
mineral claim, and an oil and gas ap- 
plication. The records in these cases are 
now in the hands of the Chief of Field 


J 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C, 


Winter Just Closing 
Mildest in Years 


Temperature Range Constantly 
Higher Since 1917-1918, 
Report Says. 


The winter of 1926-1927 was, ‘‘one | 
of the mildest of a remarkable series 
of mild winters,” experier.ced by the 
United States recent years, the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agri- 
culture announced on March 16. 

The conclusion was reached as the re- | 
sult of careful examination of the 
ranges of temperature for the winter 
just ended, and comparisons of the win- 
ter conditions since 1917-1918, when 
the country as a whole, and particularly 


in 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.) 


Progress Is Reported 
In Cotton Standardization 


. Standardization in the international.) 
trade in cotton has gone farther than in 
the case of any other farm product, | 
Secretary Jardine, stated orally on March 
16 to delegates to conference on Uni- | 
versal Cotton Standards convened at the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Jardine’s statement was made in | 
outlining the aims of the conference | 
which he said was for the purpose of 


‘ 


approving cotton standards for the use 





| of Department and arbitration boards of | 


catton exchanges here and abroad for 
two years beginning August 1. 

The conference recessed after appoint- 
ing a committee to safeguard the orig- 
inal cotton standards taken from the 
vaults of the Treasury for use during the 
conference. Several days will be re- 
quired to approve the 60 copies of the 
standards, made up of 1,200 boxes. 


March 17, 1927 


Advertising News 


Cooperative Association contemp- 
lated to market western honey. 
Page 4, Col. 4 


Aeronautics 


Start made on Chicago-Dallas airway 
plans. 
Page 7, Col. 3 


Agriculture 


contracts for equipment to be used in 
corn-borer campaign. 


Sales prices for purebred Dorec 
Jersey hogs were generally higher in 
1926. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Abnormally high temperatures en- 
danger prematurely advanced fruit 
trees in Central and Southern States. 

Page 4, Col. 2 

Coopefative Association contemp- 

lated to market western honey. 


Weekly review of fruit and vegetable 
markets. 





Page 4, Col. 1 


Representative Burtness asks Presi- | 


dent to increase import duty on flax. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Weekly crops and weather bulletin. 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 


Associations 


Board of Tax Appeals rules that | 


building and loan association to secure 
tax exemption must confine business to 
proper sphere and membership. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


Automotive Industry 


Customs Court finds horns and mag- 
netoes dutiable at lower rate than part 
of automobiles. 


Page 6, Col. 6 | 
Chart of trend of number of deaths | 


in automobile accidents. 


Page 2@Col. 5 


e 
Banking - 
Secretary Mellon, in lejter to Presi- 
dent of Princeton University, declares 
debt settlements fair and criticizes pro- 
posal to reopen negotiations. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Chart showing deposits, investments 
and loans of banks in Federal Re- 
serve System. 
Page 8, Col. 3 
India passes bill for stablization of 
rupee at ratio of 18 pence. 
Page 8, Col. 7 


January imports of gold largest of | 


any month in last five years. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Daily statement and analysis chart 
of the United States Treasury. 
Fage 9, Col. 4 
Weekly chart of money rates in New 
York City. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Foreign exchange. 
Page 9, Col. 4 


Department of Agriculture awards | 


Page 4, Cél. 4 | 


Page 4, Col. 4 | 


— 





Debt Settlements 
Just, Mr. Mellon 
Tells Dr. Hibben 


, 


| Secretary Says Germany Is | 


Really Allies 
Enough to Pay United 
States. 


Paying 


The World War Foreign Debt Commis- 
sion,,in the opinion of Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
maintained a “true balance” between the 
rights of this Nation’s foreign debtors 
and its own taxpayers in debt funding 


settlements made. No reason is appar- 


| ent, according to Secretary Mellon, for 


giving consideration to the subject of 
cancellation or even _4o reopening those 
agreements. 

Mr. Mellon outlined the position of his 


| Department in a letter to John Grier 


Hibben, president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, made public March 16. In direct 
reply to suggestions made by Mr. Hib- 


| ben, Mr. Mellon added to this statement 


the assertion that he doubted whether 
cancellation would change reported dis- 
like of the United States by foreign peo- 


| ples into affection. | 
The Secretary said in his letter that | 


he recognized the propriety of a frank 


discussion of important public questions | one | 1 
| of all applications for power projects on 


by those in responsible positions. 
“But I am somewhat surprised,” he 
continued, “that before giving the pub- 


lic the benefit of their conclusions neither 


the gentlemen of the faculty of Columbia 


University nor those of the faculty of | 
Princeton saw fit to make a thorough | 


and first-hand investigation of data 
available at the Treasury or sought by 
personal interview to ascertain the views 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


Cad 


ze * 
Books-Publications 
Books received by Library of Con- 
gress. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Government books and publications. 
Page 5, Col. 7 


Claims 


| Claim for compensation for troops 

| and baggage transported during Span- 

ish-American War is before Supreme 

| Court in case of Seaboard Air Line 
Railway. 

Page 8, Col. 6 

See special Index and Law Digest on 
Page 10. 


| Coal 


Conditional agreements signed. by 
operators and miners in several coal 
fields. 


Page 1, Col. 4 
| Commerce-Trade 


Cottonseed received at mills for sevc& 
| months ending February 28 shows in- 
2rease, over corresponding period, 1925 
to 1926. 





Page 4, Col. 5 
Representative Kelly to debate pro- 
visions of retail standardization bill 
with Director of National Dry Goods 
Association. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Schedule of minimum valuations for 
| Mexican import tax surcharge avail- 
| able. 
Page 7, Col. 6 
Canada removes from duty-free list 
various brass and copper products now 
manufactured in Dominion. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
in standardization of 
| trade in cotton. 


international 


Company in Australia tries to col- 


sold in that country. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Effective date of new Latvia tariff 
postponed. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
R. G. Glover appointed assistant 
| trade commissioner at Santiago, Chile. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Weekly index of business prepared 
by Department of Commerce. 


Article or foreign and domestic com- 
merce. 
Page 12, Col. 3 
Representative Burtness asks Presi- 
dent to increase import duty on flax. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
| Congress 
Beginning of publication of full text 
of compilation of all laws enacted dur- 
ing Sixty-ninth Congress. 
Page 11, Col, 1 
New high mark in passage of laws 
set by 69th Congress, digest compiled 
in office of Clerk of House reveals. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Corporations 


Board of Tax Appeals rules income 





| the Department of Labor. 
| ments, it was explained, when completed 





has 





Secretary Jardine reports progress ! 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 


lect royalties on radio receiving sets | 


Page 7, Col. 2 | 


| Foreign Affairs 


Labor Agreements 
Signed in Coal Fields 


Conditional . Arrangements, 
Completed, Would Prevent 
Strike This Year. 


A number of conditional agreements 
between operators and union miners in 


a number of coal fields have been signed, | 


it was announced orally on March 16 at 


would make impossible a strike this year 
with the expiration of what is known as 
the Jacksonville agreement on March 31. 

Following the Miami conference which 
Nijournea on February 24 John L. Lewis, 


president of the United Mine Workers | 


of America, visited Washington and had 
a conference with Hon. James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, and various officials 
of that Department. 

The Miami conference had failed to 
effect an agreement between the opera- 
tors and miners in the central competi- 
tive coal fields. At that time, however, 
Secretary Davis said he was hopeful the 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Consideration Is Deferred 


tlianaetiacatapcii ‘ 
The Federal Power Commission on 
March 16 announced its decision to sus- 


pend for the present the consideration 


These agree- | 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, MARCH 17, 1927. 


| 


| Mr. Hawley Says Legislation | 





Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 
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House Committee 
To Consider Tax 
Bill in November 


to Amend Tariff Act Also 
,/May Be Drafted Before 
Congress Convenes. 


The House Committee on Ways and 


Means will meet about November 1 to 
consider proposals for tax ‘and tariff leg- 
islation, Representative Hawley (Rep.), 
of Salem, Oreg., stated orally on 
March 16. 


Mr. Hawley, who holds second rank in 


the majority membership of that body, | 


said the Committee might be expected to 
have a draft legislation on taxation 
ready for presentation to the Seventieth 
Congress when it meets in December. 
The measure of tax reduction proposed, 
he explained, would be based upon the 


surplus and the sources from which the | 
Mr-Hawley also | 
| stated that the Committee may be ex- 


surplus is accumulated. 


pected to consider the feasibility of 
amending the administrative features of 


| the Tariff Act of 1922. 
On Clinch River Proposals | 


At the same time Representative Gar- 
rett (Dem.), of Dresden, Tenn., Minority 


| Leader in the House, announced that as 


| far as the minority was concerned it.) 
would work for tax legislation based on | 


the Clinch River on account of the pos- | 


sible relation of these projects, particu- 
larly the proposed Cove Creek storage 


of Muscle Shoals project. 
The possible results of granting such 


| applications was given considerable dis- 


cussion during the Sixty-ninth Congress 
at hearings before the House Committee 
on Military Affairs on bids for the leas- 
ing of Muscle Shoals. 


on ¢ash receipts and disbursements is 
basis for determining corporation tax. 


Page 6, Col. 7 
Cotton 


Cottonseed received at mills for seven 
months ending February 28 shows in- 
crease over corresponding period, 1925 
to 1926. 

Page 4, Col. 5 

Secretary Jardine reports progress 


in standardization of international 


; trade in cotton. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Court Decisions 


See special Index and Law Digest on 
Page 10. re 


Customs 


Customs Court finds horns and mag- 
netoes dutiable at lower rate than part 
of automobiles. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

Customs Court sustains protest on 


| duty on electric light bulbs considering 


them apart from lamps in import. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Machines used in making woolen felt 
ruled dutiable as textile machinery. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Customs Court decision lowers rate 
on imported telegraph instruments. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Variety of imports given new classi- 
fications. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Proceedings of Court of Customs 
Appeal. 
Page 6, Col. 6 


Education 
Methods of taking Egyptian census 





described in report translated by Bu- | 


reau of Education. 
; Page 5, Col. 2 
Responsibility sor education of handi- 


with Yocal school authorities. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


ual of educational legislation to give 
experiences of various States. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Retail grocers of New York City to 
confer on educational program. 

= Page 5, Col. 1 

Julius Rosenwald pledges, fund to 

aid Negro medical internes. 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Foodstuffs 


Cooperative Association contemp- 


| lated to market western honey. 


Page 4, Col. 4 


the Garner bill (House Bill No. 14570) 
introduced at the last session and pro- 
viding for reductions in the income taxes 


| on corporations and the repeal of certain 


3 cee : 3 | nuisance taxes. 
reservoir, to the utilization or disposition 
| 


Representative Hawley also spoke of 
the meeting the Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
wilF-have on April 11 with representa- 


| tives of tax, legal and economic associ- 


_Gov’t Supplies 


| merce, 


ations, to get suggestion for tax reforms. 


* [Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications. 


chief of Division of Western European 
Affairs, Department of State. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Continuation of Senate Committee 
hearings on Mexican and Nicaraguan 
relations. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
J. Butler Wright, newly-appointed 
minister to Hungary, to assume duties 
on May 1. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Department of State receives text of 


| proposed treaty with Nicaragua. 


Page 2, Col. 6 
League of Nations issues several pub- 
lications. 
Page 2, Col. 2 
Foreign employes in Chinese postal 
service are dismissed. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Gov't Personnel 


\ 
Daily engagements of the President 
at the executive offices. 
Page 3, Col. 3 


Extension to other, departments of 
Army’s system of purchasing supplies 
recommended by Secretary Hoover. 

Page 5, Col. 4 | 

Department of War orders to Army | 

personnel. 
Page 5, Col. 3 | 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Article or foreign and domestic com- 





Page 12, Col. 3 
I mmigration 


Representative Johnson says immi- 
gration laws fall short of adequately 
limiting influx of aliens. 

Page 12, Col. 1 


‘Indian Affairs 


capped children in Pennsylvania placed | 


: Title to Indian lands is issue involved 
in case argued in Supreme Court of the 


: Uniged States. 
Bureau of Education prepares man- 


| Insurance 


Page 10, Col. 5 ! 


Chart of trend of number of deaths | 


| in’automobile accidents. 


Weekly review of fruit and vegetable | 


| markets. 


Page 4, Col. 1 


Secretary Mellon, in letter to Presi- 
dent of Princeton University, declares 
debt settlement fair and criticizes pro- 
posal to reopen negotiations. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

New Minister of the Netherlands 
formally presents letter of credence to 
President Coolidge. 

Page 2, 


Prentiss B. Gilbert made acting 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Page 2, Col. 5 
International Law 


United States takes part in four 
League of Nations committee meetings 
at Geneva this month. 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Tron and Steel 


Merger reported of magnesite com- 
panies in Europe. 


Page 7, Col. 2 
Judiciary 
See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 6. 


See special Index and Digest of Court | 
Decisions on Page 10. 


Labor 


Cotton Belt Railway, through sani- 
tary campaign, reduces malaria rate 


{| among employes 97 per cent in nine 
Col. 4 | 


years. 


e 


Page 2, Col. 7 


For Additional Classifications of the News Summary, See Page 3. 


' advantage shown in new art. 


River and Harbor 
Allotments Approved 


| War Department Announces 
Total of $41,000,000 for 


Fiscal Year. 
——_—4A____ 

Dwight F. Davis, Secretary of War, 
announced March 16 the river and har- 
bor allotments for the fiscal year end- 
ing 1928, taking approximately $41,- 
000,000 as recommended to him by the 

Chief of Engineers. 
| The full text of 
will be found on page 9. 

The largest allotment is $8,250,000 for 
the construction of lock and dam on the 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 


America Aids in Four 
Committees at Geneva 


ment which has been 
; Department of State. 
this Nation is participating. 

The Special Committee for the Super- 
vision of the Private Manufacture of 


received by the 


Gibson, Minister to Switzerland. 
Gibson also will represent the United 


Commission for Disarmament 
! convenes on March 21. 
The Health Committee of the League 


which 


the international laws of causes of death. 
The Committee for 
Codification of International Law will 





ing that of the United States. 

The statement by the League of 
Nations, received at the Department 
of State, will be published in the is- 
sue of March 18. 


Conditional agreements signed by 
operators and miners in several coal 
fields. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Continuation of full text of Long- 
shoremen’s Bill. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Manufacturers 


District Court, Massachusetts, holds 
folding machine company in suit for 
patent infringement may address in- 
terrogatories to defense. 

: Page 10, Col. 1 

Variety of enamels for use on kitchen 
ware studied by Bureau of Standards. 


Page 3, Col. 7 
Milling 
oO 


Russian procurings of grain up to 
March 1 exceed corresponding figure of 
1926. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Weekly review of Russian wheat 
passing Constantinople. 

Page 4, Col. 7 

Brig. Gen. Dalton confers with mil- 
lers on shipping. 

Page 7, Col. 3 


Mines and Minerals 


Importance of label of the Bureau 
of Mines on mining machinery is 
stressed by Department of Commerce. 

Page 3, Col. 2 

Low prices check production of metal- 
lurgical manganese in Cuba. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


M unicipal Gov't 


Supreme Court of the United States 
asked to pass on two classes of munici- 
pal zoning in Minneapolis. 

Page 6, Col. 5 


National Defense 


Navy tests airplanes for use on bat- 
tleships and cruisers with view to pur- 
chase of 38. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Secretary of War confident that 
differences regarding new Army re- 
serve regulations will be adjusted. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Six of eight officers selected by Navy || 

for lighter-than-air training course. 
Page 5, Col. 1 

Schedules arranged for summer 
cruises of Naval Reserve Units. 

Page 5, Col. 1 


Patents 


Commissioner of Patents allows 
claims on juvenile wagon patent re- 
versing lower rejections, on ground of 


Page.10, Col. 4 
District Court, eastern district, New 
York, holds that loan by dealer of cer- 
tain lighting fixtures does not involve 
infringement as charged by patentee 
alleging such articles invaded his pat- 
ent rights. 
Page 10, Col. 7 
Rejection of claims on petition for 
patent on mold affirmed. 
Page 10, Col. 6 
[Continued on Page Three.] 





the announcement 


- Eight meetings of League of Nations 
| committees are being held in Geneva in | 
March, according to a League announce- | 


In four of these | 


; Arms began on March 14, on which the | 
United States is represented by Hugh | 
Mr. | 


States on the meeting of the Preparatory 


also convened on March 14 for the pur- | 
| pose of studying proposals formulated | 
by an American committee, and also by | 
other governments, on the question of | 


the Progressive | 


convene on March 22 and will study the | 
reports of various governments, includ- 


|money market thege 
| been reflected 


| of retail stores and their customers. 
| turn of the currency that has gone out 


143 


PRICE 7 CENTS copy 


Imports of Gold 
Reach Highest 
Mark Since 1921 


Movement Causes Unusually 
Heavy Liquidation of 
Reserve Bank 
Credits. 


Money Rates Decline - 
To Level of Last Year 


December Rise Over 1925 Is 
Wiped Out; Rural Banks 
Have Less Surplus to 
Finance Farming. 





The movement of,gold, which played 
such an important role in economic and 
; financial changes in postwar days prior 
to 1924, again became an_ important 
factor in the country’s business affairs 
in January and February, according to 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

In a discussion made public March 16, 
| the Board called attention to imports 
| of gold in the two months and mentioned 
that inbound shipments in January were 
greater than in any other month in five 
years. 

Receipt of $62,000,000 in gold imports 
in January had a far-reaching effect, the 
Board said. The liquidation of Reserve 
Bank credit which is usual after the 
Christmas holidays was larger in vol- 
ume this year, it was stated, than in any 
year since 1923. There was an easier 
| money market and a lowering of interest 
rates. 7 

Gold Aids Liquidation. 

The following is the full text of the 
Board’s discussion of economic and 
financial conditions: 

Liquidation of reserve bank credit, 
| which is usual after the Christmas holi- 
days, has been in larger volume this 

year than in any of the preceding four 
| years. In 1927, as in earlier years, the 
| main factor in the reduction of member 
bank indebtedness at the reserve banks 
in the early weeks of the year has been 
the return flow of currency from ~cir- 
culation, but the principal reason for 
the exceptionally large volume of the 
reduction this year has been the magni- 
tude of gold imports, which was greater 
in January thah in any other month in 
| the past five years. 

Liquidation ‘of reserve bank credit 
since the turn of the year has been ac- 
companied by a considerable reduction in 
the demand for loans at member banks, 
both loans on securities and other loans, 
largely commercial, with the result that 
the loans of reporting banks in leading 


| cities were in February at the lowest 


point since midsummer of 1926. In the 
conditions have 
ina downward move- 
ment of money rates, which are at pres- 
ent at about the same level as a year ago. 


Currency Returns to Banks. 
The decrease in demand for reserve 


| bank credit after the Christmas holidays, 
following the increase at the end of the 
| year, reflects primarily the diminution 





in the demand for currency on the part 
Re- 


in December to finance the holiday trade, 
chiefly in the cities, as well as of cur- 
rency that has gone out earlier to finance 


| the harvesting of crops in country dis- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


| Joint Rates Opposed 


By Northwest Lines 


| Contend Proposal of Waterways 
Corporation Would Weaken 
System. 


Declaring that it is “much more in 
| the public interest that the weak spots 
in the national transportation system be 
strengthened than that the operation of 
a few barges on a shallow river be en- 
couraged,” the northwestern railroads 
have filed a brief with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission opposing the com- 
plaint of the Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration requesting the establishment. of 
joint rates and through routs via the 
roads and the barge line on the upper 
Mississippi River. 

The brief filed with the Commission 
|is signed by counsel for the Great 
; Western, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
Chicago & North Western, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, Great Northern and 
| Northern Pacifie railways. 

“The rail carriers in the western dise 
trict are making every effort to improve 
their ability to serve the public,” the 
brief asserts. “To do this, they need ad- 
| ditional revenue and need it badly. In 
this effort they should be encouraged 
rather than handicapped. 

“Congress has left the establishment 
of water and rail routes and rates al- 
most wholly to the discretion of this 
Commission. The only policy which it 
has indicated as aplicable to the estab- 
| lishment of such routes and rates is that 
| the Commission find them in the pub- 

lic interest. / It cannot be said that the 
| establishment of the rail and barge 
routes here in question is in the publie 





[Continued on Page &, Column $f 





Go 


International 


Conferences 


Chamorro Had Grip 


On Nicaragua, Says 
- Stokeley W. Morgan 


Division Chief in Depart- 
ment of State Testifies Re- 
garding Diaz Election 
and Sacasa Flight. 


The publication of the transcript 
of the testimony before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, regarding relations of the 
United States with Nicaragua and 
Mexico was begun in the issue of 
March 12. The Committee had un- 
der consideration a resolution pro- 
posing a study of the situation in 
those countries by the Commitice 
during the interim between the ad- 
journment of the 69th and the con- 
wening of the 70th Congress. 

Stokeley W. Morgan, chief of the 
Latin American Division in the De- 
partment of State, was the first wit- 
ness to. appear before the Committee. 
His testimony, as continued in the 
issue of March 16, included informa- 
tion as to the military forces of the 
opposing Nicaraguan factions and 
the election of Adolfo Diaz as presi- 
dent of Nicaragua. The transcript 
continues: 

Senator Walsh of Montana: What de- 
gree of success do you imagine Chamorro 
would have had against Sacasa if Sacasa 
had come across and assumed the presi- 
dency? 

Mr. Morgan: That is a question that 
I cannot answer; but you can easily see 
that as there was absolutely no move- 


ment against Chamorro, Chamorro had | 


a pretty strong grip on the country. 


Until May there was no attempt to make | 


headway against Chamorro by force. ; 
Then a small revolution broke out in the 


neighborhood of Bluefields by the lib- | 


erals, who proclaimed Sacasa, who was 
then in Guatemala; and that was imme- 
diately suppressed. Then there were no 
further outbreaks until August, when 
they began to get help from Mexico, and 
then they began to make headway. 
Chamorro Coup d’etat Cited. 


Senator Walsh, of Montana: This is 
the situation, then, practically, as I un- 
derstand you, Mr. 
morro having perpetrated his coup d’etat 
and gotten control of the government, 
and the United States refusing to recog- 
nize him, and other powers refusing to 
recognize him, he consented that Diaz 
should become president, but would not 
consent that Sacasa become president, 
and accordingly Diaz was made presi- 
dent. Is that the situation? 

Mr. Morgan: I do not know that you 
can say “accordingly.” He withheld any 
opposition to Diaz; yes. 


Senator Walsh, of Montana: But he | 


would have opposed Sacasa? 

Mr. Morgan: He was opposing Sacasa; 
yes. 
that reason that Diaz was elected. 

Senator Walsh, of Montana: Diaz ap- 
parently, then, is his creature; is he not? 

Mr. Morgan: 
creature, inasmuch as his first act was 
to get Chamorro out of the country. 

Senator Walsh, of Montana: That was 
a part of the agreement, was it not— 
that Chamorro was to leave? 

Denies Knowledge of Agreement. 

Mr. Morgan: No; 
agreement. I do not know of any agree- 
ment at all. 

Senator Shipstead: 
ambassador. 

Mr. Morgan: Yes; he sent him as min- 
ister to Europe, which is their usual way 


He sent him as 


of getting rid of an undesirable political | 


‘ opponent. 

The Chairman: 
Nicaragua, not the United States? 

Senator Walsh, of Montana: Was not 
that a part of the 
which Solarzano resigned? 

Mr. Morgan: No, sir. 

Senator Swanson: The department is 


éatisfied that Chamorro forced the presi- | 


dent and wice president to leave? 
Mr. Morgan: Sir? 
Senator Swanson: 
that the president 


Are you 
and vice 


forced by 
try? 

Mr. Morgan: 
and Sacasa? 

Senator Swanson: Yes. 

Says Resignation Was Forced. 

Mr. Morgan: 
vas most certainly forced under threats 
cof violence. Sacasa fled the country 
without waiting for any threats, 
naturally because he felt that his life 
was in danger. 

Senator Swanson: And your idea of 
constitutional government, if this is 
constitutional government down there, is 
to force the president and vice president 
elected from the country, and then pro- 
ceed by the influence you have over Con- 
gress to elect another one? 

Mr. Morgan: Well, it was the legal 
Congress. You must remember, Sen- 
ator, that the whole of Congress was not 
elected in 1924. 
evenly divided between the two parties. 
The constitution permits Congress to 
take certain action, and Congress took 
certain action in accordance with the 
constitution. 

Senator Swanson: Does the constitu- 
tion permit the person designated for 
president or vice president to occupy the 
office when the president or vice presi- 
dent returns? 

Mr. Morgan:'No; the designate as- 
sumes office and fills out the term. 

Senator Swanson: Does it say that in 
the constitution? I have heard that dis- 
puted. 

Mr. Morgan: As you know, the con- 
stitution simply says that in the absence 
of the president and vice president the 
designate takes office. It is generally 
enderstood—I have never heard it dis- 
puted before—that the designate, when 
he takes office, fills out the term. No- 
body bas ever though it nessible in one 
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Foreign Affairs 


Abolishment of Passport Visas Advocated 
In Report onI nternational Trade Barriers 


League of Nations Receives Estimates on Working Popu- 
lation in 1931 and 1941. 


In preparation for the International 
Economic Conferehce to convene in Gen- 
eva, May 4, the League of Nations has 
just published a report on “International 


Trade Barriers” prepared by the Inter- 
national Conference at the request of the 
League. A copy of the report, together 
with a summary prepared by the League, 
has just been received by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

The report recommends that the In- 
ternational Economic Conference or- 
ganize an international trade body, com- 
posed of Government repiesentatives, 
which should meet regularly under the 
auspices of the League and should be 
empowered to draft treaties and arbi- 
trate disputes in the field of interna- 
tional trade. 

The abolishment of passport visas is 
also recommended, as well as that a uni- 
form system of classifying goods be 
created, and passenger coaches be 
standardized. The report also criticizes 
excessive tariffs as detrimental to world 


| restoration. 


A second report which has been pre- 
pared at the request of the League of 
Nations by Professor A. I. Bowley, for 
the International Economic Conference, 
estimates the probable working popula- 


| tions of the world in 1931 and 1941. 


Future Population Estimated. 
By 1941, it is estimated, the popula- 
tions of the United States and Aus- 
tralia will have increased by 50 per cent 


| and 60 per cent respectively, while the 


population of France will have decreased. 





| report on 


Morgan—that Cha- | 


| goes on a visit; 


However, it was not necessarily for | 


| thing. 


I do not think he is his | hand man to give the office back to him; | 


| but they do not do it, Senator. 


not part of any | 


That only applies to | 


agreement under | _ 
| Solarzano 
| Pacific Coast? 


satisfied | 
president | 
elected in the last election there were | 
Chamorro to leave the coun- | 


. 
Do you mean Solarzano | 


Solarzano’s resignation | 


but | 


Congress was pretty | 


The text of summaries of these two 


| reports, issued by the League of Na- 
tions and received at the Department of | 


State, follows in full: 

At the request of the Preparatory 
Committee for the International Eco- 
nomic Conference the International 
Chamber of Commerce has prepared a 
Trade Barriers which has 
been included in the material for the 
Conference. 

The report is divided into seven chap- 
ters dealing with the following questions: 
(1) Treatment of Foreigners and Legal 


' and Social Discriminations; (2) Obstruc- 
| tions to Transportation; (3) Prohibitions 


of Importation and Exportation (Free 
Movement of Raw Materials—Export 
Duties); (4) Customs (Technical Ques- 


tentes; 
and Credit Problems; (7) International 
Convention for the Constitution of a 
i a 
of those countries that a man getting 
into office as a designate would just 


| hold it a little while and then volun- 
| tarily give it up to another man. 


do not do it that way. 

Senator Swanson: Suppose a man 
was temporarily absent; suppose he 
do they elect some- 
body else the minute he leaves 
country? 

Mr. Morgan: Ah! That is a different 
If he goes on a visit for a few 
days, I suppose he could trust his right- 


Senator Swanson: 
ing about the law. 
Mr. Morgan: The law is not clear. 


I am simply talk- 


enforce the law, 
they do. 

Mr. Morgan: 
clear, and that 


Yes. 


is 


The law 
the 


is not 
interpretation 


| which is commonly given. 


Senator Lenroot: Does not the con- 
stitution of Nicaragua forbid the presi- 
dent to leave the country? 

Mr. Morgan: Without the consent of 
Congress. 


Senator Lenroot: Without the con- 


| sent of Congress. 





Permanent Conference on Tariff 
Trade Questions. 

1. Treatment of Foreigners and Legal 
and Social Discriminations: The Chamber 
of Commerce considers it necessary that 
laws governing the treatment of for- 
eigners should be as uniform and liberal 
as possible, it therefore urges a system 
of general conventions and recommends 
that passport visas should be abolished 
and that the rights of residence and 
establishment of foreigners should be the 
same as that enjoyed by nationals. 

It also proposes certain rules and 
makes certain recommendations concern- 
ing business, industry or the exercise 
of any other profession or occupation 
abroad, for the civil status and legal 
entities, and for the fiscal treatment of 
foreigners. These proposals and recom- 
mendations aim at the conclusien of a 
general convention under the auspices of 
the League of Nations for the purpose 
of establishing, to the greatest extent 
possible, equality between foreigners 
and nationals. 

Considers Transportation Problems. 

2. Obstruction to Transportation: The 
International Chamber of Commerce 
formulates certain proposals for the im- 
provement of rail, sea and air transport. 
For railway administration in particu- 
lar, it recommends the establishment of 
uniform regulations for goods sent “car- 
riage forward,” the creation of a uni- 
form goods classification, and that rail- 
way material, in particular passenger 
coaches, should be standardized. 

As regards sea transport, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce expresses its regret 
that in certain countries there is 
still flag discrimination, that is to say, 
inequality of treatment between national 
and foreign merchant ships. It em- 
phasises the necessity of ratifying the 
Maritime Port Convention concluded un- 


| der the auspices of the League and ac- | 


of 
recognition of national 


cepts the principle of equivalence 
laws (mutual 


| navigation laws when they are substan- | 
tially equivalent in the countries con- 


cerned). 
The Chamber of Commerce would also 


| welcome the rapid disposal of the ton- | 


nage of state merchant ships, the aboli- 
tion of subsidies and the establishment 
of an international plan for the aboli- 
tion of double taxation, which is still 


tions); (5) International Industrial En- | Y°TY frequent in maritime transport in- 


(6) Financial Difficulties, Price | 


dustry. 
As regards customs and sanitary regu- 
lations, the Chamber of Commerce rec- 


; ommends that certain vexations regula- 
; tions should be less stringently applied 
| and also that certain restrictions ap- 
| plied by riparian States of the Danube 
' should be abolished. 


They | 
| ber 


As regards air transport, the Cham- 
of Commorec considers that it is 


| absolutely necessary that it should be 
| freed in it initial stages from all bar- 


the | 


rier that might hamper or deflect its 
development. 

2. Import and Export Prohibitions: 
The Chamber of Commerce would wel- 


| come the prompt conclusion of a general 


convention for the abolition of import 
and export prohibitions on the basis of 
the preliminary draft prepared by the 
League Economic Committee. It is also 


| of the opinion that free movement of 


; 5 2 ’ | raw materials must be assured. 
Senator Sanson: We are disposed to | 


not to enforce what 


Excessive Customs Detrimental. 
4. Customs (Technical Questions) — 
The Chamber of Commerce considers 


| that the system of excessive customs 


tariff can only be detrimental to world 


| restoration and that as a differentiation 
| on international effort must be taken 
| into account as one of the ruling factors 


of the commercial and economic policies 


| of the various countries, it is of the 
| opinion that certain questions not di- 


Senator Johnson: Did you read the | 


statement issued on the 


Mr. Morgan: After 
country? 
Senator Johnson: 


Yes; recently, from 


| San Francisco? 


Mr. Morgan: Yes. 

Senator Johnson: 
correct? 

Mr. Morgan: I think so. 

Senator Shipstead: I should like to 
| ask Mr. Morgan a question. 
| familiar with the history of the Marines 
| in Nicaragua in 1912, are you not? 

Mr. Morgan: Yes. 

Senator Shipstead: 
son to believe that the same things are 
| going on now and that they are used 
| for the same purposes that they were 
| used for in 1912; have you? 

‘Mr. Morgan: That depends on what 
you mean, Senator. 
| in 1912? 
tect American and foreign 
| property. 
Senator Shipstead: The sworn testi- 
mony before this Committee of the Sen- 
' ate in 1914, two years later, shows an 
entirely different state of affairs. For 
| instance, Bundy Cole, who had charge 
of the bank there and the railroad for 
New York bankers, admitted that he 
wrote the message for the American 
minister asking that troops be sent. 

Mr. Morgan: I am sure there has 
been nothing like that this time. 

Senator Shipstead: That was his 
| sworn testimony before this committee. 
The sworn testimony also shows that 
the American people were told that we 
went in there to protect life and prop- 
erty, and that the Marines took pos- 
session of the railroad for the purpose 
of protecting the railroad. 

Mr. Morgan: Yes. 

Senator Shipstead: Now, an Ameri- 
can official was there at the time, not in 
his official capacity, but he had acted 
there in an official capacity prior to that. 
He was in Nicaragua, and when he was 
asked what he meant by protecting the 

railroad, he said the Marines were there 
to protect the railroad. 
To be continued in 


1 Maxch 48. 


Was it substantially 


lives and | 


the 


issue of 





What did they do the conclusion of such ententes. 


They went in in 1912 to pro- 


rectly connected with customs tariffs 
should not be neglected as they throw 
light upon the inffuence of customs du- 


ties on national economy and on inter- | 


| national relations. 


he reached this | 


| more or less technical character. 
| concern 
| clasification of traiffs, etc. 
| rule the Chamber of Commerce recom- 
mends that the Geneva Convention on | 


You are | 


You have no rea- | 


| consumers and of trade. 


| 


| 
{ 


| 
| 
ta 


These questions are in general of a 
They 
statistical nomenclature, 


As a general 


Customs Formalities should be ratified 
as soon as possible. 

5. International Industrial Ententes: 
The Chamber of Commerce consider that 
international industrial ententes are an 


advantage to the participating industries | : 
| dum, which was prepared by Prof. A. I. 


because they tend to eliminate ruinous 
competition and are at the same time 
an advantage for the community, if 
they respect the interests of labor, of 
It therefore 
recommends that national laws should 
be so made or so amended as to promote 


6. Financial Difficulties, Price and 
Credit Problems: The Chamber of Coim- 
merce notes that some of the funda- 
mental difficulties encountered by trade 
and industry lie in the continued insta- 
bility of important currencies. It ex- 
presses the hope that stabilization may 
take place as soon as possible. In its 
opinion’ it is in the interest of countries 
with a stable currency to help countries 
with depreciated currencies and to sup- 
port their efforts to assure their mone- 
tary reconstruction. 

7. International Convention for the 
Constitution of a Permanent Conference 
on Traiff and Trade Questions: The re- 
port concludes with a proposal put for- 
ward by the Austrian National Commit- 
tee and endorsed by the International 
Chamber of Commerce. This proposal 
recommends the creation, under the 
auspices of the League, of an organiza- 
tion in which Government representa- 
tives would have an opportunity of meet- 
ing regularly, and of constantly study- 
ing the conditions and needs of inter- 
national trade. The delegates would be 
able to draft treaties and arbitrate 
disputes in the field of international 
trade. ‘ 

The League of Nations has just issued 

memorandum forming wart of tha 


and | 








the | 


| Secretariat, 





THURSDAY, 


Latin-American 


Policies 


Netlierlands Envoy 
Formally Presents 
Letter of Credence 


President, Replying to Dr. 
Van Royen, Expresses 
Hope Friendship Will 

Continue. 


Dr. Jan Herman van Royen, Minister | 


of the Netherlands, has presented cre- 
dentials to President Coolidge. His ad- 
dress and President Coolidge’s reply, as 
made public by the Department of State, 
follow in full: 

Mr. President, it has pleased the 
Queen, my Gracious Sovereign, to des- 
tine my predecessor, Jonkheer de Graeff, 
to other duties and to appoint me in 
his place as her representative in the 
United States. I have the honor, there- 
fore, to present to you, Mr. President, 
in the first place the letter advising you 
of the recall of Jonkheer de Graeff, and 
in the second place the letter of credence, 
by which Her Majesty requests that you 
be good enough to receive me in the 
quality of her Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Govern- 
ment of this country. 


Express Holland’s Esteem. 


In my letter of credence Her Majesty 
the Queen gives expression to Her high 
esteem and constant friendship to you, 
Mr. President, and I am very glad to be 
able to state that, in conformity with 
these feelings, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and people nourish the most hearty 
wishes for the prosperity and happiness 


|,0f the people of the United States. 


I am highly gratified, Mr. President, 
by the mission my gracious Queen has 
confided to me. I am proud 4o represent 
Her Majesty in this country and I can 
assure you that it will be my constant 
effort to promote the friendly and cordial 
relations which, since the foundation of 
the Republic of the United States, un- 
brokenly have subsisted between our two 
countries. 

Asks President’s Aid. 


I hope that, for the fulfillment of my 
task, I may count on the kind and power- 
ful assistance of you, Mr. President, and 
of your Government. I shall always be 
most grateful for the help you will be 
good enough to extend to me. 

The President replied: 

Mr. Minister: Accepting at your hands 
the letter of recall of your distinguished 
predecessor, it gives me pleasure to re- 
ceive at the same time the letter of 


| credence whereby Her Majesty the Queen 


of the Netherlands accredits you as En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the United States. 

The expression of esteem and friend- 
ship of Her Majesty the Queen are most 
highly appreciated and valued, as is like- 
wise your assurance of the gencrous and 
kindly wishes of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and people for the prosperity and 
happiness of the people of the United 
States. I ask you kindly to make this 
appreciation known to Her Majesty and 
to the Government of the Netherlands 
and to reiterate to them the high regard 
and cordial feeling entertained by me, 
and by the people and Government of the 
United States, toward Her Majesty and 
the sturdy and progressive people over 
whom she so happily reigns. 

Formal Recognition Extended. 

It is my purpose and desire to con- 
tinue unabated the sincere and cordial 
relations existing between the two 
countries and still further to strengthen 
them, if that be possible. Therefore, I 
shall be glad to cooperate with you in 
the fulfillment of the aims we both en- 
tertain to advance the common interests 
of both countries and to preserve the 


| good will and kindly consideration which 


have ever characterized the intercourse 
of one with the other. 

I extend to you a warm welcome to 
this country and am happy to accord to 


| you, as I now do, formal recognition in 


your high capacity. 
It is my sincere hope that you will 
and your residence at this capital agree- 


preparatory material for the Interna- 
tional Economic Confeernce to be held in 


| Geneva on May 4, giving estimates of 
| the working populations of a series of 
| countries in 1931 and 1941. 


The estimates made in this memoran- 


Bowley, Sc. D., F. B. A., at the request 
of the Economic Section of the League 
are based on the figures 
given by the censuses taken about 1910 
and 1920, applying to them the death 
rate within the age group selected (i. e., 
all between 15 and 70 years of age), on 
the assumption that the death rate will 
remain constant leaving out of account 
the factors of emigration and immigra- 
tion. 

The conclusion is that in the three de- 
cades—1910 to 1941 “the workjng popu- 
lations of the United States of America 
and of Australia will have increased 
about 50 per cent and 60 per cent, re- 
spectively, those of Sweden and Japan 


| by 35 per cent and 32 per cent, that of 
| Italy by 38 per cent, those of Great 


Britain and of Switzerland about 26 per 
cent, of Belgium 18 per cent, while that 
of France will have fallen. In the case 
of Germany, it is estimated that, while 
the population aged 15 to 70 actually 
on the territories now administered by 
Germany will have increased 34 per cent 
in the period 1910 to 1941, this popula- 
tion in 1941 will be only 15 per cent 
greater than the population in the same 
age-group in 1910 on German territory 
as it then was.” 

These figures, it is stated, are cer- 
tainly an overestimate in the case of 
Great Britain and an under-estimate in 
the case of the United States and Aus- 
tralia, owing to the factors of emigra- 
tion and immigration. Also no allow- 
ance is made for any amelioration of 
the death rate after ,1925, except in 


_ Sweden, 


‘ 
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Health 


Decline Noted in Automobile Deaths 
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The chart above illustrates the trend of the number of deaths in automobile 
accidents in the last two years, showing a decline in February, 1927, =~ the 


total for January. 


Prevalence of Diphtheria Rises Over 1926 
While Decline Is Noted In Measles Cases 


Incidence of Scarlet Fever Higher for Week Ended Feb- 
ruary 19; Influenza Deaths Drop. 


A large decline in measles and an in- 
crease in diphtheria prevalence in the 
United States are reported by the United 
States Public Health Service in its state- 
ment for the week ended February 19, 
as compared with the corresponding 
week last year. 

Whereas there were 20,742 cases of 
measles in 38 reporting States last year 
at that time, only 13,788 were reported 
in 1927. Ninety-nine cities, with popu- 
lations aggregating 30,790,000, reported 
11,628 cases for the week ended Febru- 
ary 20 last year, and only 4,612 for the 
same week this year. 

Diphtheria on Increase. 

Diphtheria records show that 41 States 
this year reported 2,072 cases, as com- 
pared with 1,435 the preceding year, 
while 99 reporting cities reported 1,206 
cases, as compared with 794. The esti- 
mated expectancy figure of the Health 


Foreigners Removed 
From Chinese Posts 


Department of State Advised of 
Changes Being Made by 
Nationalists. 


The Nationalist regime in China has 
begun to dismiss foreign officials in the 
Chinese Postal Service, according to in- 
formation received at the Department of 
State and just announced. 

Prior to the Washington Conference 
many of the foreign powers in China 
maintained their own post offices. Fol- 
lowing an agreement reached at the con- 
ference, however, all of these except the 
French post office were withdrawn. The 
French post offices were withdrawn fol- 
lowing the ratification of the Washington 
agreement by France in 1925. Foreign 
postal employes were thereupon absorbed 
in the Chinese Postal Service which had 
been organized by Sir Robert Hart. These 
foreigners were connected with the 
Chinese Government and had no direct 
connection with their own governments, 
it was stated orally at the Department 
of State. 


A written announcment by the De- 
partment follows in full text: 

Information today reached the De- 
partment of State that the Nationalist 
regime in China (South China) has be- 


; gun to dismiss postal commissioners and 


to make its own appointments from out- 
side the postal service. The Nationalist 
regime has also demanded that all sur- 
plus funds throughout the country be 
made available to it. The Nationalist 
regime has dismissed the foreign postal 
commissioner at Changsha on a charge 
of mismanagement and has appointed 


a Chinese commissioner who will soon | 
take charge. The union of Postal em- | 


ployees demands reorganization of the 
postal service. 


Prentiss B. Gilbert 


Named Acting Chief, 


Prentiss B. Gilbert has been made | 


Acting Chief of the Division of Western 
European Affairs, the Department of 
State announced March 16. 

Mr. Gilbert will fill that office during 
the absence of William R. Castle, jr., 
who is taking a month’s leave before 
becoming Assistant Secretary of State, 
and also until the return of J. Theodore 
Marriner, who has been designated as 
chief of the division. Mr. Marriner is now 
in Switzerland and will attend the meet- 
ing of the Preparatory Commission of 
the Disarmament Conference beginning 
March 21. 


Mr, Gilbert has had charge of all the 
studies of the British Empire in the 
Western European Division. He is a 
native of Rochester, N. Y., where he was 
born in 1883. After taking degrees at 
the University of Rochester, Yale and 
Columbia, he served as special aide in 
the American Army in the Philippines 
during the Spanish American War, and 
now holds the rank of Lieutenant, Colonel 
in the Officers Reserve Corps. He was 
formerly chief of the division of political 
and economic information of the Depart- 
ment of State and chief of the Combat 
Section of the Division of Military In- 
telligence of the War. Department. 





Service, based on the experience of the 
last nine years, excluding epidemics, is 
given as 1,000. 

The figure for the week for scarlet 
fever in 41 States was 6,321, as com- 


pared with 4,538 the same week last |! 


year, and in 99 cities it was 2,589, as 
compared with 1,801, with an estimated 
expectancy of 1,324. 
More Smallpox Cases. 
Smallpox cases in 41 States numbered 


907, as compared with 991, and in 99 | Gther Pailroads, 


cities they numbered 154, as compared 


with 236, with an estimated expectancy | 


of 136. Typhoid fever cases numbered 
254 in the 41 States, as compared with 
211, and in the 99 cities 54, as compared 
with 38, with 43 as the estimated ex- 
pectancy. 

Deaths reported from influenza and 
pneumonia in the 91 cities totaled 958, 
as compared with 1,746 last year. 


Nicar:.guan Proposal 
For Treaty Received 


Department of State and Presi- 
dent Declared to Oppose 
Accord. 


The Department of State has received 
a copy of the treaty proposed by Presi- 
dent Diaz of Nicaragua, it was stated 


orally at the Department offices on 
March 16. 


While Secretary Kellogg has not yet 
had an opportunity to study the treaty 
carefully, it was stated in the main, it is 
similar to the public statements made 
regarding it at the time President Diaz 
first made the proposal. 

«The Department will give the treaty 
careful attention, as it does a treaty 
proposal from any country, but it was 
stated that both President Coolidge and 
Secretary Kellogg had been quoted as 
opposing any further responsibilities in 
Nicaragua. 

The announcement regarding’ the 
treaty by the Nicaraguan Legation in 
Washington on February 25 described 
the treaty as one which wotld assure to 
Nicaragua her “sovereignty and inde- 
pendence and the uninterrupted mainte- 


nance of a government adequate for the 





Automobile 
Fatalities 


Reduction in Malaria 
Brought About By 
Railroad in South 


Rate of Cases Among Em- 
ployes of Cotton Belt Line 
Reported as Cut 97 Per 
Cent in Nine Years. 


The record of the Cotton Belt Railway 
in cutting the malaria rate among its 
employes 97 per cent in nine years is 
reported in the October issue of “Rail- 
way Engineering and Maintenance” re- 
ceived for review by the United States 
Public Health Service. J. A. Le Prince 


| of the Public Health Service made the 
| review. The full text follows: 


The sanitary engineering department 
of this railroad has reduced the number 
of employes admitted to hospital for 
malaria from 100 per 1,000 in 1917 to 
ed the railway station sanitation rating 
three in 1925. In addition, it has improv- 
over 50 per cent by developing interest 
and cooperation of station agents. Also, 
there has been achieved a marked im- 
provement of appearance of station 
grounds, inspection and certification of 
water supplies, supervision of cleaning 
of passenger equipment, and a_ wide 
variety of laboratory analysis work 
done. This department consists of a 
directing sanitary engineer, his assistant, 
a chemist, an entomologist, a malaria 
technician and sanitary inspectors. 

The malaria program was planned to 
give relief to both employes and depend- 
ents, and to stimulate mosquito eradi- 
cation campaigns in communities served 
by the railroad. The methods employed 
were: Eradication of mosquitoes by 
drainage and oiling, fhe proper screen- 
ing of living quarters, quinine prophy- 
laxis, and educational campaigns. This 
pioneering work of the Cotton Belt Rail- 
way has been a means of furthering this 
character of work in many cities and on 


Funds Are Given to Aid 
Negro Medical Internes 


It has just been announced by the 
Department of the Interior that Julius 
Rosenwald, philanthropist, has pledged 
$250 per month to be apportioned for 
the use of the medical internes in Freed- 
men’s Hospital, Washington, D. C., an 
institution for the colored. 


The statement by the Department says 
that “These young colored graduates in 
medicine, serving their interneships to 
further fit them for the practice of their 
profession, are without possible sources 
of income to supply the simple necessi- 
ties of living. 

“This beneficence of Mr. Rosenwald, 
bestowed ina quiet way through the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, is a real charity, 
intended to further the ambitions of 
worthy men who have struggled against 
odds up to the graduation point.” 


New Minister to Hungary 
To Assume Duties May 1 


J. Butler Wright, now Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, will take up his new post 
as Minister to Hungary on May 1, it was 
stated orally at the Department of State 
March 1. No date has yet been set for 
the departure of Leland Harrison, As- 
sistant Secretary of State, for his post 
as Minister to Sweden. 


protection of life, property, and indivi- 
dual liberty,” and would assure to the 
United States her rights under the 
Bryan-Chamorro treaty to build an in- 
ter-oceanic canal through Nicaragua to- 
gether with naval bases on Fonseca Bay 
and Great Corn and Little Corn Islands. 
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Longshoremen’s Act 
Penalizes Delays in 
Injury Compensatiop 


Deputy Commissioner Given 
Power to Adjust Method 
of Payment to Best In- 
terests of Parties. 


The Longshoremen’s Bill (Public 
Law No. 802) was passed in the clos- 
ing days of the last Congress. Mt 
extended workmen's compensation 
to longshoremen. 

The first part of the full text of 
the act, printed in the issues of 
March 14,15 and 16 defined the 
terms sscd, specified the coverage of 
its provisions, and listed the benefits 
to be paid for specific injuries. The 
text continues: 

(f) If any compensation, payable 
under the terms of an award, is not paid 
within 10 days after it becomes due, 
there shall be added to such unpaid com- 
pensation an amount equal to 20 per 
centum therof, which shall be paid at 
the same time as but in addition to 
such compensation, unless review of the 
) compensation order making such award 
ais had as provided in section 21. 

(g) Within 16 days after final pay- 
ment of compensation has been made, 
the employer shall send to the deputy 
commissioner a notice, in accordance with 
a form prescribed by the Commission, 
stating that such final payment has been 
made, the total amount of compensation 
paid, the name of the employe and of 
any other person to whom compensation 
has been paid, the date of the injury 
or death, and the date to which com- 
pensation has been paid. If the em- 
ployer fails to so notify the deputy com- 
missioner within such time the Commis- 
sion shall assess against such employer 
a civil penalty in the amount of $100. 

(h) The deputy commissioner (1) may 
upon his own initiative at any time in 
a case in which payments are being made 
without an award, and (2) shall in any 
case where right to compensation is con- 
troverted, or where payments of com- 


pensation have been stopped or sus- | 


pended, upon receipt of notice from any 
person entitled to compensation, or from 
the employer, that the right to compen- 
sation is controverted, or that payments 
of compensation have been stopped or 
suspended, make such investigations, 
cause such medical examinations to be 
made, or hold such hearings, and take 
such further action as he considers will 
properly protect the rights of all parties. 
Deposit May Be Required. , 

(i) Whenever the deputy commis- 
sioner deems it advisable he may require 
any employer to make a deposit with 
the Treasurer of the United States to 
secure the prompt and convenient pay- 
ment of such compensation, and pay- 
ments therefrom upon any awards shall 


be made upon order o¥ the deputy com- | 


missioner. : 

(j) Whenever the deputy commis- 
sioner determines that it is for the best 
interest of a persen entitled to compen- 
sation, the liability of the employer for 
such compensation may be discharged 
by the payment of a lump sum equal to 
the present value of all future payments 
of compensation computed at 4 per 


! 
centum true discount compounded an- 


nually. The probability of the death of 
the injured employe or other person en- 
titled to compensation before the expira- 
tion of the period during which he is 
entitled to compensation shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with the American 
Experience Table of Mortality. The 
probability of the happening of any 


other contingency affecting the amount | 


or duration of the compensation shall 
be disregarded. 

(k) If the employer has made ad- 
vance payments of compensation, he 
shall be entitled to be reimbursed out of 
any unpaid installment or installments 
of compensation due. 

(1) An injured employe, or in case of 
death his dependents or personal rep- 
resentative, shall give receipts for pay- 
ment of compensation to the employer 
paying the same and such employer 
shall produce the same for inspection 
by the deputy commissioner, whenever 
required. 

(m) The total compensation payable 
under this Act for injury or death shall 
ép no event exceed the sum of $7,500. 

, Evasions of Law. 

Invalid Agreements: 

Sec. 15. (a) No agreement by an 
employe to pay any portion of premium 
paid by his employer to a carrier or to 
contribute to a benefit fund or depart- 
ment maintained by such employer for 
the purpose of providing compensation 
or medical services and supplies as re- 
quired by this Act shall be valid, and any 
employer who makes a deduction for 
such purpose from the pay of any em- 
ploye entitled to the benefits of this Act 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $1,000. 

(b) No agreement by an employe to 
waive his right to compensation under 
this Act shall be valid. 

Assignment and Exemption 
Claims of Creditors: 

Sec. 16. No assignment, release, or 
commutation of compensation or bene- 
fits due or payable under this Act, ex- 
cept as provided by this Act, shall be 
valid, and such compensation and bene- 
fits shail he exempt from all claims of 
creditors and from levy, execution, and 
attachment or other:remedy for recovery 
or collection of a debt, which exemption 
may not be waived. 

Compensation a lien against assets: 

Sec. 17. Compensation shall have the 
same preference of lien against the as- 
sets of the carrier or employer without 
limit of amount as is nqw or may here- 
‘after be allowed by law to the claimant 
fér unpaid wages or otherwise. 

To te continued in. the issue of 


March 1& 
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Science 
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News-Summary of Today's Issue 


[CONTINUED FroM PAGE ONE.] 


See special Law Index and Digest on 
Page 10. 


Postal Service 


Court of Appeals, 5th Circuit, dis- 
misses appeal from conviction for 
fraudulent use of mails. 

Page 10, Col. 4 

Post Office Department announces 
12 changes in mail messenger service. 

Page 12, Col. 6 

Postal regulations on mailing and 

handling of permit mail are revised. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Public Health 


Cotton Belt Railway, through sani- 
tary campaign, reduces malaria rate 


among employes 97 per cent in nine | 


years. : 

Page 2, Col. 7 
Weekly review of prevalence of com- 

municable diseases in United States. 


Page 2, Col. 5 
Public Lands 


Department of Interior rules that 
subsequent application to prospect on 
public lands carries no priority right 
over other subsequent applications. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

General Land Office announces two 
tracts of land in Utah and Colorado 
will be opened to entry. 

Page 4, Col. 7 


Public Utilities 


Customs Court decision lowers rate 
on imported telegraph instruments. 


Page 6, Col. 5 
Railroads 


Interstate Commerce Commission is- 
sues tentative valuation reports on 
Owasco River Railway, Lake Erie & 
Eastern Railroad, and Penwood and 
Wheeling Connecting Railway. 


Page 8, Col. 6 | 


Claim for compensation for troops 
and baggage transported during Span- 
ish-American War is before Supreme 
Court in case of Seaboard Air Line 
Railway. 

Page 8, Col. 6 

Transit charge maintained by rail- 
roads in New York on grajn found 
discriminator; and prejudicial by I. 
Cc. . : 

Page 8, Col. 3 

Cotton Belt Railway, through sani- 
tary campaign, reduces malaria rate 
among employes 97 per cent in nine 
years. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


I. C. C. adds freights on cottonseed 
and cottonseed products as topic in 
general rate investigation. 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Northwestern railroads oppose plan 
of Inland Waterways Corporation for 
joint railroad and barge rate. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

I. C. C. authorizes Alabama-Tennes- 
see-Northern to build 380-mile branch 
line. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

I. C. C. authorizes Toledo, Peoria 
& Western reorganization plans. 

Page 8, Col. 6 

Summary of rate decisions by the 
i. ©. 2 ‘ 

Page 8, Col. 6 

Summary of rate con.plaints filed 
with the I. C. C. 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Panama Canal shows record for 11 
months in number of transits and tolls. 

Page 7, Col. 7 


Label on Machinery 
For Mines Stressed 
Bureau Summarizes Measures 


It Takes for Safety in 
Operation. 


Retail Trade 


Representative Kelly to debate pro- 
veins of retail standardization bill 
with Director of National Dry Goods 


Association. Page 7, Col. 1 


Retail grocers of New York City to 


3 educational program. 
mae mm Page 5, Col. 1 


° ee 

Shipping 

Supreme Court of the United States 
asked to decide if vessel is subject to 
maritime lien for Saar, ee in 
ous i ates marshal. 
custody of a United St Sees @ Cok 4 

Shipping Board approves rate agree- 
ment of Gulf-South Atlantic Havana 


Conference. - 
Page 7, Col. 7 


Continuation of full text of Long- 


shoremen’s Bill. Page 3, Col. 1 


Social Welfare 


Chart of trend of number of deaths 
in automobile accidents. 





The importance of the label of the | 


has recently been summarized in an an- 
nouncement issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The full text follows: 

It is very important that the mine 
repairman understands mining ma- 
chinery approved by the 
Mines. As received from the factory, 
machines have had a lot of attention 


| Bureau of Mines, on mining machinery, | 


Bureau of | 


from both the Bureau and the machine | 


manufacturer. Every bolt is in place, 


every joint makes a good fit, all the wir- | 


ja een Se ci | of North Carolina, called to present Dr. 


the compartments are locked or sealed 
to prevent opening. There are lock 
washers and other devices on the bolts 
to keep the nuts tight. All of these 
things make the machine safe. 


If the repairman looks at the Bureau 


all of these safeguards must be kept 
in good condition, otherwise the machine 
is not considered an approved machine. 


Thus, the repairman should always be | 


sure to put all bolts back. If a bolt 
is lost or broken the machine should not 
be used until the bolt is replaced by an- 
nother bolt. If the wiring is damaged 


it should be replaced with exactly the | 


same size wire. If joints around, wires 
are unpacked they should be repacked in 
exactly the same way as originally made. 
The packing is put there to keep flames 
from coming through these joints and 
if it is not put back the equipment will 
not be safe for use and the Bureau of 
Mines does not consider it an approved 
machine. : 

Where joints are made by placing two 


metal flanges together and bolting them 


in place, care must be taken not to dam- 
age these surfaces or leave burrs around 


| of Mines approval label he will see that | 


Page 2, Col. 5 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of the United States 
asked to decide if vessel is subject to 
maritime lien for wharfage while in 
custody of a United States marshal. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Claim for compensation for troops 
and baggage transported during Span- 
ish-American War is before Supreme 
Court in case of Seaboard Air Line 
Railway. 

Page 8, Col. 6 

Title to Indian lands is issue involved 

jin case argued in Supreme Court of the 
United States. 
Page 10, Col. 5 

Supreme Court of the United States 

asked to pass on two classes of munici- 
pal zoning in Minneapolis. 
Page 6, Col. 5 

Day calendar and Journal. 

Page 12, Col. 6 


° 
| Taxation 
Chairman of Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation to confer with 
representatives of tax, legal and eco- 
nomic associations to receive sugges 
tions for tax relief legislation. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Board of Tax Appeals rules that 
| building and loan association to secure 
tax exemption must confine business to 
proper sphere and membership. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
See special Index and Digest of Tax 
| Decisions on Page 6. 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission schedules 
hearing in case. against Aluminum 
Company of America to decide whether 
to take testimony abroad. 

Page 7, Col. 5 

Court of Appeals, 5th “Circuit, dis- 
misses appeal from conviction for 
fraudulent use of mails. 

Page 10, Col. 4 


W ater Power 


Federal Power Commission suspends 
consideration of applications for Clinch 
River power projects. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


W eather 


Weekly crops and weather bulletin. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
iWool 


Moderate confidence shown in Boston 
wool market for week ended March 12. 
Page 4, Col. 5 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
March 16, 1927. 


10 a. m.—Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of 
Florida, called to invite the President to 
visit Florida this spring. 


waldson .and S§. 


spend his summer vacation in northern 
Minnesota. 
10:30 a. m.—Representative Burtness 


to urge the President to increase, under 


the duty on imports of flax by 50 per 
| cent. 
10:45 a. m.—Senator Overman (Dem.), 


W. P. Few, president of Duke University 
of North Carolina, who urged the Presi- 
| dent to appoint Frank Linney, of 
Watauga County, N. C., as Federal Judge 
for the Middle District of North Caro- 
lina. 

11 a. m—Representative Yates (Rep.), 
of Springfield, Ill., called to see the 
President on a personal matter. 





(Rep.), of Oshkosh, Wis., called to invite 
the President to spend his summer vaca- 
tion at the estate of E. C. Farney, of 
Chicago, on Lake Winnebago, Wis. 
12 noon.—Former Representative John 
| D. Fredericks, of Los Angeles, Calif., 
called to extend an invitation on behalf 


merce for the President to spend his sum- 
mer vacation at the home of Douglass 


the flanges from being drawn together 
tightly. 

The repairman, more than anyone else, 
can keep approved machines really safe 
by reporting careless handling and tam- 
pering and by seeing that all such ma- 
chines are repaired promptly, using 





exactly the right parts in just the right 


the boltholes, or in any way to prevent | war. 


10:15 a. m.—Senator Nye (Rep.), of | 
| North Dakota, called to present O. Gun- 
W. Donald Richardson, | 
United States Marshal and United States | 
District Attorney, respectively, for North | 
Dakota, and to invite the President to | 


(Rep.), of Grand Forks, N. Dak., called | 


| the flexible provisions of the Tariff Act, | 


11:15 a. m.—Representative Lampert | 


of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- } 


Labor 


Employers’ 
Liability 


| Debt Settlements F air, No Reason to Reopen 
Discussion, Declares Secretary Mellon 


Letier to President of Princeton University Criticizes Ac- 
tion of Faculty Members in Urging Cancellation. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


of the American officials who negotiated 
the settlement.” 

The text of Mr. Mellon’s letter follows: 

March 15, 1927. 

My dear President Hibben: Your state- 
ment and that signed by 116 members 
| of the Princeton University faculty in- 

dorsing the statement issued by the 
faculty of political science at Columbia, 
and urging the reconsideration and revi- 
sion of the debt settlements with our 
former associates in the war, have come 
to my attention. I recognize, of course, 
the propriety of a frank expression of 
opinion on important public questions on 
the part of those in responsible posi- 
tions, but “I am somewhat surprised that 
before giving the public the benefits of 
their conclusions neither the gentlemen 
of the faculty of Columbia University 
nor those of the faculty of Princeton 
University saw fit to make a thorough 
| and first-hand investigation of data avail- 
able at the Treasury or sought by per- 
sonal interview to ascertain the views of 
the American officials who negotiated 
the settlements. The training of these 
gentlemen, their standing as economists, 
historians and teachers of government, 
would have led me to believe that they 
would have conceived it to be their first 
duty to present a dispassionate analysis 
of the facts based on original study 
rather than to submit their conclusions 
unsupported by facts. 

Action Critized. 

Moreover, it would not have been amiss 
for you and your associates to have 
taken into consideration that one of 
| these agreements has not been ratified 


pronouncement would be to encourage 
and strengthen the opposition in foreign 
countries te such ratification, 
| couragement entirely unwarranted by 
; the circumstances in view of the fact 
that the American people, expressing 
| themselves through their chosen repre- 
\ sentatives in the House of Representa- 
tives, have approved of this agreement 
and that the, debate, when the measure 
was before the House for consideration, 
indicated that an overwhelming majority 
of the Representatives were opposed to 
more lenient terms. It is highly probable 
that such expressions of opinion, far 
; from making the adjustment of these 
outstanding obligations easier, will 
simply increase the difficulties of ob- 
taining a better. understanding and a 
ratification of the agreement. 

In this connection I cannot refrain 
from pointing out in answer to the 
plea urging the reopening of all debt set- 
tlements, that it is no so long since that 
all of our soundest economists claimed 
and rightly claimed that the one pre- 
| requisite to the restoration of economic 
| prosperity in the world was an early 
settlement of these debts between gov- 
ernments. 
Plan, the ratification of the 
agreements between governments pro- 
| viding for payment of this vast unfunded 








Reopening all of the settlements would, 
in my judgment, be a step backward and 


to contribute to the economic stability 
and orderly betterment of world pros- 
perity. 

Character of Loans Explained. 

In your statement you say that to 
divorce the financial provisions of the 
loans from the moral situation in which 
they were asked for and given is to in- 





vent an unreal economic abstraction. By | 


this I take it you mean to indorse the | tioned and which you gentlemen have 


argument advanced by the Columbia 
faculty that our war advances to .our 
asociates were not at the time they were 
made regarded as business transactions 

| but rather as joint contributions to a 
common cause. 

Admitting, of course, that the Con- 
gressional debates indicates clearly that 
the Congress was quite willing to loan 
this money, even on the assumption that 


in so far as ultimate recovery was con- 


beyond dispute that these were loans and 
not contributions and though not 


vidual American citizens rather than con- 


Labor Agreements Signed 
In Several Coal Fields 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
operators and miners would reach scpa- 
rate agreements before April 1. 


Since that time the Department of 


Labor has been informed that Mr. Lewis | 
has effected conditional agreements be- | 


tween operators and union miners in 
Pennsylvania District 2, and in the Wyo- 
ming and in the Montana districts. 

On this day, March 16, the Department 


was informed, Mr. Lewis was meeting | 


with the operators and miners in Kansas 
City, Mo., to negotiate an agreement 
covering the southwest fields, including 
the States of Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri 
and Oklahoma. Furthermore, it was 


stated, preliminary negotiations are on | 


in Michigan. 


Fairbanks and Mary Pickfor 
wood. 

12:15 p. m.—Representative Fitzgerald 
(Rep.), of Greenville, Ohio, called to pre- 
sent to the President a specially bound 
code of the Federal Statutes. 

12:30 p. m.—Senator Tyson-(Dem.), of 
Tennessee, called to present a joint com- 
mittee from the State Legislature of 
Tennessee, who are seeking the best 
means for developing the water power 
resources of the State. 

Remainder of Day--Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and answering mail cor- 
d respondence, 


d in Holly- 


{ and that the inevitable effect of such a | 


an en- | 
| that even 


; on a strictly equal basis. 


The adoption of the —. which to buy them and, vice versa, when 





not forward and one calculated to pro- | 
duce discord and confusion rather than | 


there was a considerable element of risk | 


cerned, nevertheless the record indicates | 
| sary to enable them to make that part 
in | 


; : : : ae re is al reas 
form in actual effect. loans from indi- | Here 1s the fundamental reason 





tributions from 
United States. 
The act. providing for these loans au- 
thorized the United States Goverrfnent 
to sell Liberty bonds to its own people 
and to invest the proceeds of the sale 
in the bonis of these foreign govern- 
ments, the latter bonds to bear the same 
interest as the Liberty bonds sold and 
to have the same maturities. 


the Treasury of the 


of the United States rather than on their 
own. 
than the form of the transaction, the 
situation was no different than if they 
had actually sold their own bonds in the 
American market and our Government 
had indorsed them. Had this course 
been followed would anyone contend that 
the sums advanced were intended as con- 
tributions to a joint enterprise rather 
than loans expected to be repaid? 

As a corollary to this first preposition 
it is urged that if these advances were 
not to be considered contributions as 
an original measure they ought now to 
be so considered because our associates 
were not fighting their own battle alone 
but ours as well, and that for some 
months we were unable to put many 
troops into line. I am not going to at- 
tempt a discussion of the military con- 
tribution made by the United States to 
the winning of the war other than to 
remark that when the crucial period 
was reached in the spring ani summer 
of 1918 our troops were there. 

I recognize that there is merit in the 
contention that the associated govern- 
ments might well have jo’ned in pooling 
their resources in a common cause and 
now an argument can be 
made in favor of writing off debts in- 
curred after our entry into the war to 
the extent that they are incurred for 
contributions to a common cause, but, 
and this is an all-important reservation, 


| there is merit ‘o such argument only if 
| the proposed adjustment is 


to be a 
mutual one and is to be applied to all 
This factor, 
however, is one that seems to have been 
completely overlooked by the faculties 


| of Columbia and Princeton Universities 
| and by other advocates of debt can- 


cellation urging the common cause con- 


| tribution argument. 


Early in the war in order to minimize 
the dislocation of exchanges and for 
sound economic reasons the general 
principle was established that.goods and 


| services purchased by one ally in the 


country of another ally should be 
financed by the latter. That is to say, 
that if France purchased supplies and 
services in England the British govern- 
ment would furnish the pounds with 


Great Britain bought goods and services 


| in France the French government would 


Ls : . | dertak rnis rancs. 
obligation, have, in the course of the | undertake to furnish the francs. As to 


last few years, contributed mightily to | 
the progress that has been accomplished. | 


whether in the latter case the francs 
were furnished on credit or for cash I 
do not know, but in the former case the 
pounds were furnished on credit. 
American Payments Cited. 

When we came into the war we readily 
agreed to apply this sound principle to 
our transactions with our associates. 
That is to say, we agreed to furnish 
them the dollars with which all their 
purchases in, the United States should 


| be consummated and what is more, we 
; agreed to lend them those dollars. 


This 
was the origin of these debts. 
But here is the fact that is not men- 


apparently overlooked. We purchased 
supplies and services from France and 
the British Empire by hundreds of mil- 
lions. They had to be paid for in francs 
and in pounds. We did not get those 
francs and pounds on credit—we paid 


| cash for them, except possibly in a few 


comparatively minor instances. In other 


words, we paid cash for the goods and 
| services necessary to enable us to make 


our joint contribution to the common 
cause. Our associates got the goods and 
services purchased in this country neces- 
of their joint contribution credit. 
which 
explains why we ended the war with 
every one owing us and our owing no 
one. We are now urged to cancel these 
debts because it is alleged. that they 
were incurred in a common cause, but 
neither abroad nor in this country has 
it been suggested that if this is to be 
done we are to be reimbursed the dollars 


on 


so’ that the goods and 
services they sold us might constitute 
their contribution to the common cause. 

In this connection, one other fact may 
well be called to your attention. Among 


the purposes for which we made dollar | 


advances was that of maintaining the 
franc and the pound at somewhere near 
their normal values. In other words, we 
loaned our associates the dollars with 
which to purchase bills on London and 


| Paris and so permit them to peg the ex- 
When we were obliged to pur- | 
chase francs and sterling for our own | 


change. 


uses:in the Paris and London markets, 
we did so at the artificial prices main- 
tained by the use of the very funds we 
had loaned. 

I have no desire to emphasize this 
point. I mention it, together with the 
situation above described, as factors 
which had to be considerec. by those 
charged with the responsibilty of nego- 
tiating the settlements on*behalf of the 
American Government, and which, with 
other important ones, could have been 
readily ascertained by those undertaking 
to advise our people had they availed 
themselves of the opportunity which 
would have been gladly afforded them to 
ascertain all of the facts. 

Before leaving the question of the pur- 
posses for which the debts were incurred, 


| rowed 


| 000. 


What we | 
ran to borrOe et te ae eeth: | scttloment in $15,018,000. 
sitet, tek ideas Gaels Goats wae an Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuanian, Po- 

’ = 8) is ; iovakia, Hungary, Austria 
good as ours, to borrow on the credit | land, Caschosiovaki etl : 


Looking at the substance rather | 


; capacity to pay generously applied. 
ask a debtor nation to pay substantially | 


| be charged against us. 


| latter, 
source more than enough to pay their 


| grow to $108,000,000. 





| Great 
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War Debts 


mey I remind you that I have already 
had occasion to point out that the pres- 
ent value of these debt settlements at 
5 per cent, 
the debtor nations now have to pay for 
money, is, except in the case of Great 
Britain, either less than or approxi- 
mately the same as the amounts bor- 
after the armistice. France’s 
after-war indebtedness with interest 
amounts to $1,655,000,000; the Mellon- 
Berenger settlement has a _ present 
value of $1,*80,000,000. Belgium’s post- 
armistice borrowings with interest were 
$258,000,000, and the present value of the 
settlement is $192,000,000. The post- 
armistice indebtedness of Italy with in- 
terest is $800,000,000, and the present 
value of its debt settlement is $426,000,- 
The principal of Serbia’s post- 
armistice indebtedness aggregates $16,- 
175,000, and the present value of its debt 
The loans to 


and Rumania were ail made after the 
armistice, 

The Columbia professors criticized ¢a- 
pacity to pay as a formula difficult, if 
not impossible, of just application, a 


. eriticism I understand you indorse. But 


no other formula is: suggested. It is 
obvious that in the settlement of these 
huge debts, the burden of which must 
be borne either by foreign taxpayers or 


| by our own, it was essential that the 


negotiations must be based on some 


guiding principle if justice was to be | 


done between all parties; that is to say, 
not only as between creditor and debtor, 
but as’ between debtors. Frankly, I 
know of no fairer formula than that of 
To 


less than it is able to without undue 
burden on its people is to do an unjus- 
tice to our own taxpayers; while to ask 


| a foreign debtor to pay more than its ca- 


pacity, is to be guilty of an act of in- 
justice such as I can assure you cannot 


would have all debtors treated on an 
equality. 

Does this mean that the Italian set- 
tlement should be raised to a point where 
it will correspond to the British, which, 


of course, would impose a burden impos- | 


sible of performance by Italy, or do you 
propose that the British be reduced to 


50 per cent and the Italian raised to 50 | 
per cent, which would make an easy | 
settlement for Great Britain and a still | 


impossible settlement for Italy? Or do 


you propose that the British settlement 


shall be brought down to the Italian 26 
per cent, thus imposing no real burden 
on England at all? 
Reparations Payments Cited. 

; You say that “We do not desire to 
Impose tremendous burdens of taxation 
for the next two generations on friendly 
countries.” Are you quite sure that this 
is an accurate statement of the facts? 
In estimating the debtor’s capacity to 
pay without inflicting such a_ sacrifice 
as would cause a lowering of its stand- 
ard of living, only incidental considera- 
tion was given to the reparation pay- 


| ments to be received by the debtor coun- 


tries from Germany. Now, the fact is 


that all of our principal debtors are al- | 


ready receiving from Germany more than 
enough to pay their debts to the United 
States; and France and Italy, with the 
exception of this year in the case of the 
are receiving from the same 
debts to Great Britain also. 

France, in the year 1926-1927, will 
receive from Germany approximately 
$176,000,000. Under the agreements 
with Great Britain and with the United 
States, France will pay $30,000,000 to us 
and some $71,000,000 to Great Britain, 
leaving to France a balance of $75,000,- 
000. In 1927-1928, that balance will 

( In 1928-1929, in 
spite of the fact that the payment to 
Great Britain rises to $85,000,0000, the 
balance available to France will amount 
that year to $186,000,000; and, in 1930, 
after meeting her obligations to. the 
United States and to Great Britain, there 
will be a balance from reparation pay- 
ments of $237,000,000. 

Figures Given For Itaty. 

Italy is paying us this year $5,000,000 
and to Great Britain $19,000,000. They 
will receive from Germany $22,000,000, 
which is just $2,000,000 less than is 
necessary to meet their obligations to 


| Great Britain and the United States. But, 
| in 1929, German reparations will have 


risen to $45,000,000, leaving to Italy a 
balance, after her payments as debtor, of 
$21,000,000. And even in 1986, when her 


payments to us will amount to $16,000,- | 
000, and to Great Britain approximately | 


$20,000,000, those two amounts will still 
fall short by $15,000,000 of the sums re- 
ceived from Germany. 

Belgium this year will receive from 


| Germany $16,000,000 more than she will 


pay to other countries; in 1927-1928, 


| $18,000,000 more; in 1929-1930, $27,000,- 
scinelie eeoended tw va in Breanne and | 000 more. Jugo Sl&via will receive this 
|Great Britain 


year $11,000,000 more than they will 
have to pay, and next year $13,000,000 
more. All of the other powers that owe 
us money will, in the aggregate, receive 
this year $3,000,000 less than they have 
to pay, but by 1929 will be receiving $3,- 
000,000 more than they have to pay. 
Finally, we come to Great Britain. 
Under the agreements with France, 
Britain will receive from 
France approximately $71,000,000 this 
year; from Italy approximately $19,- 
000,000; from Germany approximately 
$72,000,000, and will pay us $160,000,- 
000. Or, in other words, Great Britain 


| will receive this year from her debtors 


$2,000,000 more than she pays us. Next 
year Great Britain will receive from 
France $69,000,000; from Italy, $19,000,- 
000; from Germany, $87,000,000; or a 
total of $175,000,000. Great Britain will 
pay us $160,000,000, leaving a balance of 
$15,000,000. In 1928-1929, Great Britain 
will receive from France $85,000,000; 
from Italy, $19,000,000; from Germany, 
$127,000,000; or a total of $231,000,000. 
Great Britain will pay us $161,000,000, 
making a credit balance of $70,000,000. 

It is true that in the past two years 
Great Britain has received about $100,- 
900,000 from Germany, France and Italy 
less than she has paid to the United 
States, but it is equally true that from 


a rate fess than most of |' 


Apparently you | 








Variety of Enamels -. 
On Iron Are Studied 


The Bureau of Standards is seeking 
improved enamels for kitchen ware, ac- 
cording to an ahnouncement issued 
March 16 by the Department of Com- 
merce, 

The full text of the official description 
of the study is as follows: t 

In an effort to determine if a wider 
variety of compositions of commercial 
vitreous enamels for sheet iron and steel 
could be used in the production of enam- 
eled kitchen ware and: similar articles, 
the Bureau of Standards has studied new 
fields of first and second coat enamels 
and has recently completed its investiga- 
tion of first coats. .The present com- 
mercial vitreous enamels used for this 
purpose are very limited in types of 
composition, according to the Bureau. 

The effects produced by the substitu- 
tion of various constituents commonly 
used in enamels, one for another,..were 
studied with reference to the resistance 
of the enamels to failure, when sub- 
jected to mechanical impact and sudden 
temperature changes. In general, the 
ingredients which improved most of the 
resistance to the test treatment were 
flint and sodium oxide. Borie oxide fa- 
vorably influenced resistance to mechani- 
cal impact in one type of composition. 
Thermal expansion played a much less 
conspicuous part in the resistance of 
first coats than of second coats to the 
test treatments. 


this year on Great Britain every year 
will receive from her debtors a substan- 
tial amount more than she will pay to 
us, so that her American payments will 
not constitute a drain upon her own eco- 
nomic resources. 

It is true that Great Britain has 
agreed not to accept more from her 
debtors than the sums which when added 
to reparation payments will equal those 
which she pays the United States. But 
even taking this into consideration,’ it 
is obvious that your statement that the 
debt agreements which we have made 
impose a tremendous burden of taxation 
for the next two generations on friendly 
countries, is not accurate, since the sums 
paid us will not come from taxation, but 
will be more than met by the paymepts 
to be exacted from Germany. 

_ It must also be obvious that if the 
amounts to be paid by all our debtors 
are to be reduced and a corresponding 
reduction is to be made in the amount of 
reparations to be paid by Germany, the 
net effect of this change will be to trans- 


| fer the burden of reparation payments 


from the. shoulders of the German tax- 
payer to those of the American taxpayer. 

Finally, the joint faculties of Colum- 
bia and Princeton urge the American 
people to reconsider the debt settlements 
with Allied countries “because of the 
growing Odium with which this ¢ountry 
is coming to be regarded by our Eu- 
ropean associates.” I doubt whether Eu- 
ropean nations dislike us as much as 
some people tell us they do. But I know 
this, that if they do,*the cancellation 
of that part of their debts which has not 
already been canceled will not of itself 
change their dislike into affection. 
Neither in international relations any 
more than in private life is affection a 
purchasable commodity, while my ob- 
servation and reading of history lead me 
to conclude that a nation is hardly likely 
to deserve and maintain the respect of 
other nations by sacrificing its own just 
claims. 

No one can insure the future; but 
given normal conditions, it is believed a 
true balance has been held between the 
duty of the Debt Commission to the 
American taxpayer and fairness towards 
those nations to which was extended aid 
during and after the war. The debts 


| have not been cancelled, but excessive 


demands not been made. Certainly, the 
debt settlements cannot become too 
heavy a load in the next few years. In 
the future, with peace and the develop- -- 
ment of trade internally and externally, 
it is not voo much to expect that this 
will be equatly true of the later years 
also. The outstanding fact is that these 
debts have been settled. A fair trial can. 


| now be had, not on theory, but in prac- 


tice, and a reopening of the whole ques- 
tion at the present time would do more- 
to interrupt the steady progress achieved. 
since settlement than might be gained 
from any ultimate minor adjustments 
that can be effected. 

Very ‘sincerely yours, 

A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 

Dr. John Grier Hibben, President, Prince. 

ton University, Princeton, New Jersey, 


Commercial] 


Motion 
Pictures . 


VAST industrial organi- 

zation with forests, 

foundries and factories 
in full operation; a graphic, 
easily understood analysis of 
the action of complicated ma- 
chine; the effect of an ex- 
plosion; a microscopic view of 
a chemical phenomenon—these 
are a few of the every day 
tasks of Eastern Film Corpora- 
tion’s Commercial Motion Pic- 
tures. Let us talk motion pic- 
tures with you at your conven- 
ience. You cannot buy our 
service unless you need’ it—you 
do not pay for it until you are 
satisfied. 


Eastern 
Film “7 


220W42nd. Stns 
Wisconsin 3770 


Philadelphia Office : 
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And Vegetables Rise 


= For Week Over 1926 


"Strawberry WReceipts at Mar. 
kets Unusually Large 5 
Spring Cx-ops Begin Ac- 

tive Miovement. 


Sie 


Receipts of fresh fruits and vegetables 
from the South znd West were comsid- 
erably heavier during the week ended 


S. 
« 


* March 14 than Gurring the corresponding | 


* period in 1926, sxccording to the weekly 
~ yeview of the wholesale fruits and veg- 
etable markets Just issued by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. Straw- 
* berry shipments were unusually large 
for the season. ‘Khe full text of the re- 
view follows: ; 
Spring vegetables and berries “were 
‘beginning to move actively from the 
South and West, and soon will be crowd- 
z ing old, storage crops from the market. 
A few cherries, the first of the season, 
arrived in New ‘York City by air-mail 
from California. Asparagus also ‘was 
moving in carlots from that State. 
«Strawberry shipments from the South 
were heavy for this time of the year. 
Combined movement of 22 fruits and 
vegetables durimg the past week in- 
seereased to 15,670 cars, or 2,000 more 


»othan for the seame period last season. | 


Asparagus Shipments Rise. 


Shipments Of asparagus are rapidly | 


increasing. Exmtire cars of this spring 
delicacy are already moving from Cali- 


fornia, and light express shipments have | 


“come from southeastern States. The 
"California crop is expected to be Ssome- 
what less thare last season’s Outturn, 
but Georgia, South Carolina and the Pa- 
‘scife Northwest are making heavier 
shipments each year for the early 
~ market. 
Combined asparagus acreage in South 


Carolina and Georgia is about 50 per cent | 
greater than that in California, grown | 


for shipment £resh, but only 20 to 60 
crates per acre are harvested im _ the 
Southeast, compared with 150 crates in 
the West. 
“timated crop im California is 1,200,000 
crates, While South Carolina expects 
384,000 and Georgia 100,000 crates. 
The delta district of California also 
grows 50,000 acres of asparagus for can- 
- ning. This year’s canning crop may 
-. amount to 65,000 tons; the 1926 aspar- 
agus pack in that State was 2,240,000 
cases, of More than twice the pack of 
10 years ago. California’s asparagus 
» for canning last year had an estimated 
farm value of $3,500,000, while the crop 
grown for shipment direct to market 
was valued at $4,700,000. Nearly two- 
thirds of the 2,400 carloads shipped by 


+ 11 States durimge 1926 originated im Cali- | 
The first weekly peak of 300) 


fornia. 
cars usually Occurs about April 1, but 
movement froma other States comtinues 
well into July. 
Potato Holdings Larger. 
March 1 holdings of potatoes in the 
35 late-shippimge States were estimated 
at 84,041,000 bushels, compared with 67,- 
_ 050,000 a year ago and 127,928,000 bush- 
els on March 1, 1925. These figuxres in- 
clude stocks held for food and fox seed, 
as well as stocks available for 
About 4,000,000 more bushels are re- 
_ served for seed this year than last year. 
' Total carlot shipments from the 1926 
‘ potato crop to date are 14,000 cars 
greater or 8,400,000 bushels heavier than 
movement of the 1925 crop to this time 
““last season. "“Khis excess of 8 per cent 
““compares With an increase in total pro- 
_ duction of 10 per cent over the 1925 
crop. Prices of old potatoes advanced 
* considerably Guaring the week, burt mar- 
kets closed somewhat easier. Shipments 
increased to 5,100 cars, with Maine for- 
warding 1425 znd Minnesota over 1,000. 
; Weather Hampers Crop. 
“' In spite of Theavy acreage in the Rio 
* Grande Valley of Texas, the crop of new 
potatoes there may not be proportion- 


ately. large because average yields per | 
acre will fall below original expectations, | 
- Cold weather has tended to delay the | 
+-maturity and xmovement of Southern po- | 


~ tatoes. 
Cold-storage stocks of apples ora March 


l were 3 per cent less than holdings on | 


«the same date a year ago. Net with. 


drawals from storage during February | 


* were heavy, amounting to more than a 
million barrels, over three milliom boxes 

* and about half a nillion bushel baskets, 
~Combined withdrawals were 26 per cent 

~greater tham during February, 1926. 
+ Supplies remaining in cold storage the 


first of the xmonth were 2,162,000 bar. | 
* rels, 7,352,000 boxes and 1,558,000 bas- | 


« kets. 
Much stock 
» ning to show = scald, and this tends to 
keep prices Gown. British auction prices 
‘on barrels wrere somewhat lower but 
«boxed apples sold well, 

Onions adwanced sharply during the 
week, as supplies of good, yellow stock 
are limited. Celery markets were firm, 
but lettuce, spinach, strawberries, and 
tomatoes declined. 


Winter Just Closed 
Miildest in Y ears 


[Comtdéreued from Page 1-3 
east of the Rocky Mountains 
countered extremely cold weather. 

The text of the statement of W eather 
Bureau follows: 

The United States has experienced, 
in recent years, a remarkable series of 
mild winters. The winter of 1917-18 
Was severe practically everywhere east 
‘of the Rocky Mountains, but following 
.this, year after year, the winters have 
-been moderate to unusually mild, as a 
‘tule, and that of 1926-27, just closed, 
‘was one Of the mildest of the long 
series. The only exception to continu. 
ous winter xraildness since 1917-18 was 
,the winter of 1919.20, which -was cold 
rin» Central + aerid. Northern: States east 


en- 


Consequently, the 1927 es- | 


sale, | 


on the market is begin- | 
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 Shinmen f Fruits Abnormally High Temperatiares Endarager 
. eecats 0 Fruit Trees W here Prematurey Advanced 


Weekly W eather and Crop Report States Damage From 
Freese Not as Great as Reported. 


Abnormally high temperatures which 
continued through the week just ended 
endangered fruit trees in the Central 
and Southern States where they are pre- 
maturely advanced, according to the 
weekly weather and crop report issued 
by the Weather Bureau on March 16, 
Damage from the freeze in the South- 
east duringe the preceding week was 
found not to be as great as at first re- 
ported. 

Rains and snows over the Great Plains 
region durimg the week supplied addi- 
tional soil moisture for the winter wheat 
of that section. The crop is reported 
jas making satisfactory progress. 

The full text of the general summary 
of the report follows: | 

During the first few days of the week | 
a moderate depression moved eastward 
over Gulf coast districts, attended by 
precipitatiom quite generally in the South 
from Arkansas and east Texas eastward, 
with some wather heavy rainfall in the 
Southeast. The principal storm of the 
week, howewer, moved from Arizona and 
New Mexico eastward to northern Texas, 
and thence northeastward to the Great | 
Lakes on the 10-18, attended by wide- 
spread raim or snow in the Southwest 
and general rains throughout the in. | 
tetior of the country. 


Changes Were Not Marked. 
Temperature changes were not 
marked. Che week opened with warm 
weather. prevailing quite generally, and 
higher tham normal temperatures were 
; the rule ower much the greater portion | 








of the country throughout nearly the | 
| entire period, except that moderately | 
cold weather for the seasom was ex- | 
perienced during much of the week in | 
the Southwest and most of the more 
| western States. In the East the latter 
| part of the ‘week was unusually warn, | 
but cooler weather prevailed at its close 
in most districts. 

The week was slightly cooler than nor- | 
mal in the west Gulf area and in prac- | 
tically all sections west of the Rocky | 
Mountains, but the deficiencies in tem- 
perature were mostly small, being 
usually only 1 degree or 2 degrees, In 
all other sections of the country the 
temperature was much above normal, 
and markedly so in the interior and 
Northern States where the weekly means 
ranged from 6 degrees to as much as 
18 degrees. higher than the _ seasonal | 
average. In the East, freezing weather | 
did not extend farther south than | 
central Virginia, while in the Mis- | 
sissippi Walley temperatures of 32 
degrees ox lower were confined to the , 
| Northern Staies; no subzero  tempera- 
| tures were reported from any part of | 
the country. 

The table shows also that precipitation | 
was moderately heavy to heavy or ex- 
| cessive Over a large area from the Ohio 
| Valley southward, with some _ southern | 
| Mississippi Valley stations receiving | 
| from 4 to 6 inches or more fox the week. | 
There wexe substantial falls also in| 
much of the central Great Plains, the 
western Lake region, and in Pacific coast | 
| districts. Elsewhere the amounts were | 
mostly light. 

Early Fruit Menaced- 
The persistent abnormally high tem- 
| perature has prematurely and unfavor- 
| ably advanced fruit trees throughout 
| the Central and Southern States, and the 
| earlier varieties in many sections are | 
| in great danger of a later killing frost. | 
| Such fruits as peaches, pears, plums, 
| and apricots are now blooming as far 
; north as southern Missouri and the | 
| lower Ohio Valley, much in advance of | 
| an average season, and more than 300 
miles north of the average killing frost | 
date line at this time of year. Killing 
| frost normally occurs as late as March 
| 15 well toward the southern portions of 
; the central and east Gulf States and 
to central Texas. Late reports from the | 
recent freeze indicate that early fruits | 
| inthe Southeast were not as badly dam- 





|aged as at first thought. 

There was much interruption by rains 
and wet soil to field work in the Cotton 
| Belt, although considerable preparation | 
| for seeding was accomplished in the 
| northwestern portion and the more east- 
ern districts. Some additional cotton was | 
planted in Florida and Texas, but little 
has as wet been seeded in the latter 
State, except in the extreme southern | 
portion. It was also too wet for field 
work in muuch of the interior, but w 
| favorable in the Middle Atlantic States 
and in most of the Northwest. Addi- 
tional moisture over the western half 
of the country was welcome. 


Favorable for Winter W heat. 
Small Grains—The week ‘was mostly | 
favorable for winter wheat and the crop 
is making satisfactory progress quite 
generally, but reports show - late-sown | 


of the Mississippi River, but otherwise | 
mostly mild. The outstanding cases of 
widespread mildness for the series were 
the winters of 1920-21, 1923-24, and 
1926-27, in each of which practically 
every Scate inthe Union had a warmer 
| than normal winter, 

There was more than the normal | 
amount of snowfall fort he winter in 
many of the highelevations of the West- 
j ern States and also along the northern 
border of the country from the western 
Lake region westward, while the | 
amounts were above normal in most 
places im the northern Ohio Valley area, 
from the central Lake region eastward, 
j}and in Atlantic coast districts from 
Pennsylvania northward. In addition, 
local areas in Virginia and “North Caro- 
lina and in northern Texas and Okla- 
homa had somewhat more than the 
usual Amount. Elsewhere quite gen- 
erally east of the Rocky Mountains 
there was less than normal snowfall, 
the deficiencies being especially large 
in the Missouri and middle and upper 
Mississippi Valley, the -wpper Ohio 
Valley, the South-Central States, and 
middle Atlantic area. 











| received from 707. 


| 1926. 
; at private sale and 3,771 
| auction. 


| sold, 


| bred 


grain im poor condition im some upper 
Ohio Valley sections. Rains and snows 
over the Great Plains region and more 
western States were very ‘favorable in 
supplying additional soil moisture, while 
cereal crops made good advance in the 
South. The seeding of spring oats is 
being delayed by wet soil in many sec- 
tions, amd this work is gretting behind 
an average season, especially in the 
Southwest. 

Ranges, Pastures, and Livestock—Pas- 
ture lands continued to inaprove in most 
of the South, and considerable growth 
was apparent well to the central por- 
tions of the country. Further precipi- 
tation ower the western States improved 
the range conditions, but was rather un- 
favorable for livestock in some sections. 
Feed is scarce in central-northern dis- 
tricts, but the weathex permitted free 
ranging in the northern Great Plains. 
with a consequent saving of feed. Graz- 
ing lands are improving in the Pacific 
Coast States and far Southwest. 


Miscellaneous Crops.—Truck is gen- | 


erally im good condition in most southern 
areas, with mostly fair to good progress. 
Potato planting advanced fairly well. It 
was too cool for some truck crops in 
California and too wet for others. While 


'there was considerable damage to fruit 


reported from some sections of the 


| Southeast and South Atlantic States by 


the recent cold, the injuxy, in general, 
was much less than first indicated. Un- 
favorable advance of bloorm continued. 


Sale Prices Higher 
For Purebred Hogs 


Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomnics Reports 85 Per 
Cent Sold in Corn Belt. 
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Corn 


Association Planned 
To Market Honey 
Produced in West 


Advertising Campaign Con- 
templated to Further Sales 
of Pure White Variety in 
Eastern Siates. 


Formation of a coperative association 
to market honey produced in Utah, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
and parts of Nevada and Washington, is 
under way, according to an announce- 
ment just made by the Division of Agri- 
cultural Cooperation of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. A rough esti- 
mate placed the annual production of 
honey in the region at 20,000,000 pounds, 
worth, at present prices, from $750,000 


, to $800,000. Although there are several 


small honey associations in various parts 
of the country no organization com- 
parable to that proposed has ever been 
formed, according to the statement. The 
full text follows: 

Honey producers of the intermountain 
States met recently at Laramie, Wyo., 
to consider the organization of a co- 
operative honey marketing association. 
A honey producers organization com- 


| mittee has advised with the United States | 


Department of Agriculture regarding the 
organization set-up and operating meth- 
ods. The plan suggested contemplates 
the organization of the Intermountain 
Honey Producers’ Association. 


Advertising Contemplated. 

The proposed organization would pro- 
mote the sale of intermountain white 
honey under its own brands and in re- 
tail containers, and will involve consider- 
able advertising and publicity work, Bee 
keepers in the States concerned produce 
a high grade of clover and alfalfa honey, 
which heretofore has not reached the 
eastern market in a pure form, but only 
when mixed with darker honey. It is 
believed there will be an excellent mar- 


| ket for intermountain honey in its pure 


Sales prices for purebred Duroc Jer- | 


sey hogs, of which 85 
were 
erally higher in 1926 than in 1925, it 
shown ina summary of price 
formation gathered by 
Agricultural Economics. 


The full text of the summary follows: 


Purebred Duroc Jersey hog prices 
were steady to higher im 1926 than in 
1925, 


per cent sold 


is 


States Department of Agriculture, 
though the sale price imformation this 
year is not directly comparable with 
that of previous years, due toa change 
of form used in gatherimg the informa- 


| tion, certain comparisons may be made 


and these comparisons imdicate that the ! in 1921, after 


prices are higher. 
Questionnaires Sent Breeders. 
Questionnaires were sent to 4,188 
listed Duroc Jersey breeders and reports 
Of the latter, 142 
reported they had gone out of business, 
62 reported no sales or sales for 


| slaughter only, and 503 breeders reported 


sales of 14,500 animals during the year 
Of this number, 10,729 were sold 
were sold at 


Of the total number of Duroc Jersey 
hogs reported sold, 1.990 were pigs un- 


| der four months of age and 4,594 were 


pigs over four months and under eight 
months of age, 2,197 were boars over 
eight months and under two years, and 


| 109 were boars over two years of age, 


3,718 bred gilts, 621 birred sows and 1,- 
141 gilts and 130 sows not bred. 
1,386 or 10 per cent of the younger 
pigs sold at prices ranging from $10 to 
$25. 457 or 23 per cent sold under $10 
and 147 or 7 per cent sold between $25 


im the Corn Belt States, were gen- | 


form. 

About 8300 members will probably be 
included in the organization when 
formed. The States to be represented in- 
clude Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 


in_ | Colorado and parts of Nevada and Wash- 
} ington. 
— eo | amount of honey annually produced in 


A rough estimate places the 
this region at about 20,00000 pounds, 
worth, at present prices, from $750,000 
to $800,000. Most of the bee keepers 


| who are expected to join the association 
according to reports to the Bu- | 
reau of Agricultural Economics, United 


Al- | 


are carlot producers, whose average out- 


| put exceeds 30,000 pounds a year. 


Failure in California Noted. 

Honey producers have not heretofore 
been particularly active in cooperative 
marketing. A large honey producers” co- 
operative existed in California during 
the war period, but became insolvent 
making excessively lib- 
eral advances for honey delivered to it. 


| There are a few small honey associa- 


and $75. The average price for pigs of | 


this age during 1025 was $14. 


3,610 or 79 per cent of the pigs be- | : 
tween four and eight month: | of Agriculture for equipment to be used 
ee a | in the corn-borer campaign totaled $1,- 


substantial part of the | 


at prices ranging frome $25 to $50; 11 
per cent sold below $25 and 
sold between $50 and $2235. 
average price was $32 
age. 
The 


The 1925 
for rigs of this 
1,662 boars eight 


months and 


; under two years of age, or 76 per cent, 


| 5 

10 per cent | 520,584.04. 
} autmotives 
| contracted for it was stated. 


| is the text of a summary of the awards, 


tions in various parts of the country, 
but nothing comparable to the contem- 
plated intermountain organization. 

Under the proposed marketing plan, all 
honey of the same grade and quality 
handled by the association would be 


‘KLE SKATENMENTS HERSIN "ARE CIVEN ON Ofrrcrar AUTHORITY ONTY 
AND Witiout COMMENT By THE UNITED Stazis DAILY. 


Public Lands 


Cottonseed Received at Mills for Seven 
Months Ending February 28 Shows Increase 


Department of Commerce Reports 5,752,931 Tons as 
Compared With Total for Same Period, 1925 to 1926. 


Cottonseed figures compiled by the Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce, 
show that 5,752,931 tons were received at the mills for the period of August 1, 1926, 
to February 28, 1927, as compared to 5,192,843 tons for the previous corresponding 


period, 1925 to 1926, 
crushed and on hand at the mills. 


Increases also were noted for the same periods in cottonseed 


The full text of the Bureau’s statement follows: 


Cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products manufac- 
tured, shipped out, on hand and exported for seven months ending February 28, 1927 


and 1926, 


COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED AND ON HAND (Tons). 


Received at mills* 
Aug. 1 to Feb. 28 
1926 


United States 


Alabama. . 
Arizona... .. 
Arkansas .. 
California .. 
Georgia... 
Louisiana... 
Mississippi . . 

North Carolina ... 
ORIANOMS 6.06.6 00. 
South Carolina ... 
Tennessee 
Texas .. ese 
Al OUNE 6 be eee 


332,491 
49,914 
427,107 
81,082 
599,855 
224,232 
631,316 
398,997 
534,403 
268,447 
327,197 
1,765,233 
112,657 


329,928 
53,712 
419,291 
78,215 
488,479 
227,901 
656,693 
349,385 
519,330 
248,682 
350,405 
1,332,068 
138,754 


oe © wee 


Season 
1926-7 
1925-6 
1926-7 
1925-6 
1926-7 
1925-6 
1926-7 
1925-6 
1926-7 
1925-6 
1926-7 
1925-6 
1926-7 
1926-6 


Item. 
Crude oil 
(pounds ) 
Refined oil 
(pounds ) 
Cake and meal. 
SUH). Sdeenes 
FS os 0408 eee 
(tons) ss. 
Lintert » 0 0 s06 s 
(Running bales) 
Hull fiber . i 
(500-lb. bales) 
Gbts. motes, etc. 
(500-lb. bales) 


Aug. 1 

*8,280,561 
4,847,333 
7145,670,884 
173,549,345 
142,844 
18,976 
92,33: 
39,508 
65,753 
18,547 
17,335 
4,008 
6,763 
1,758 





Crushed 
Aug. 1 to Feb. 28 
1927 1926 


On hand at mills 
Feb. 28 
1927 1926 
744,246 


297,977 
43,865 
388,926 
64,414 
523,826 
196,700 
545,289 
323,260 
420,711 
244,100 
298,548 
1,502,622 
101,433 


34,043 

2,720 
46,953 
17,221 
70,808 


134,631 
54,122 
101,718 
24,515 
28,871 
180,584 
23,742 


1, 


*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 23,249 toms and 82,276 tons on hand 
August 1, nor 65,971 tons and 110,740 tons reshipped for 1927 and 1926, respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 
Onhand Produced Aug. Shippedout Aug. On hand 


1to Feb, 28 

1,471,752,045 
1,288,592,633 
$1,180,701,015 
1,000,507,205 
2,218,245 
2,081,965 
1,442,861 

1,234,029 
806,087 
839,706 
65,545 
70,898 
28,411 
30,815 


1 to Feb. 28 
,378,134,699 


Feb. 28 
*155,680,433 
121,579,275 
7460,721,631 
260,451,744 
153,639 
357,495 
226,521 
178,720 
194,336 
200,105 
17,903 
18,510 
138,443 
12,057 


56,396 
21,73 


20,516 


*Includes 3,532,157 and 17,945,092 pounds held by refining and manufacturing 
establishments and 2,972,229 and 42,341,820 pounds in transit to refiners and con- 


sumers August 1, 1926, and February 28, 


1927, respectively. 


+Includes 2,376,188 and 7,280,845 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents and 
warehousemen at places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 
2,702,114 and 8,501,834-pounds in transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleo- 
margarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1926, and February 28, 1927, respectively. 

* Produced from 1,293,672,869 pounds crude oil. 


EXPORTS OF COTTONSEED PRODUCTS FOR SEVEN MONTHS ENDING 
FEBRUARY 28. 


Item. 


ORE CREE a Sa araharoraid sop ad eald ee asarees see 

OORT doe ve chs a PSY CN RW 'e 08-6 eM erated aa ars e8 
bse tiers tons 
. .Tunning bales 


Cees CHE WORE 6 d.ccicrccss ted ceweme ses 
Latitehh ss as 


Wool Markets Show 


Continued Confidence 


Moderate Volume of Busi- 


ness at Boston for Week 
Ended March 12. 


pooled regardless of the particular region | 


in which it was produced. In order to 
handle pooled honey, a subsidiary ware- 
house corporation would be formed to 
operate a warehouse under the Federal 
warehouse act. 


Contracts Awarded 
In Borer Campaign 


Equipment 
584.04 Ordered by Agricul- 


ture Department. 


Contracts awarded by the Department 


A 
equipment remains to be 
Following 


| showing the amount and item ordered, 
| from whom and the price: 


sold at a range of $25 to $50, and 22 | 


per cent sold at $50 ox more. Boars of 
this age averaged $37 per head for 1925. 

"mand for bred gilts was greater 
thai, tor boars during 1926. Of the 3,718 
the bulk or 93 per cent sold be- 
tween price ranges of $25 and $75, be- 


ing almost equally divided between $25 | 
| to $50 and $50 to $75. About half of one 


per cent sold bellow $25 and about 6% 


| per cent sold above $75. The 1925 aver- 
| age price was $41. The bulk of the bred 


sows sold between $50 and $% with 


about an equal number selling below $56 | 


and above $75. Most of the gilts not 
sold between $25 and $50, while 
the larger percentage of sows not bred 
ranged between $50 and $75, 

Comparison of the percentages of total 
sales that brought below $25 and above 
$150 indicates that in greneral the prices 
in 1926 were higher than in any of the 
three previous year's. The percentage 
selling for less than $25 in 1926 was 
froma 17% per cent to 24 per cent less 
than in 1923 to 1925, while the percent- 
age selling between $25 and $150 was 
correspondingly higher. 

Top prices were not reported for 1926, 


but the highest sales shown were, for 


aged boars above $900 compared with a 


top price of $300 in 1925; for younger 
boars above $600 cormpared with $200 


and for bred sows above $400 compared 
with $205, 


This report shows that 85 per cent or 
12,380 animals were sold in the Corn 
Belt or the North Central States, 11 per 


cent or 1,591 were sold in the Southern 


States, while the North Atlantic and 


Mountain and Pacific sections each sold 


only 2 percent of the total which wa 
14,500.,- : 





1,200 pairs auto tags, 8. G. Adams 


Stamp & Stationery Co., St. Louis, Mo., | 


$216.00 


800 stubble beaters, International Har- | 


tional Harvester Co. of America, Chi- 
$102,202.50. 

440 tractors. 2-cyl., 15-27 h. p., Deere 
& Company, Moline, Ill. $281,922.00. 

440 tractors, 4-cyl., 15-30 h. p., Inter- 
national Harvester Co. of America, Chi- 
cago, Ill., $283,091.00. 

324 3-gang plows, Vulcan Plow Works, 
Evansville, Ind., $25,045.00; 2%, 30 days. 

64 oil burning apparatus, Federal 
Motor Truck Company, Detroit, Mich., 
$482,014.00. 

150 one-half ton steel box body trucks, 
Donohoe Motor Company, Washington, 
D. C., $62,016.00. ( 

75 coupes, Willys-Overland, 
Ohio, $43,365.00. 

44 one-half ton canopy top trucks, 
Donohoe Motor Company, Washington, 
$20,164.26. 

200 burning 


Toledo, 


carriages, Ohio Iron 


Works Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $22,- 


000.00; 44%, 10 days. 

Lumber, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., $6,585.59. 

Staples, F. P. May Hardware Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., $18.00. 

Tacks, T. E. Conklin Brass & Copper 
Co., New York, N. Y., $27.98; 2%, 10 
days. 

Copper cloth, G. A. Wiliams & Son, 
New York, N. Y., $6,003.00; 2%, 10 days. 

Screening, G. F. Wright Steel & Wire 
Co., Worcester, Mass., $2,772.00; 2%, 10 
days. 

Skids and boxes, Lansing Company, 
Lansing, Mich., $9,212.75. 


\ 8.400. feet. xone., one:auarter. ineh,- Pe-’ 


Costing $1,520,- | 


Moderate confidence in the wool mar- 
ket conditions continued to be evident 
during the week ending March 12 al- 
though business was of a moderate vol- 
ume at the Boston market, according 
to areview of condtions at that market 
just issued by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Price quotations were 
unchanged. 

The full text of the review follows: 

Trading on this market has been of 
a very moderate volume during the past 
week. The business has been spotty with 
| some houses very quiet while others were 
| moving a fair volume, pricipally of the 
| fine domestic and medium to low count 
| South American wools. Prices are quot- 
| ably unchanged although easier spots 
| can be found. 


However, the situation on the whole 
| appears sound from a statistical stand- 
| point. A slow domestic goods market 
is balanced by strong, active raw wool 
| markets abroad. In view of this situation 
the large factors in this market are hold- 
ing firmly to their views which have 
continued to be of a moderately confi- 
dent tone for some time. 


Bright fleece wools have continued 
|; active. A few small sales on Ohio 
| delaine and on Ohio %% blood, 58s, 60s, 
strictly combing, were reported at prices 
| around the low side of quoted ranges. 
Medium grades were less active but 
there was some inquiry from the mills. 
Bids however on %, 56s and % blood 
48s, 50s, were on the lower side of the 
range of recent selling prices and about 
acent lower in some instances. Asking 
prices are fairly firm on the 56s grade. 
Offering of 48s, 50s are being made a 
little more freely at around 44c in the 
grease, 

Trading in territory wools has _ re- 
mained spotty during the past week. 
The bulk of the sales was on the fine 
grade. The better stapled lots of French 
combing realized prices in the range of 
$1.02 to $1.05 scoured basis. ‘A few sales 
of % blood, 58s, 60s strictly combing 
were reported at $1.00 to $1.02 for good 
staple, while shorter combing 58s, 60s 
sold as low as 965 cents, clean basis. 

Prices om Foreign Wools Steady. 

There was a scattered demand for 
limited quantities of %, 56s, strictly 
combing. The call for the % blood, 483s, 
50s grade has remained quite restricted, 
Business on spot foreign wools has con- 





oria Rope & Cordage Co., Peoria, Ill., ap- 
proximately $215,00; 14% discount. 
2 electric drills, U. S. Electric Tool 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, $135.00; 2%, 
10 days. 
360 tractors, light, Ford Motor Com. 


\Potal. $1.520.584.04, 


1927 
Not 
avail- 
able 

134,518 


1926 
27,814,056 
18,550,460 

291,646 
59,569 


sees DOUNGS 
sees POUNCS 


Russian Procurings 


Of Grain Show Rise 


Total to March 1 Exceeds 
1926 Figure by 2,364,000 
Short Tons. 


Russian grain procuring up to March 
1 were 2,364,000 short tons greater 





than for the same period in 1926, ac- 


cording to a statement just issued by | 


the Department of Agriculture, based 
on cabled information from the United 
States Agricultural Commissioner at 
Berlin. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

The total Russian grain procuring for 
the present marketing season up to 
March 1 amounts to 10,364,000 short. tons, 
as compared with 8,000,000 short tons, 
for the same period last year, accord- 
ing to a cable to the Department from 
Agricultural Commissioner G. C. Haas, 
at Berlin. 

February 
short tons, 


procurings totaled 957,000 
which was only $81.5 per 


; cent of the amount planned and 12.8 per 


cent below procurements during Feb- 
ruary, 1926. This decrease was chiefly 
caused by the small procurements of 
barley and oilseeds, Wheat and rye pro- 
curements were 19 per cent above last 
year. The table below gives the procure- 
ments during February by crops and dis- 
trites and the percentage of the plans 
executed. 

The eastern region is now the most 
important in the procuring campaign. 
Siberia procured 108,300 short tons, or 
97 per cent of the plans, and it is es- 


| timated that March procurings in this 


district will be 252,800 short tons. No 
increase is expected during March in 
the other districts. 

The grain stocks along the Siberian 
railroad are estimated at 650,000 short 
tons on Marchl, as compared with 650,- 
000 short tons on February 1. Mr. Haas 
states that the shortage of sacks, stor- 


|age facilities and cars have all ham- 


pered procuring. This situation is being 
felt, especially since prompt marketing 
is needed, because of the high moisture 
content of the grain. 

On March 5 Mr. Haas reported that 
heavy marketings occurred early because 
of increased taxes and he now states 


tinued very slow. Limited quantities of 
fine Australians have been moved by a 
few houses. Occasional sales Ihave been 
consummated on South American cross- 
breds. Prices on all lines of foreign 
wools remained steady in spite of the 
narrow demand. The strength of raw 
woll markets abroad is a very important 
factor in maintaining the values of for- 
eign spot wools on this market. 
Although shearing of the mohair clip is 
said to be under way in Texas, buying 
by dealers and mills has not started as 
yet, according to authorities on this 
market. Mills are not drawing very 
heavily upon this market for new sup- 





plies of raw hair. However, deliveries 


pany, Washington, D. C., $173,577.96, __| on contracts for mohair sorts, tops and 


\warns’ continue at a fairly steady rate. 


24,318 | 


Homestead 


Entries 


Two Tracts of Land 
Opened for Entry in 
Utah and Colorado 


Plats Available Include One 
of 22,769 Acres and 
Another of 11,152 


Acres. 


A plat of resurveys, representing 22,- 
769.32 acres, of which 4,627.05 acres is 
in private ownership, will be opened to 
entry in Grand County, Colo., on April 
6, it has just been stated by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The soil is described as being fertile 
sandy loam which under irrigation pro- 
duces good crops of hay, grain and 
hardier varieties of vegetables. Coal for 
local consumption is mined in one of the 
sections, it is said. sd 

A plat of surveys representing 11,- 
152.382 acres of public land in San Juan 
County, Utah, also will be opened to 
entry on March 25 it was announced. 
The soil is described as being shallow 
rocky loam on sandstone bed rock and as 
being adaptable to stock grazing. x 


/ 


‘Twenty Days to File. 


The full text of the statement by the 
Department on the land in Grand County, 
Colo., follows: 


The plat of resurveys in T. 3 N., R. 80 
W., 6th P. M., Grand County, Colorado, 
will be officially filed in the district land 
office at Denver, Colorado, on April 6, 
1927, at 9 o’clock a. m, 

For 91 days beginning April 6, 1927, 
the unreserved lands represented on said 
| plat will be open to entry under the 
homestead and desert land laws by quali- 
fied former service men of the World 
War and also to entry by those persons 
claiming a preference right to the land 
superior to that of the soldier’s. These 
parties may file their applications during 
the 20-day period immediately preceding 
the filing of the plat and all applications 
so filed will be treated as though filed 
' simultaneously at 9 o’clock a. m, on 
April 6, 1927. ..: J o’clock a. m., on July 
6, 1927, the lands remaining unentered 
and unreserved will be avaliable for 
entry under any applicable public land 
law by the general public. 


Represents Resurvey. 


This plat represents the resurvey of 
22,769.32 acres, of which 4,627.05 acres 
is in private ownership. Land: rough 
mountainous in northern portion, low 
rolling hills in southern portion. Soil: 
fertile sandy loan which under irriga- 
tion produces good crops of hay, grain, 
and hardier varieties of vegetables. 
Timber: heavy pine, spruce, balsam, and 
aspen on higher slopes. The lower slopes 
are covered with sage brush. The areag- 
is well watered by Troubdiesome and 
Antelope Creeks and their tributaries. 
Coal for local consumption is mined in 
Sec. 5. 


The full text of the “Department's 
statement on the land in San Juan 
County, Utah, follows: ; 

The plat of surveys in T.'28 %, R. 
22 E., S. L. B. and M., San Juan County, 
Utah, will be officially filed in the district 
land office at Salt Lake City, Utah, on 
March 25, 1927, at 9 o’clock a. m. 


Land Is Mountainous. 

For 91 days, beginning March 25, 1927, 
the unreserved land represented on said 
plat will be open to entry under the 
homestead and desert land laws by quali- 
fied former service men of the World 
War, and also to entry by those persons 
claiming a preference right to the land 
superior to that of the soldiers. These 
parties may file their applications dur- 
ing the 20-day period immediately pre- 
ceding the filing of the plat and _all appli- 
cations so filed will be treated as though 
filed simultaneously at 9 o’clock a, m. 
on March 25, 1927. At 9 o’clock a.m. 
on June 24, 1927, the land remaining un- 
entered and unreserved will be available 
for entry under any applicable public 
land law by the public generally. 

This plat represents the survey of 11,- 
152.32 acres of public land. — Land; 
broken, mountainous. Soil; shallow, 
rocky loam on sandstone bed rock. Tim- 
ber; scrub, cedar and pinyon. The town- 
ship is adapted to stock grazing. No 
indications of minerals were found. A 
little seepage water was noted in Hatch 
Wash. No other water noted. 








4 
Wheat Passing Bosphorus — 


Totals 680,000 Bushels 


Estimates of the Russian grain ship- 
|ments passing Constantinaple for the 
week ended March 11, derived from the 
most authoritative reports available in 
Constantinople, were as follows: Wheat, 
680,000 bushels; barley 130,000 bushels 
corn, 255,000 bushels; rye, 236,000 bushe 
els; according to a cablegram to the De- 
partment of Commerce from H. B. Smith, 
Special Representative of the Departe 
ment in London, just made public. 
that with the taxes largely paid, proe 
curings are dependent upon the indus- 
trial goods market. = 
The press reports a prohibition placed 
on exports of cottonseed oil and linseed 
oil to October 1, 1927, due to shortage 
of oilseeds. i 
February Procurings: 
February Percentage 
procurements of plans 
Crop and Region executed 
Crops: Shect tons Per cent 
Rye ‘ 216,700 89.4 
Wheat ..... 469,500 93.6 
Barley ...... 14,400 56.0 
Oats 144,500 04.9 
Region: 
Siberia 
Kasakstan ., 
Volga .coeees 


ee 


97.0 
80.4 
86.8 
bay 


108,300 
90,300 
162,500 





ALL STATEMENTS HEREIN ARE GIVEN ON OFFictAL AuTHoRITY ONLY 
AND WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Books and 


Publications 


Schedules Arranged 
For Cruises of Navy 
Reserves in Summer 


of 


Destroyer Squadrons 
Scouting Fleet to Be As- 
signed for Use in 
Training 


The schedule and plans for the four 
two-week summer training cruises of the 
Noval Reserve of the Atlantic seaboard 
and 11 cities of the Middle West have 
just been announced by the Department 
of the Navy. Destroyer squadrons of 
tho Scouting Fleet will be assigned for 
tho training of the naval students, it 
wus announced. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The destroyer squadrons of the Scout- 
ing Fleet will be employed during the 
summer months in the training of naval 
revervists of the Atlantic coast and from 
11 cities of the middle west. This is in 
accordance with the Navy’s policy inau- 
curated in 1925 to use active units of 
the flect for the training cruises of naval 
reserve officers and men. 


Four Training Periods. 
Four training periods of two weeks 


each are provided for in a schedule ap- | 


proved by the Secretary of the Navy to- 
day, though each ship assigned to this 
duty will not make over three cruises 
during July, August and September. De- 
stroyer division 25 which is now on duty 
in European waters will be overhauled 
after its return to the United States in 
June and will make a cruise from July 
20 to August 13 with the reserve divi- 
sions from Camden, N. J. 

The destroyers “Fox” and “Allen,” 
yaich are assigned to detached duty for 
the training of reservists, will make 
three cruises of two weeks each with 
one week between cruises for overhaul. 


Embark at Various Ports. 
The vessels will embark the reservists 


at various ports along the Atlantic and | 
Gulf coasts and will rendezvous off | 


tha 
each end of Long Island for maneuvers. 
Terget practice and certain forms of 


torpedo and mine practices will be held 
and drills will be carried out while the 
vessels maneuver as a destroyer squad- 


ron. 
It is the policy of the Navy Depart- 


ment to train members of the naval re- | 
serve so that each division of the naval 


reserve skall form a crew for a definitely 
named destroyer, now out of commission, 
in case of mobilization in time of national 
emergency. Each year the size of the 
divisions are enlarged with the aim that 
84 naval reservists will be available for 
a ship’s company, together with 12 
regular Navy men taken from ships in 
active service and 12 ex-regular service 
_men now in the 16-20-year class of naval 
“reservists. 


the naval reserve made the training 
cruises, and it is expected that the num- 
ber making the cruises this year will 
exceed 6,000. 


Grocers to Consider 


Educational Program | 


Conference of Retail Men of 
New York City Set for 
March 22. 


A conference of retail grocers of New 
York City will be held on March 22 in 
that city to consider the advisability of 
setting up an educational program, it 
has just been stated by E. W. Barn- 
hart, Chief of the Commercial Educa- 
tion Service of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 

Mr. Barnhart recently returned from 
a meeting with Henry Lohman, secretary 
of the United Retail Grocers Association 
of New York City. Mr. Barnhart ex- 
plained that the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education is trying to interest 
the New York City grocers in the de- 
velopment of an educational program as 
a part of the program being promoted 
by the National Association of Retail 
Grocers. 

The United Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion of New York City is composed of 
}13 local organizations, Mr. Barnhart 
said. It is planned to have representa- 
tives from each of these participate in 
the conference on March 22. 


Six of Eight Officers 
Selected for Air Course 


The selection of six of the eight of- 
ficers to take a course in lighter-than- 
air training at the Naval Air Station 
at Lakehurst, N. J., beginning April 15, 
has just been announced by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

They are as follows: 

Lieutenant Commander H. H. H. Har- 
rison, Lieutenant Commander B. J. 
Rodgers, Lieutenant J. H. Stevens, Lieu- 
tenant Scott E. Peck, Lieutenant (jg) 
R. R. Dennett, and Ensign W. M. 
Graesser. ‘ 


Responsibility Placed 
For Educating Children 


The Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, has just stated that re- 
sponsibility for the education of physi- 
cally or mentally handicapped children 
of Pennsylvania has been placed by legis- 
lative enactment upon the loéal school 
districts. 

‘jid is given by the 
cicher in helping to pay the salary 
a special teacher, payment 
three-fourths. of the cost when 
tianal ear is needed, 


Stale, it is said, 


hy 


of 
institu- 


or 


Contemporaine,” 


| the Bureau of Education, 
Last summer 5,876 officers and men of 








of | 


National Defense 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: THURSDAY, 


Manual Prepar od on ‘on Educational 
Le gislation by Bureau of Education 


Primary Purpose to Detail Experiences of Various States 
in Meeting Pr oblems Requiring Legal Action. 


The Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, on March 16, announced 
the issuance of a manual of educational 
legislation, for the primary purpose of 
presenting to edcuational committees of 


the State legislatures, to educators, leg- | 


islators and interested citizens, the es- 
sentials of a program of education leg- 
islation, State-wide in scope, and based 
upon the experiences of the 
States during the past several decades 

A large amount of proposed ecduca- 
tional legislation is presented at each 
legislative session, the Bureau _ points 
out. “Some of it is desirable,” it states, 
“but a large part is not. It is with dif- 
ficulty that those unfamiliar with school 


what ought to be enacted into law and 
what discarded. It is hoped ,that 
publication will be of assitante in de- 
termining action. ‘Topics are discussed 
in the light of experience in the States 
with different systems and of the best 
ideas of authorities in school adminis- 
tration. 


Distinct Systems Used. 


“Each of the 48 States has its own 
distinct system of education. The Fed- 
eral Government assumes no control over 


try except with reference to the special 
Federal appropriations for specific pur- 
poses, such as the Smith-Hughes Act 
for assistance to vocational education, 
and the Smith-Lever Act for assistance 
to agricultural extension education. 
“Nevertheless, because of proximity 
and interchange of ideas, the State sys- 
tems may have many 
larity. Conditions Affecting the kinds 
of school systems do not differ funda- 
mentally; therefore, each State profits 
by the experience of others, and through 
the adoption of what proves good, the 
States ure tending toward systems more 


| similar than in the past. We have, there- 
fore, 


what may be designated as the 


various | 


this | <= 
; will be helpful. 
| new 





| been 


| of the 


points of simi- | 


| formation on the 
| given. 


‘trend in the school development’ in the 
United States, as expression meaning 
the forward movement—generally to- 
ward similarity 
tices.” 

In the enacting of school laws, legis- 
latures may be guided in part by the ex- 
periences of other States, the Bureau 
says. “For “ance,” xplains, “in 
one State, legislation to provide that the 
State prepare to print its own textbooks 
is recommended. Before action is taken 
the experience of California and Kansas 


| may well be studied. 


Unit of Administration. 
“In another State the adoption of the 


administration can pass upon it and know | county unit of administration and sup- 


| port is proposed; a study of the experi- 


ence of States organized on that basis 


or revised school laws are needed 
in any State it is wise to follow the suc- 


cessful experience of other States which | 


have tried the proposed plans, if such 
may be found. - 
Ae 


reasons are evident that would 


! . . . 
| make this practice undesirable, or a plan 


is proposed which seems better than any 
yet tried, a review of the experiences of 


e | other States solving the same problems 
the public schools throughout the coun- | 


in other ways is still desirable. 

“In other words, school legislation 
should be passed in the light of what has 
proved effective in other States 
and with the knowledge before one of 
what has been tried and discarded and 
reasons influencing success 
failure.” 

The Bureau 
which it has issued is a brief resume of 


what has been found desirable and ac- | 


ceptable. Its purpose is to show the 
trend in educational systems and legis- 
lation adopted after experience and 
study. References to more complete in- 
subjects discussed are 


Force of Educated E; 1 yptians Verifies 


Census Statistics As Patriotic Dut y) 


| system to accomplish results similar to | 


Studies Contemplated on Effect of Occupation on Lon- 
gevity and Prospective School Populations Up to 1945. . 


The purpose and method of taking the 
regular decennial census of Egypt, made 
by 75,000 enumerators on the night of 
February 18-19, 1927, and later checked 
by 15,000 other educated Egyptians, all 


“as a patriotic duty and without pay,’. | 


are described by the Controller Genera! 
of the Census, J. I. Craig, M. A., F. R. 
S. E., in the December issue of “L’Egypte 
recently received by 


of the Interior. 


A summary of the description of the 
census taking, as translated at the Bu- 


| reau of Education, follows, in part: 


“The purpose of the old census was 


the State; that of the present census 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Department | 


| age; 


tendency is to give the age to the near- 
est 10, then to the nearest 5. 

This tendency is greatly 
among illiterate populations. 
ple, the Egyptian census of 1907 showed 
thet in every 100,000. persons, 7,600 
women and 5,600 men were 30 years of 
5,300 women and the same num- 
ber of men were 35; fewer than 500 and 
600 men were 32; and but 100 or 200 
of either sex were 31, 33 or 34. 


aggravated 


Many Reported Over 120 Years. 


“The 1907 census reports 16 men and 
three women of 120 years and over in 


‘ each 100.000 of each sex, an almost im- 
| possible figure, although the fellahin live 


| to learn how the people could better serve | 


is to determine how the State may bet- | ® 
| dren of each sex at each year of age 


ter serve the people. 


Food Problem Causes Concern. 
“The first questions are: 


of the exploitation of all land that can 


is a heavy importer. 
unprecedented prosperity being en- 
joyed which has enabled those depend- 
ent on cotton for their income to build 
themselves handsome dwellings in the 


: 
1s 


metropolis and to spend more on articles | 
| of comfort and luxury, 


there is need of 
studying the food problem of Cairo and 
Alexandria with the help of correct data, 
for Egypt stands face to face with a 
crisis in her history, the turn-over from 
complete dependence on agriculture to 
industry, and commerce. 

“Other studies to be made with 
help of the information that was ob- 
tained in February are—how far social 
position or occupation affects longevity, 


the extent to which polygamy exists, the | 


size of families, the relative size of 
Coptic and Moslem families, 
comparative age-distribution in different 
classes. 

'Tomb-dwellers Included. 


tombs which shelter living beings, were 
numbered serially. 
structed by the inspectors and __field- 
staff and they in turn instructed the 
enumerators. Reserve enumerators and 
reserve schedules were provided for 
emergency calls..The police rounded up 


| the vagabond population and the enumer- 


ators were careful to interview the 
people on the five all-night trains and 
on ships. 

“The information obtained includes 
the name of the governorate or province, 
the district, village or shiakha, the num- 


the | 


and the | 


; in the extension of the 
At what rate 
| is the population of Egypt increasing? 
| Is this rate greater or less than it has | 
| been, in the past? Egypt is within sight 


a frugal and healthy life. 


“The Minister of Education asks that ! 
2 forecast be made of the number of chil- 


from 8 to 13, from 1926 to 1945, for use 


school 
Mr. Craig says: 


“ ‘Egypt has spent considerable sums 


| in the past 40 years on education and 


is planning to spent vast sums in the 


2 a | immediate future on this object.’ ” 
be watered economically by the Nile and | 


the pressure of population on means of | 
subsistence is being felt. Forty years ago | 
the country exported food but today it | 


Though a period of | 


. ; D;.4 
The sarrafs were in- ; 


| phia, Pa, 


| Kans., 





ber of rooms in the building, the num- | 
ber of persons in the family, sex, age, | 
civil status, birth-place, nationality, re- | 


ligion, 
tion. 
obtain this from 


information a popu- 


literacy, language and occupa- | 
The length of time required to | 


lation which is 82 per cent illiterate for | 


adult males and 97 per cent illiterate 
for adult females, makes the large num- 
ber of enumerators necessary. 


i N. Toftoy, 


“Mr. Craig hopes to make this census 


far more accurate than those of 1907 and 
1917, especially in regard to the ages 
and age distributions of the populatior. 
A knowledge of the number of the pop- 


ulation of each age is necessary but in | 


backward in cdu- 
the people do 
accurately. E 


a country like Egypt, 
cation, the bulk 


their own age: 


or 
know 


not | 
ven | 


Army Orders 


The Department of War has issued Spe- 
; cial Orders No. 


60 to Army personnel as 
follows: 

Infantry. 

Lieut. Col. Joseph M. 

ington Barracks, D 


Cummins, Wash- 
C., to Tientsin, China. 

Maj. David B. Falk, jr., Washington Bar- 
racks, D. C., to Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 

Capt. Gordon C, Irwin, is transferred to 
Signal Corps. 

Capt. Aubrey H. Baldwin, 
to Quartermaster Corps and 
from Fort Howard, Md., 


is transferred 
will proceed 
to Carlisle Bar- 


| racks, Pa. 


Capt. Walter V. 
to Denver, Colo. 
Adjutant General. 
William W. Dick, Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex., to Canal Zone. 
Capt. William A. Woodlief, foreign serv- 
ice to Governors Island, N. Y. 


Judge Advocate. 


von Gremp, Logan, Colo., 


Capt. 


Maj. 
Barracks, D. 
Advocate 

Maj. 


C., to duty in office of Judge 
_General, Washington, D. C. 
William A. Turnbull, Fort Leaven- 


| worth, Kans., to Washington, D. C. 
“All the dwelling-houses and even the | 


Field Artillery. 
Capt. Henry C. Harrison, jr., Washington, 
’., to Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Lieut. Col. George P. Hawes, 
Bragg, N. C., to Washington, D, ¢ 

Maj. Clyde A. Selleck, Fort Lawrence, 
Kans., to Washington, D, C. 

Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Joseph B. Canfield, 
cisco, Calif., to Seward, Alaska. 

Capt. Hans C. Johansen, Philadelphia, Pa., 
to Washington, D. C. 

Other Branches. 

Capt. George A. Goodyear, Cav., 

to Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 
Col. Martin Henry Detfenbaugh, 
Corps Reserve, Fort Leavenworth, 
to Fairmont, Nebr. 

Transfer is announced of First Lieut. Os- 
car A. Saunders, Ordnance Dept., to Engi- 
neers and he will proceed from Aberdeen 
Proving Ground to Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Capt. Horatio G. Fairbanks, Eng., Galves- 
ton, Tex., to Charlotte, N. C, 

Maj. John C, Moore, Sig. Corps, 
Laevnworth, Kans., to Washington 
racks, D. C. 

Transfer 


ir, Fort 


San Fran- 


Philadel- 


Lieut. 
Med. 


Fort 
Bar- 


is announced of Lieut. Holger 
Air Corps,*to Coast Artillery 
Corps and he will proceed from Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., to Hawaiian Dept. 
Retirement. 

Master Sergt. George Bowers, Cav., Fort 

D. A. Russell, Wyo. 
Leaves of Absence. 

Maj. Frank V. Schneider, Inf., 
10 days. 

Maj. John F. 
days. 

Maj. Thurs 
2 months. 

Lieut. Col. 
Staff, 5 days. 

Maj. Alvin Colbury, Inf., 


1 month, 


Landis, Inf., 1 month, 10 


ton Hughes, adjutant general, 


William N. Noble, General 


1 month, 20 


in systems and prac- } 





| trained for 
When it is evident that | 





| rated a system 


| Graduate School 


or | ss a 
; training would prove most beneficial to 


| the War Department. 
states that the bulletin 


| those realized under 


| of Supply Branches 
| in the Assistant Secretary of War’s office 


| keeps 
For exam- Lk ene 


| and Agriculture that the War 
| ment is in the market for certain com- 
| modities. 


system. | 


| and conditions. 





Lawrence H. Hendrick, Washington, | 


| trip to the West 





| They 
resolution for suspension of the regula- 
4 


Naval 


'Extension Advocated 


In Using Army Plan 


Of Buying Supplies | 


| Study of Economic Trends 


Urged Prior to Making 
of Government 
Purchases. 


The Army’s use of business statistics 
in its supply purchases has been so 
beneficial that Herbert Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, has recommended to 


| the Chief Coordinator that other branches 
of the Government adopt a similar sys- | 
| tem, according to a 
| Department of War. 


tatement by 


Seasonal buying on the basis of eco- 


nomic trend’ and conditions, as studied | 


s "he Pam 
specially | Calhoun, 


by officers who have been 
this purpose at such insti- 
tutions as the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration and the Babson 
Institute, is the plan being carried out. 
These officers, it is stated, also utilize 
the statistical and expert services of 
other Departments. 
system is contained in the Department 


| of War statement, the full text of which 


follows: 

In 1924 on the recommendation 
Hon.’ Dwight F. Davis, the then Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, there was inaugu- 
of sending officers of 
Branches to the Harvard 
of Business Adminis- 
the Babson Institute. 


the Supply 


tration and to 


Upon graduation these officers have been | 


detailed to key positions where their 


Extension Recommended. 
The system thus established by Mr. 
Davis has been carried forward by 
Colonel MacNider, now the Assistant Sec- 


retary of War, who supervises all pro- ; 


curement activities 

branches of the War 
recent example of the 
system 


of the various 
Department. 


the War Depart- 
ment seasonal method of buying. 
The method in question was started in 


| 1925 and operates as follows: 


From the procurement programs and 
progress reports submitted by the Chiefs 
, the statistical officer 
posted on what the 
Branches have to purchase. 
ginning ‘of each quarter this 
notifies the Departments of Commerce 


The experts of the Departments of 
Commerce and Agriculture immediately 
start work with a view of determining 


the future industrial trends and prime 

A conference | 
Depart- | 
ment representative and appropriate of- | 
ficials of the Departments of Commerce | 


influences -for such items. 


is then held between the War 


and Agriculture where a buying policy 
is discussed and analyzed. 


Buying Policy Outlined. 
The Assistant Secretary of War 
lines a buying policy 


Department. 
by taking advantage of economic trends 


are not available, the War Department 


is convinced that considerable saving has | Gt. Brit. Ministry of pension 


war pensions. Issued for the guidance | 


resulted from this system. 
The Department of Commerce has been 


in close touch with the results obtained | 


by the War Department, and as a result 


Secretary Hoover has suggested an ex- | . 
tension of this type of economic pur- | 
chase policy for other Government de- 


partments. 


‘Issuance of Reserve 
Regulations Delayed | 


Secretary of War 
That Differences Will 
Be Adjusted. 


departing, March 16, on 
Indies, Secretary 
War Davis orally stated that he 
confident the differences between 


Before 


the 


Department of War and the Reserve Of- 


ficers’ Association of the United States, 
respecting new reserve regulations is- 
sued last January, Vv 
in a short time. 
The reserve officers group, 
its president, General Ray 
called on Secretary 


lations relating to classification and pro- 
motions of reserve officers. They took 
the position that these worked an injus- 
tice to certain officers who had trained 


| under the old regulations, and asked for 
| suspension of the new orders until they | 


had been investigated by a committee of 
the War Department and the Reserve 
Officers’ Association. 

Although he could not say when the 
Department of War might act on the 
suggestions of the association, Secre- 
tary Davis asserted that he was confi- 
dent there would be no cause for 
lay after full consideration had been 
given the matter by officials of the De- 
partment of War. 

The orders of last January 10, he 
said, have not yet been promulgated, and 
he said he was “perfectly willing” to 
hold them up for a time. This is what 
the Reserve Officers group requested. 
presented Secretary Davis with a 


tione until Jannarv 1. 1022 


Aviation 


the | 


| Caplin, 





An epitome of the | 


of 


A | 
benefits of this | 
is seen in the recommendation | 
made by Secretary Hoover, Department 
of Commerce, to the Chief Coordinator, | Dukes, 
: in which it was suggested that the vari- | 
ous branches of the Government adopt a | 


Supply | 
At the be- | 
officer | 


Depart- | 
| Goldenson, Samuel H. 


out- | 
in a confidential ! 
procurement bulletin, which is sent to | 
each Chief of Supply Branch in the War | 
The purpose of this system | 
is to promote cfficiency in current buying | 


Whereas definite figures | 


Confident Gt. 


Hamilton, Clarence Grant. 
his | 
of | 
‘was | 


Hartstein, 
vould be settled with- | 


headed by | 
Hoffman, | Harvard 
Davis and General { 
Charles P. Sunimerall, Chief of Staff, on | 
March 15, to protest against the regu- | 


de- | 
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Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, 


books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Armstrong, Richard Harding. Florida 
chancery jurisprudence, 
pleading and practice, by ... and Wil- 
liam Phillip Donahue, LL. B. 890 p. 
Charlottesville, Va., The Michie co., 
1927. 27-3681 

Brown, . William Horatio. The mineral 
zones of the Whitecross district and 
neighboring deposits in Hinsdale 
County, Colorado. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of Minnesota, 1924). 11 
p., illus. Golden, Col., 1926. 


American 
and pro- 
N. Y., Me- 


27-3682 


Clarence Newell. 
courts; their organization 
cedure. Ist ed. 284 p. 
Graw-Hill, 1927. 

Arthur Wallace. The 
looks at government. 176 p. 
International publishers, 1927. 


a7_9709 
27-3727 


Callender, 


worker 


N. Y. 


Jessie F. Knitting, 
and processes; a concise survey of 
knit goods manufacture, from the raw 
material to the finished 
93 p., illus. N. Y., Dry goods econo- 
mist, 1927. 

Choate, Joseph Hodges. 
addresses of Joseph 
collected and edited by 
Hicks ... with a Memorial by 
Root. 1189 p. St. Paul, 
lishing co., 1926. 


Vrederick C. 
Elihu 
West pub- 


27-3699 


Christensen, Erwin Ottoman. . . . A 


test in art appreciation, by .. . 
[and] Theodore Karwoski. Second re- 
port (North Dakota. University, Art 
psychology bulletins no. 4). 76 p. 
Grand Forks, N. D., 1927. 27-3702 
Culter, Horace M. . Elementary 
school methods, with special reference 
to teachers in towns. villages, and 
rural areas. (Lippincott’s educational 
guides). 382 p., illus. Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, 1927. 27-3672 
Diehl, Charles. a Bryzantine por- 
traits, translated by Harold Bell. , 342 
p. 27-3732 
Ashley. 

sity library of modern knowledge, no. 
117). 256 p. N. Y., Holt, 1927. 
ment of vessels employed in inland 
navigation, Paris, 1925. 
for communications and transit. 
ropean conference on the 
ment of vessels employed in 
navigation held in Paris, 
20: to 27,° 1925. I. 
plenary meetings of the conference. 
II. Minutes of the meetings of the 
Technical committee. III. 
(Publications of the League of na- 
tions. VIII. Transit. 1926. VIII. 
79 p. Chambery, Imp. reunies, 1926. 
26-22855 


inland 


thought and history. A Sunday 
ture delivered January 10, 1926, 
fore the Rodel Shalom congregation. 
18 p. Pittsburgh, Pa., 1926. 26-22914 
Goldoni, Carlo. 
tress of the inn) translated 
adapted from the Italian by 
Lohmann (The civic repertory theater 
editoin). 100 p. N. Y., Longmans, 
1927. 
Goodspeed, Thomas Wakeficld. 
95 p. Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago press, 1926. 27-3673 
Gt. Brit. Ministry of agriculture and 
fisheries. Handbook of the diseases of 
animals acts and orders of the min- 
ister of agriculture and fisheries there- 
under. 1st January, 1926. 749 p. Loose- 
leaf. London, H. M. Stationery 
1926. 26-22816 


The University of 


of war pensions committees establish- 


ed under section 1 of the War pensions | 
116 p. | 


act, 1921. 
London, 


2d issue. 
a: A. 


March, 1926. 
Stationery off., 1926. 
26-22858 
Gt. 
clothing and _ necessaries 
materials) containing designation and 
detail of the articles as stored in, and 
issued from, clothing depots, and their 
prices. 1926. The War office, 12th 
“March, 1926. 127 p. London, 
Stationery off., 1926. 


the pay, appointment, 
non-effective pay 
454 p. London, H. 
1926. 


promotion, and 
of the army. 1926, 
M. Stationery 


Epochs 


course in music understanding, adopt- 
ed by the National federation of music 
clubs. 278 .p., illus. Beston, Ditson, 
1926. 27-26107 
Benjamin. Digest of the law 
of real proverty, covering the essential 
points of the ‘law particularly ap- 
plicable to the state of Ohio. 2d ed.. 
rev. 77 p. Cleveland, 1926. 27-3677 
university. Harvard alumni 
association. Harvard alumni directory; 
a catalogue of all graduates and hold- 


ers of honorary degrees, now living. | 
who were | 
nou-graduaies, | 
di- | 


The | 


and of all men now living 
former siudenis but 
compiled by the Harvard 
rectory. 1251 p. Boston, 
Harvard alumni association, 


alumni 
Mass., 
1936 


27-3676 | 


Henry, George McCleilan. Pennsylvania 
trial evidence. 2d ed. 605 p. 


ark, N. J., Soney & Sage co., 1926. 


27-3680 | 


Hubbard, Charles Lincoln. 
ventilating; a working 
proved practice in heating and venti- 


Heating and 


lating dwelling-houses and other build- | 


ings, with practical instruction in me- 
chanical details, operation, and care 
of modern installations, revised by 
Wm. H. Severns. 223 p., illus. Chi- 
cago, American technical ane 19: 27 
3717 

Humphrey, Zephine. Winterwise. 

Y.. Dutton, 1927, 

International committee 
prisoners. The fascist 


for political 
dictatorship, 


including | 


27-3721 | 


its products | 


merchandise. | 


27-3714 | 
Argument and | 
Hodges Choate, | 


Drama (Home univer- | 


27-3741 | 
| European conference on the measure- | 


Organization | 
Eu- | 
measvre- | 


November | 
Minutes of the | 


Annexes. | 


bet 


Jesus of Nazareth | 
in the light of Jewish and Christian | 
lec- | 
be- | 


La locandiera (The mis- | 


and / 
Helen | 


27-3743 | 
é Ernest | 
De Witt Burton; a biographical sketch. | 


offi... | 


Not | Standard oil company of New Jersey. 
s. Notes on | 


Brit. War office. Priced vocabulary of | 
(including | 


gt 
26-22838 | 
Brit. War Office. Royal warrant for | 


off., | 
26-22845 | 
in 

musical progress. Fourth year of study | 





New- | 


manual of ap- | 


o19 p. | 
27-3745 | 


tano Calvemini, an address by Pro- 
fessor W. J. Elliott, of Harvard uni- 
versity, reprints of articles from va- 
rious American magazines on fascism, 
with expressions of American liberal 
opinion. Published by the Interna- 
tional committee for political prison- 
ers. 91 p. N. Y., 1926. 27-3740 
Johnson, Olaf H. Conversion of the fra- 
ternal society énto an old line company; 
advisability, tendency, objections; an 
address before the National convention 
of insurance commissioners, Los 
geles, California, November 18, 
171 p. Madison, Wis., 
ing co., 1926. 
Charles Shadrach. 
150 p. N. Y., Sully, 


1926, 


27-27039 
Kinnison, 


home. 1927. 


An- | 


Democrat print- | 


! 


"Round | 


-3744 
Knopf, Adolph. Bibiography of isostasy. | 


Issued in mimeographed form by the 
Division of geology and geography, 
National research council. 39 numb. 
1. Washington, D. C., 1924. 3707 

Kohler, Eric Louis. Federal 
taxes, 1927 592 p. C hicago, A. W. 
Shaw co., 1927. 


Large uses of steel in small ways, with 


statistical section on general consump- 
tion, prices, production, exports and 
imports and other related business 
data... v. illus. Cleveland, 1926. 

27-3715 
Banking, (Home univer- 
of modern knowledge, no. 
N. Y., Holt, 1927. 


Walter, 
library 
255 p. 


Leaf, 
sity 
118). 

-3731 

Lithographic technical foundation, inc. 
Basis texts for apprentices in lithog- 
raphy. V. I. Chicago, Lithographic 
technical foundation, 1926. 27-3703 

London, National gallery... . Illustra- 
tions to the catalogue. 3 v., illus. 
London, Printed for the Trustees, 
1923-26. 27-3704 

Emil. Wilhelm Hohenzollern. 

of the kaisers, translated 

German by Ethel 
Mayne. With 29 illustrations. 
N. Y., Putnam, 1927. 

Millet, John I. Banks 
examinations. 490 p. 
press, 1927. 

National probation association, inc. A 
bibliography on_ probation, 
and domestic relations courts, crime, 
psychiatric treatment and related sub- 
jects. 15 p. 
tion association, 1926. 

Naitkemper, Leonard G. Lights 
shadows, a little book of poems. 
p. Long Beach, Calif., Printed by 
Press-telegram publishing co., 1927. 


Ludwig, 
the last 
from the 
528 p. 

27-3733 

and audits and 

The 


27-3728 


27-3742 | 


New Zealand. Government 
office, Wellington. 


stationery 


office, Wellington, N. Z.:... 50 p. 
Wellington, Government printer, 1926. 
27-3710 

Robie. Virginia Huntingten. The quest 
of the quaint. A new and rev. ed. 
302 p. Boston, Little, 1927. 27-3700 
Secrist, Mark Heward. The zine 
posits of cast Tennessee. 
(PH. D.)—Jchns Hopkins university, 
1923). 165 p., illus. Nashville, oe 
1926. 
Snyder, 
estate, 
175 p. 
Spring, 
chats on iron and steel, and their ap- 
plication to modern 


Blake. Fundamentals ra 
by . and Ralph West Roby. 
N. Y., Harper, 1927. 27-3729 


income | 
| now being assembled, 


| 
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School 


Legislation 


Seeret Tests Given 
Planes Designed for 
Use on Battleships 


Three Entries Are Made in ~ 
Competition to Supply 
Navy With 38 
Machines. 
The first of the secret tests, of the 
new type “ship board fighter” airplane 


designed for use on battleships and 
cruisers were held at the Naval Air Sta- 


‘tion at Anacostia, D. C., March 15, it was 


announced orally at the Department of 
the Navy March 16. The tests con+ 
sisted of full dives from heights of 3,- 
000 feet, flying upside down, and stalling 
down to minimum flying speed. 

The first plane tested was the one 
entered by the Curtiss Airplane and 
Motor Company of Garden City, N. Y. 
The entry of the Eberhardt Airplane 
| Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., is expected 
to be tried out March 16, and that of 
the Boeing Airplane Company of Seattle, 
the last of the three entries, which is — 
within a week. 

Makers’ pilots are handling the ma- 
chines on the result of whose perform- 


| ances the Navy has announced it expects 


to purchase 38 planes. The “ship board 
fighter” differs from the carrier or land 
fighter in that it is primarily designed 


' as a seaplane for launching from cata- 


Colburn , 


Ronald | 
juvenile 


N. Y., National proba- | 
27-27035 | 
and | 
51 | 


Price-list of pub- | 
lic acts (1908-1925) and publications 
on sale at the Government stationery 


de- | 
(Thesis | 





-8720 | 
real | 


pult aboard ship. 

The catapulting tests of the planes 
entered in the Navy’s competition, it 
was announeed at the Department of the 
Navy, will be held from decks of battle- 
ships at Philadelphia, where the planes 
will be semt after their trials here. 
Among those who attended the secret 
trials at Anacostia were Rear Admiral 
W. A. Moffett, chief of the Navy Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics; Capt. Emery S. 
Land, assistant chief; Frank Russell, 
vice president and general manager of 
the Curtiss Company, and Glenn Martin. 


illustrated with over 100 
half-tone reproductions. battle-plans, 
and diagrams. 2 vy. - Boston, Little 
1926. 27-5736 

Wells, The menace of divorce. 
10 p. Doubleday, 1927. 

27-3724 

Anne (Burney). A 
great-niece’s journals; being extracts 
from the journals of ... from 1830 to 
1842, edited with preface and notes by 
her grand-daughter Margaret S. Rolt 
and with eight illustrations. 359 p. 
Boston, Houghton, 1926. 27-3739 

Wroth, Lawrence Counselman. Abe! 
Buell of Connecticut, silversmith, type 
founder & engraver. (Acorn club. Pub- 
lications, 15) 86 p. New Haven, Yale 
university press, 1926. 27-5701 


in action... 


Gabricl. 
N.. ¥.; 


Wood, Mrs. Fanny 


Government Books and 
Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gove 
crnment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. The Library of Congress card 
numbers are given. 


| Merchant Vessels of the United States; 


La Verne Ward. Non-technical | 


industry, with | 


three hundred and forty-two illustra- | 


tions and diagrams. New and rev. 
365 p. illus. N. Y., Stokes, 1926. 
27-3718 


structions for measuring, 
and testing bulk oil cargoes. 13 
illus. New 
(incorporated in New 


9 p. 


1926, 

27-3716 

Thrasher, Frederic M. The gang; a study 
of 1,313 gangs in Chicago. (University 
of Chicago studies in urban sociology). 
571 p. illus. Chicago, Ill., The Univer- 
sity of Chicago press, 1927. 27-3730 

Tittoni, 
and political problems of the day 
some aspects of fascism, 
the recent writings and addresses 
(1919-1926) cdited by Baron Bernardo 
Quaranta di San Severino with 
autograph letter from the Right Hon. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain... and a re- 
production of the recent portrait of 
President Tittoni by P. A. de Laszlo. 
290 p. London, Simpkin, 1926. 27-3737 

Tucker, Samucl Marion. Plays 
amateurs; a selected list. 3d ed. 
andenl. 38 p. N. Y., The H. W. Wil- 
son, co., 1926. 

Waters, Wallscourt Hely 
“Seeret and confidential,” the experi- 
ences of a military attache. 
N. Y., Stokes, 1926. 

Wilson, Herbert Wrigiey. 


Jersey), 


and 


27-3758 





Subscription 


York Standard oil company | 


Tommaso. International economic | 


discussed in | 


an | 


ed. | 


In- | 
sampling | 





for | 
rev, | 


27-3709 | 
Hutchinson. | 


388 p. | 


Baitleships | 


1926, Including Yachts and Govern- 
ment Vessels. Issued by the Bureau of 
Navigation, Department. of Commerce. 
Price, $1.75. [6-35358] 
St. Lawrence Waterway; Report of the 
Joint Board of Engineers Appointed by 
the Governments of the United States 
and Canada, on the Improvement of 
the St. Lawrence River between Lake 
Ontario and Montreal and on Related 
Questions Referred to the Board by the 

Two Governments. Price, $1.35. 
27-26284 


Astronomical Papers Prepared for the 
Use of the American Ephemeris and 
Nautical Almanac. Published by the 
Nautical Almanac Office, United States 
Naval Observatory by Direction of the 
Secretary of the Navy and under Au- 
thority of Congress. Vol. IX, Part III, 
The Orbit of Neptune’s Satellite and 
the Pole of Neptune’s Equator. Price, 
15 cents. [6-1414] 

Monthly Weather Review. Volume 54, 
No. 12. Issued by the Weather Bue 
reau, Department of Agriculture, 
Price, 15 cents per copy. [Agr. 9-990] 

Cooperation in Agriculture. A selected 
and Annotated Reading List With Spee 
cial Reference to Purchasing, Markete 
ing and Credit, including Only Works 
Printed in English. Compiled by 
Chastina Gardner, Assistant in Market 
Information, Division of Cooperative 
Marketing, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Issued by the Department 
of Agriculture as Miscellaneous Cir- 
cular No, 97. Price 15 cents per copy, 

Agr. 27-146 ! 
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Taxation 


emption of Building and Loan. Association 


From Tax Defined by the Board of Tax Appeals 


Privilege Based 
Upon Mutuality 


When Concern Abandons Its 


Distinctive Purpose Its Ex- 
emption Fails. 


APPEAL OF JOHNSTOWN BUILDING AND 
LOAN AssocIATION; Boarp oF TAx AP- 
PEALS, No. 2898. 

This appeal from the determination of 
deficiencies in income and profits tax for 
1918 to 1922, inclusive, aggregating $2,- 
066.67, raises the question whether the 
petitioner, an Ohio corporation, was ex- 
empt under Section 231 (4), Revenue 
Acts of 1916 and 1921. 

A. L. Hamby, Esq., for petitioner; 
A. Adams, Esq., for Commissioner. 

The Board of Tax Appeals found the 
following facts: 


J. 


On January 1, 1919, petitioner’s mem- | 


bership consisted of 58 holders of 771 
shares fully paid-up stock and an un- 
disclosed number of subscribers for “run- 
ning” or “installment stock”. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1922, there were 50 members hold- 
ing 1,197 shares fully paid-up stock. 


Its business is represented in the fol- | 


lowing tables: 


Loans to Stockholders 


No. of 
Loans 
Sanuary 1, 1919.........0.. 161 
During 1919 
During 1920 
During 1921 
During 1922 


During 1919 
During 1920 
During 1921 
During 1922 


Ty 41a.44.9.6:9.6:6.0.0 208 
Percentage of total 

Distribution of Gross Income. 
Operating expenses 


Int. on borrowed money and sav. accts... 


Reserve fund credit 
Undivided ‘profits credit 
Dividends on stock and loan credits 


Total gross income ...........+---+- 


As a corporation it is the creature of 
the legislative policy and not of legis- 
lative caprice. In its essential plan and 
nature, it is the same all over the world, 
springing from the same considerations, 
ministering to the same _ necessities, 
achieving the same results, The simi- 
larity existing between the statutes and 
usages relating to building associations 
in the various States and countries is 
neither accident nor simply imitation. 
It has at once the evidenc. and recog- 
nition of identical requirements of so- 
ciety in the various communities. 
And further, in section 7, states: 
“The idea of which first gave rise to 
the institution of building associations, 
which furnished their ostensible and 
legitimate raison d’etre and which se- 
| cured to them their popularity and their, 


in many respects, exceptionally favored | 


position before the law, is that of en- 
abling persons belonging to a _ class 
whose earnings are small, and 
whom the slowness of the accumulation 
discourages the effort, to become, by a 


| progress of gradual and compulsory sav- | 


ings either at the end of a certain pe- 
riod, or by anticipation of it, thé own- 
; ers of homesteads.” 
The Supreme Court of Ohio, in Evers- 


— 


Amount of 
Loans 


No. of 
Loans 


Amount of 
Loans 
$167,300 
8,350 
4,150 

Pots 99,600 
164,525 13,000 


$344,325 
Deposits from 
Stockholders 
$29,400 
19,650 


26,250 


$1,088,100 
Deposits from 
Nonstockholders 
$371,475 
322,684 


$101,500 
9% 

1919 1920 
$5,914 
33,115 
807 
1,569 


9,372 


$4,550 
79,695 
3,965 
4,122 
8,072 


$6,164 
29,565 
3,650 
60 
9,169 





$40,406 $48,609 $50,780 


At the end of the same years the liability side of its balance sheets appeared 


as follows: 


Running stock and accrued dividends... 
Paid-up stock and accrued dividends.... 
Credits on mortgage loans 

Savings accounts and accrued interest. . 
Deposits and accrued interest 


Deposits of other building associations. . 


Deposits of other financial institutions. . 
Reserve fund 

Undivided profit fund 
Miscellaneous... 


ERIS <6, = 0. sie. 


During these years it borrowed funds 
from other building and loan associa- | 


tions and other financial institutions, and 
frequently several loans would be made 
to the same person who was in the busi- 
ness of building houses for sale. 


Loans on Stock 


To Subscribers 

During 1919, 1920 and 1921 no loans 
were made to subscribers for 
stock and only, three loans (in 1919) 
aggregating $2,900, to subscribers for 
installment stock. During 1922, follow- 
ing fe enactment of the Revenue Act 


‘of Lilley Building & Loan Association v. 
Miller, 280 Fed. 143, petitioner changed 


its practice of making loans to persons | 


who were not stockholders, and during 


that year made 65 loans, aggregating | 


$164,525, to persons who subscribed for 
175 shares of running stock in amounts 
ranging from one to five shares to each 
subscriber. 

The constitution of this organization 
provides that the capital stock shall be 
$1,000,000, divided into 8,000 shares of 
$100, and $400, and $500 each; that at 


any meeting of the association no stock- | 


holder may vote more than 20 shares. 
The by-laws provide that “regular meet- 


ings of the Board shall be held at the | 


offices of the Association on Monday of 
each week at 7:30 o’clock p. m. Special 
meetings may be called at any time by 


the President or Secretary.” During the 


office open for the transaction of busi- 
ness during the ordinary business hours 
of each day. 

The opinion of the Board, rendered by 
Mr. Trussell, follows: 

When Congress, in the Revenue Acts 
from 1909 to 1926, levying income taxes, 
consistently granted to building and 
loan associations a favored 
among other corporations, we have no 


doubt it did so on account of what it | 


regarded as the universally recognized 
peculiar characteristics of these  or- 
ganizations, and the legislative mind ap- 
pears to have had no doubt that the 
plain lines of distinction between the 
building and loan associations 
other corporations would be formed to 
be so apparent that there would be 
little, if any, difficulty in determining 
those organizations exempt from those 
organizations upon which corporate in- 
come and profits taxes were levied. 

What is a building and loan associa- 
tion? Endlich, in his treatise on the 
law of building associations, in section 
1, says: 

“The building association is an 
stitution in modern society. Its plan 
Was designed to meet the wants and ac- 
» Commodate itself to the peculisr needs 
1 men whose little earnings can only 
be slowly raised to an effective bulk 


1919 1922 
$18,558 
108,861 
71,057 
26,929 
548,366 
5,000 
12,500 
20,000 


1920 
$16,377 
124,351 
104,165 

51,206 
573,149 
10,000 


129,238 


551,600 

10,000 16,050 
5,000 
25,000 
10,271 


734 


24,000 
8,702 
1,074 


29,000 
11,111 
734 





$824,253 


Pi a 
man v. Schmitt, 53 Ohio St. 174; 41 N. j 


running | 


position | 


and ; 


in- | 


$913,028  3934,052 $970,910 


| E. 139, said: 
“Mutuality is the essential principle 
' of a building association. Its business 
| is confined to its own members; its ob- 
ject being to raise a fund to be loaned 
among themselves, or such as may desire 


| to avail themselves of theprivilege. This | 
is done by the payment at stated times | 


| of small sums, in the way of dues, in- 
| terest on loans, and premiums for loans. 
| Each shareholder, whether a borrower 


| or nonborrower, participates alike in the | 


earnings of the association and alike as- 
tained.” 


| Interpretations of Law 
| Made on Facts in Cases 


Since the incidence of income 
; tion, Federal courts have in several cases 
been called upon to interpret the provi- 
sions of the several statutory exemptions 
of building and loan associations upon 
the facts of each case. 


taxa- 


The first case arose in Washington, 
Pacific Building and Loan Assn. v. 
Hartson, 201 Fed. 1011; 1 Am. Fed. 


covery of taxes paid under the Revenue 
Act of 1909. The court finding that the 
mutuality which should exist 


| tion was, in that case, destroyed by rea- 


h d ideration the as- | son of preferences among stockholders. | 
years ere under consideratl B as- | 


sociation maintained a regular business | 


| that in the selection of a directory all 
stockholders who were not in arrears 
voted by shares, thus giving the contro! 
| of the corporation to the majority of 
| shares rather than the majority of 
| members. 


The next case in point of time arose | 


in 


New Jersey, Parkview Building & 
Loan 


Assn. v. Harold, 203 Fed. 876: 1 
Am. Fed. Tax Rep. 258, under the Rev- 
‘enue Act of 1909, the court saying: 

* * under each member 


the law 


| has the same right to dictate the policy | 


| of the association. 
| his 


It does not increase 
influence to own many shares of 


stock, because his right to vote does not | 


depend upon the number of shares that 
he may hold, but simply upon his mem- 
bership. * * * There is therefore a mu- 
tuality of right with respect to the con- 
| trol of the corporation. Nor do we think 
that the mere provision in the fifty-third 
| section of the act for agreements to pay 
| 5 per cent interest to shareholders who 
| pay the full par or maturity value of 
| their share affects the mutuality. It 
is not contemplated by the act that the 
, Shareholders who pay in advance shall 
have any priority in distribution of as- 
sets. There is, therefore, mutuality be- 
tween the shareholders with respect to 
he : of the corporation. 
mere fact that 


ity 


there may be an inequal- 


with | 


$397,100 | 
341,550 | 
238,850 | 


$24,068 | 


$24,157 | 
118,862 | 
80,154 | 


10,000 ! 


of 1921 and the decision in April, 1922, | sists in bearing the burden of losses sus- | 


Tax Rep. 249-254, where the court sus- | 
tained a demurrer in an action of re- | 


between | 
members of a building and loan assccia- | 


The record in this case also discloses | 


The ! 


in the returns to the prenaying 


May Not Function 
In General Loans 


Business Should Be Confined 
Closely Within Its Own 
Membership Ranks. 


shareholder and the other shareholder in 
favor of the one or the other does not 
seem to the court to destroy the mutu- 
ality among the shareholders required 
by the proviso of the act of Congress. 
“The word ‘mutual’ cannot always be 
considered a synonym of ‘equal.’ * * *” 
The court then distinguishes the case 
| of the Pacific Building and Loan Assn., 
supra. 
This decision was affirmed by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals (210 Fed. 577). 
Central Building, Loan & Savings Co. 
v. Bowland and Belle Fontaine Build- 
ing & Loan Co. v. McMaken, 216 
Fed. 526, 1 Am.-Fed. Tax Rep., 353, 
arsing in Ohio, revolve mainly around 
this question of whether the laws 
of Ohio relating to building and 


| loan associations and authorizing them | 
to borrow funds from, and make loans | 


to, nonmembers, did of itself defeat 


| the privilege of exemption granted by | 
Loans to Nonstockholders | 


the Act of 1909. After an exhaustive 
discussion of this subject and the cita- 
| tion of authorities, the court concluded: 

“That building associations under the 
laws of Ohio, nothwithstanding their 
power to borrow money from or loan 
money to nonmembers are ‘organized 
and operated exclusively for the mutual 
benefit of their members,’ [and] come 
strictly within the proviso giving them 


The next case in chronological order 
was Lilley Building & Loan Co., infra. 

In August, 1928, the District Court, 
| Northern District of Ohio, in Acklin v. 
Peoples Savings Assn., 293 Fed. 392; 4 
Am. Fed. Tax Rep. 3643, held that the 
| Peoples Savings Association was exempt 
from coroporate income taxes under the 
| Act of 1921, saying among other things: 
| “Of course an association cannot 
carry on a banking business and operate 
on a mutual basis, which is the con- 





080 | trolling criterion of a building and loan | 


association, Until Congress shall fur- 


2 nish a standard or definition, it must 


be held that a building and loan associa- 
tion, which confines its business to mak- 
ing loans to members, and does not at- 
| tempt a banking business, and operates 
on a strictly mutual basis, so that all 
its members participate equitably, and 
without particular benefit to any class, 
is exempt, and that the real test is 
mutuality, and that no other test can 
be injected or substituted.” 


In Lilley Building & Loan 


6th Cir., 285 Fed. 1020; 2? Am. Fed. 
Tax. Rep. 1823) the court had under 
consideration a case arising under the 
Revenue Act of 1918, in which the facts 
as found bear a marked resemblance 
| to the facts in the instant case. 


Modifying Phrase 
| Held to Apply 
It has been 


argued that 





| be read as if the words “domestic build- 
ing and loan associations” stood alone 
in that subdivision. This same argu- 
ment was apparently made in the Lilley 
| case, supra, and was definitely rejected 
by the court, which held that the 
; modifying phrase “organized and op- 
erated for mutual purpose. 
; out profit” applied to both its substan- 


| tive antecedents, thus bringing the Act | 


of 1918 into substantial agreement 
with the provisions of all the Acts of 
1909, 1913, 1916 and 1921. 

It thus appears that all the authori- 


| tures characteristic of building and loan 
| associations is the substantial mutuality 
| of benefit or its reverse existing between 
“all members of each association, and that 


, 1921 has granted an exemption from 
income and profits taxation only to those 
associations organized for mutual benefit 
or mutual purposes; that all of the au- 
| thorities above cited agree that some 


of funds from non-members or the mak- 
ing of loans to non-members when done 
merely as an incident to the general pur- 
pose of the organization does not defeat 
| the exemption. 

That the court in the Lilley case has 


tion so far departs from the general 

purposes of a building and loan asso- 

| ciation and enters the field commonly 
occupied by savings banks and mort- 
| gage’ loan companies to the extent dis- 
closed by the facts in that case, the or- 
| ganization is no longer operated along 
the lines peculiar to building and loan 
associations and, therefore, loses its right 
to exemption from corporate income and 
profits taxes. 

In the case at bar it will be observed 
that during the years 1918 to 1921, in- 
clusive, a very large proportion of its 
funds were procured from nonmembers 
| who received a definite and fixed rate of 

interest; that a still larger proportion of 

its loans were made to nonmembers as 
straight mortgage loans with fixed rates 
of interest; and that the loans made to 

| members were nearly all made upon the 
basis of straight mortgage loans, fixed 
rates of interest and definite terms of 

| payment, and not in accord with the 
other usual methods peculiar to building 
and loan associations. 

In view of these and all the facts dis- 
closed by the record, we are of the opin- 
ion that the petitioner in respect to its 
business during 1919 to 1922, inclusive, 
had so fav .departed from the methods 

2s of a building and loan as- 
sociation as to _haye abdicated its favored 


and practic 


exemption from the tax in question.” | 


Co. v. 
; Miller, Collector, 280 Fed. 143; 2 Am. | 
Fed. Tax Rep. 1652 (affirmed, C. C. A. | 


| section | 
| 231(4) Revenue Act of 1918, should | 


and with- | 


| a paid-in capital 


Building 


And Loan 


Arguments Heard 
On Ship’s Liability to 


Lien for Whartage 


Supreme Court Is Asked to 
Pass on Charges Claimed 
While Vessel Was in 
Custody. 


The question of whether a maritime 
lien arises for wharfage furnished after 
arrest of a vessel by a United States 
marshal is before the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of the 
New York Dock Co., Petitioner, v- 
Steamship “Poznan” her. engines, etc., 
and John B,.Harris Co., No. 229. 

The case was argued March 15, 1927, 
by A. J. Field (J. S. Auerbach, C. E. 
Hotchkiss, C. H. Tuttle and A. J. Field 
on the brief) for the petitioner, and by 
G. W. Betts (G. W. Betts, jr, M. W. 
Maclay and Edna F. Rappallo on the 
brief) for the respondent. 

The vessel began the use of the peti- 
tioner’s wharf under a contract by her 
owner for its use by her. Shortly there- 


| after libels were filed against her by the 


respondent and others, who claimed pos- 
session of her cargo and damages for 
breach of contracts of affreightment. 
Under j rocess issued in these libels she 
was arrested and taken in custody by the 
marshal, who allowed her to remain at 
the petitioner’s wharf, and by order of the 
court and consent of the respondent and 
other libellants she was permitted to 
discharge her cargo there and there 
to deliver it to them. The petitioner then 
filed its libel against the vessel for 
wharfage at the contract price. 


Judgment of Wharfage Reversed. 
The District Court decreed it the rea- 


sonable value of the use of the wharf, | 


and on reference such reasonable value 
was found to be the same as the con- 
tract price, and final decree was entered 
accordingly. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals reversed the decrees of the Dis- 
trict Court, and the cause is now before 
the Supreme Court for the review of 
such decree of reversal. 


The petitioner claims that wharfage 


furnished after the arrest of the vessel | 


and while she was in the custody of the 
marshal is privileged under the general 
maritime law as an “expense of justice” 


and is a lien upon ‘the vessel and her 


proceeds. 


It was argued that the petitioner’s 
claim for wharfage furnished after the 
arrest of the vessel is privileged under 
the general maritime law for the further 
reason that it was a necessary expense 
of her operation while in custody, in- 
curred by consent of the respondent and 
by permission of the court. 

It was contended that under the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of June 5, 1920, the 
petitioner is entitled to a maritime lien 
on the vessel for the wharfage services 
rendered. 

Petitioner took the position that both 
under the general maritime law and un- 
der the Merchant Marine Act of June 5, 
1920, the petitioner’s lien for wharfage 
arose against the vessel before she was 
arrested and such lien was not termi- 
nated by operation of law upon her ar- 


} rest. 


Contentions of Respondent. 


For the respondent it was stated that 
both lower courts properly held that no 
maritime lien for the wharfage, light- 
ing and cleaning existed against the ves- 
sel or her proceeds because of the fact 
that the vessel was, during the time in 
question, in custodia legis. 
argued that petitioner’s claim of a lien 
under the circumstances was not sus- 
tained by the facts or authorities. 


It was then said that as the peti- 


; tioner had no maritime lien, it could not 


recover on any other theory. 
It was argued that a lien for wharfage 


ta | furnished on the order of the owner does 
| ties agree that the distinguishing fea- | 


not arise in the absence of an express 
agreement to give a lien. 


position under the Revenue Acts of 1918 


r | and 1921 and to have placed itself in line 
Congress in all of the Acts of 1909 to | 


and in competition with other financial 
organizations such as savings banks with 
and mortgage loan 
companies, all of which must pay income 
and profits taxes, and that this petitioner, 


i me | having chosen to follow the course as 
| measure of departure like the borrowing | 


disclosed by the record, must accept the 
consequences of liability to income and 
profits taxes, and we therefore hold that 


| during each of said years 1918 to 1921, 


inclusive, this petitioner is not entitled 
to the benefits of the exemption under 


+ Aas | section 231 (4), Revenue Acts of 1918 
definitely held that, when an organiza- | 


and 1921, 


And it was | 





| brief). 
| defendant 


au 
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AND LOAN 


(CA8H RECEIPTS 


UILDING 


Ruling on Classes 
Of Zoning Is Sought 


Constitutionality of Restric- 
tions in Minneapolis 
Is Argued. 


Two classes of municipal zoning are 
presented before the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of Beery, 
Plaintiff in Error, v. Houghton, as In- 
spector of Buildings for the City of Min- 
neapolis, No. 232. 

The case was argued March 15, 1927, 
Cc. B. Elliott and C. S. Lebinger sub- 
mitted the case on the brief for the 
plaintiff in error (C. B. Elliott on the 
N. M. Cronin argued for the 
in error (N. M. Cronin, R. 
S. Wiggin and T. B. Kilbride on the 
brief). 

-Construction Prevented. 
At the time of the inception of the 


| present suit the plaintiff in error was 


prevented from constructing upon certain 
premises purchased by him for that ex- 
clusive purpose four-family apartment 
buildings by a city ordinance excluding 
such buildings. A residential district 


| was about to be created, and was, in 


fact, thereafter established by city ordi- 
nance, and included the property of the 
plaintiff in error. The ordinance was 


passed in pursuance of a statute of Min- 
nesota providing for zoning restrictions 
upon the use of property through the 
exercise of the power of eminent do- 


| main, and required the payment of com- 


pensation for such damages as might 
be awarded in the manner and through 


| the machinery provided by said statute. 


Before the original restricted district 
proceedings were completed the city 


council passed the zoning ordinance, per- 


| mitting the imposition of similar use 





and other restrictions upon property 
without providing for the payment of 
compensation for damages occasioned. 
This was also passed pursuant to a State 
statute. 


The eminent domain statute has never 
been repealed and is still the law of the 
State of Minnesota, coincidently with 
the zoning statute. 


Constitutionality Questioned. 


The contention made in the brief for 
the plaintiff in error is that the enabling 
act and the zoning ordinance permit the 
taking of private property for public 
use; that they impose zoning restrictions 
upon the use of property through the 
exercise of the police power and that 
such exercise of the police power is un- 
constitutional. 

It was pointed out by the defendant in 
error that there is an ever-growing de- 
mand for regulation and restriction on 
the use of land, as is shown by the large 


! number of municipalities which have in 


the past 10 years or more adopted zoning 
ordinances of the kind involved in this 
case and that the acts of the legislature 
of the State of Minnesota are but an ex- 
pression of the public demand for such 
regulation of the use of city property. 
It was stated that the city of Minne- 
apolis, though its City Council, has de- 
termined that the orderly growth and 
future development of the city of Minnc- 
apolis requires reasonable restrictions on 
the use of property within the city. The 
legislature has vested the City Council 
with authority to pass the ordinance, and 
it is the contention of the defendant in 
error that, under the police power so 
granted, the City Council had full au- 


| thority to pass the zoning ordinance, and 


While the record shows that during } 


1919 to 1921, inclusive, the petitioner 
had practically abandoned its charter as 
a building and loan association, and had 
engaged in the business of borrowing 
funds from nonmembers and loaning the 
same to other nonmembers in a manner 
similar to taxable organizations engag- 
ing in the mortgage loan business, it 
also appears that in 1922, following the 
decision in the case of Lilley Building 
& Loan Assn. v. Miller, supra, and the 
enactment of the Revenue Act of 1921, 
the petitioner undertook to, and did, so 
modify its methods of carrying on busi- 
ness as to bring itself back into line 
with the system commonly peculiar to 
building and loan associations, that all 
but two of its loan transactions made in 
the year 1922 were made to members, 
and, having thus evidenced a purpose to 
then and thereafter conduct its business 
according to the usual methods of build- 
ing and loan associations, we are of the 
opinion that for 1922 the petitioner is 
entitled to the exemption. 

For the calendar years 1919, 1920 and 
1921, the deficiencies are redetermined 
to be $965.80; $481.00, and $119.87, re- 
spectively, and there is no defi ; 
the calendar year 1922. Jud: 
be entered in due course. 


March 12.1927, 





that the zoning ordinance, as now before 
the court, is a lawful restriction on the 
use of land under the police power. 

It was contended that there is no ques- 
tion of the right or power of the city to 
limit or restrict the use of private prop- 
erty under the right of eminent domain. 
That there is no question of the taking 
of private property for public use with- 
out just compensation. And that the 
restrictions contained in this ordinance 
on the use of land are based entirely on 
the police power. 


Tariff Rate Lower on 
Telegraph Instruments 


New York, March 16.—The tariff rate 
on imported condensers and telegraph 
instruments is lowered in a decision by 
the United States Customs Court sus- 
taining protests of the All America 
Cables, Inc., the Dubilier Cond. & Radio 
Corporation and Hensel, Bruckmann & 
Lorbacher. This apparatus was assessed 
by the New York customs collector at 
the rate of 40 per cent ad valorem un- 
der paragraph 399, Act of 1922. Judge 
Fischer fixes duty at but 30 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 372 as ma- 
chines or parts thereof not specially 
provided for. 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI ave printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- | 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


| ASSOCIATION: Exemption: rem 
| corporation organized under State building and loan association laws, 
| which has so far departed from the practices of such associations that by far 
| the larger portion of its business is transacted with nonmembers, held: To 
| have forfeited its exemption from income taxes under section 231(4), Revenue 
| Acts of 1918 and 1921, and to be subject to taxes imposed by sections 230 
and 301 of said acts—Appeal of Johnstown Building and Loan Ass’n (Board 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 148, Col. 1. 


AND DISBURSEMENTS BASIS: : 
cash receipts and disbursements basis determined.—Pearce, C. F., Jr., v. 
Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 14%, Col. 7. 


‘ALL STATEMENTS HEREIN ARE GIVEN ON OrFictAt ‘AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 
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Machinery f 
Ruled With Textiles 


Customs Court Holds Rate of 
35 Per Cent Ad Valorem 
Properly Placed. 


New York, Mar. 16.—Machines and 
parts thereof, used in making and h: rd- 
ening woolen felt, are dutiable, the 
United States Customs Court has just 
ruled, at the rate of 35 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 372, act of 
1922, as “textile machinery or parts 
thereof not speciaily provided for.” In 
challenging this assessment, the West- 
ern Felt Works, of Chicago, importers 
of the machines in, question, contended 
for duty at but 30 per cent ad valorem 
under the provision in paragraph 372 
for machines or parts thereof not spe- 
cially provided for. Judge Fischer, in 
deciding that the higher rate must 
stand, says: 

“The single witness who appeared 
herein testified that ‘in the construction 
of the felt we put the raw material of 
wool and cotton together; they are 
carded, and they are run under the felt- 
ers of these hardeners and the hard- 
eners press the raw material down flat 
in the shape of felt for roofing.’ 

“Merely because the witness stated 
that these machines do not produce a 
woven felt is no indication that they 
have not been properly classified by the 
collector as textile machines. The pro- 
vision in question is not limited to ma- 
chines which produce woven fabrics. 
Whitlock Cordage Co. v. United States 
(13 Ct. Cust. Appls. 656; T. D. 41490). 

“Inasmuch as the importers have not 
shown that these machines are not tex- 
tile machines as contemplated by said 
paragraph 372, we overrule the protests 
and affirm the decision of the ——s 

‘udement order issue accordingly. 
hc Nos. 34983-G-66837, etc.) 
aa 


Bulbs Considered Apart 
From Lamps in Imports 


New York, March 16.—Partly sus- 
vidal a protest of William H. Hoops 
& Company, of Chicago, covering an Im- 
portation of metal electrical lamps and 
bulbs, Judge Fischer, of the United 
States Customs Court, writes: 

“Certain metal electrical lamps, as- 
sessed with duty at the rate of 40 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 399, 
Act of 1922, as manufactures of metal, 
are claimed to be properly dutiable at 
but 20 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 229 of said act as incandescent 

rict light lamps. 

“ee our ruling in G. A. 9122 
(T. D. 41505), we hold the lamps in 
question to be properly dutiable as as- 
sessed, and the 125 electric bulbs shown 
on the invoice to be properly dutiable 
as incandescent lamps at 20 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 229 of said 
act. 


“Therefore, the latter claim as to the | 


125 bulbs is sustained. In all other re- 
spects and as to all other merchandise, 
the protest is overruled.” 

(Protest No. 56329-G-67406.) 


Proceedings of Court | 
Of Customs Appeals 


The Unitea States Court of Customs 
March 16: 

> Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham and Associate Judges James F. 
Smith, Orion M. Barber, Osear E. Bland 
and Charles S. Hatfield. 

No. 2873. United States v. Marshall 
Field & Co. Embroidered or tamboured 
curtains. Argued by Mr. Fred J. Carter 
for the appellant wold Mr. James W. 

re * the appellee. 

gs aaa 2868. United States Vv. 
American Shipping Company; United 
States v. K. T. Tan. Lamp shades; lace 
articles—handkerchiefs. Argued by Mr. 
Fred J. Carter for the appellants and 
by Mr. Allan R. Brown for the appel- 
wo. 2838. Popper Gray & Co., Ine., v. 
United States. Merchandise not legally 
marked—cheese. Argued by Allan R. 
Brown for the appellant and by Mr, 
Charles D. Lawrence for the appellee. 


Appeals, 


Horns and Magnetoes 
Allowed Lower Import 


New York, March 16.—Sustaining pro- 
tests of the R. Bosch Magneto Company 
and Hensel, Bruckmann & Lorbacher, 
Judge Fischer, of the United States Cus- 
toms Court, finds that imported signal 
horns and magnhetos are properly 
dutiable at the rate of 25 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 368, Act of 
1922, as parts of automobiles. The col- 
lector’s assessment at a higher duty 
is set aside. 

(Protests 


Nos. 114276-G-13784-25, 


ARrotests Nos, 1678252Gs6087026. ete... | ated 


Duties 


Appraisals 


Income Determined 


And Disbursements 


Board of Tax Appeal Enters 
Judgment for Petitioner 
in Case on De- 


ficiency. 


CHARLES F. PEARCE, JR., PETITIONER, V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE} 
Boarp or TAx APPEALS, No. 5606. 


‘ 


Income on the cash receipts and dis- 
bursements basis was determined in this 
proceeding relating to the Commission- 
er’s letter of June 29, 1925, asserting a 
deficiency of $151.14 for 1922. 

C. F. Pearce, jr., pro se; J. W. Fisher, 
Esq., for Commisioner. 

The Board of Tax Appeals found the 
following facts: 

The petitioner, residing at Glencoe, 
Ill., employed during the year in ques- 
tion and also for years prior and subse- 
quent thereto; by the Burton-Dixie 
Corporation of Chicago, on the basis 
of a salary ani bonus, had an oral agree- 
ment with the corporation that after the 

close of each year he was to receive a 

cash bonus amounting to a certain per- 

centage of the net profits of the depart- 
| ment of the business in which he was en- 

gaged. Neither Pearce nor the corpora- 
| tion knew what the amount of the bonus 
| would be until the books had been closed 
| for the year. 

Books Closed at End of Year. 

| For the years prior to 1922 and up 
to the year 1925, the corporation closed 
its books as of December 31: of each 
year, but the closing entries were never 
actually made prior to February of the 
succeeding year, for it owned a large 
warehouse in Detroit and all the neces- 
sary inventories and information could 

| not be secured prior to that time. 

For the year ended December:31, 1922, 
the corporation actually closed its books 
some time during February, 1923, and 
thereafter paid Pearce a cash bonus in 
the amount of $1,363.05. At the same 
time the corporation credited to Pearce’s 
account a stock bonus to 
$926.32. 

The stock bonus account, the only 
account Pearce had with the corpora- 
tion, was carried on the books in ac- 
cordance with an agreement made in 
1917, between Pearce and the corpora- 
tion, to the effect that if Pearce remain- 
ed in the employ of the corporation for a 
period of eight years he should receive 

| a certificate of stock and that each year 

, an amount designated as a stock bonus 

should be credited to his account in pay- 

ment for the stock. It was further agreed 
that if Pearce left or was discharged 
from the corporation within the eight- 
year period, he should not receive the 
certificate of stock nor any part of the 
amounts credited to the said account. 

In accordance with this agreement the 

certificate of stock was issued to Pearce 

; in 1925. 

Received $5,625 in 1922. 

Pearce actually received during the 
year 1922, $5,625, all ‘the salary due 
him for that year, and a cash bonus of 
$102.55 for the year 1921. The total of 

| these two amounts was the only income 

; actually received during 1922 by Pearce, 

| who kept his books on a cash receipts 

i disbursements basis, and the said 

| 

| 
| 
| 
| 

' 

| 


amounting 


| 
| 


amount was reported in his income tax 
return for that year and the tax thereon 
paid. 

Trussell: The total amount of the de- 
ficiency is based upon the Commissioner’s 
inclusion in petitioner’s 1922 income of 
amounts representing cash and stock 
bonuses which were not received by 
petitioner nor ascertainable in amount 
by him during the taxable year 1922. 

Under the authority of the Appeal of 
M. E. Farr, 3 B. T. A. 110, holding that 
a taxpayer on a cash receipts and dis- 
bursements basis may be taxed only on 
the amount of income actually received 
during the taxable year, and under the 
authority of the Appeal of Anthony 
Schneider, 3 B. T. A. 920, holding that 
stock received as a bonus or additional 
compensation is income in year in which 
the certificate therefor is actually issued 
and delivered, there is no deficiency in 
tax for the year 1922. 

Judgment will be entered for the peti- 
| tioner. 

March 10, 1927. 


| Variety of Imports Given 
| New Classifications 


New York, March 16.—New reappraise- 
ments by the United States Customs 
Court fix the correct tariff values on the 
following classes of imports: 

Wool rugs, imported from Shanghai, 
China, by J. T. Steeb & Co., of Portland, 
Ore.; bran, shorts, imported from Petere 
| bore, Canada, in the name of the Canae 
| dian Pacific Railway Company, of Riche 

ford, Vt.; carpets, imported from Tiente 

sin, China, by Raymond & Heller, et al., 
of New York; horse, imported from 

Sherbrooke, Canada, by Fred Lafontaine; 

doll heads, imported from Sonneberg, 

Germany, by Louis Amberg & Son; cork 

flooring tiles, imported from Hamburg, 

by G. J. Kluyskens; dolls, imported from 
Berlin, by George Borgfeldt & Co.; Glasse 
| ware, imported from Gablonz, Czechosloe 
vakia, by the Titan Shipping Company; 
glassware, imported from Gablonz, by 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Co.; cheese, ime 
ported from Soresina, Italy, by J. T, 

Steeb & Co., Inc., of Seattle; wrapping 

paper, imported from Berlin, by the Hude 

son Forwarding & Shipping Company, 
Inc.; ball bearings, imported fom 

Schweinfurt, Germany, by L. P. Lyonisg 

oriental rugs, imported from Cairo,’ 

Egypt, by Mrs. George H. Patten; filet 

laces, imported frora Shanghai, by .Al- 

fred Kohlberg, Inc.; and onions, imported 


\from.Nanles. by. Pasauale Rinaldi, et al. 
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Representative Kelly 
Plans to Debate Bill 


To Standardize Prices 


Member of House to Meet 
Director of National 
Dry Goods Assoti- 
ation. 


Representative Kelly (Rep.), of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has just announced that he 
has accepted March 30 as the date for 
a debate before the business men of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., on the Kelly-Capper retail 
standardization bill (House bill 11, of 
the last Congress). 

The bill was the subject of hearings 
before the House Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce during the last session 
of Congress but was not reported out of 
of the Committee. Mr. Kelly’s opponent 
in the joint debate, he said, will be Lew 
Hahn, Director of the National Dry 
Goods Association, opposed to the bill. 

The measure provides that in compe- 
titive contracts relating to the sale or 
resale of articles in interstate or foreign 
commerce, the genuineness of which is 
lattested by a trademark or special brand, 
™ shall be lawful for wholesale or retail 
dealers to agree to sell the articles at 
prices prescribed by the proprietor or 
owner. 

It provides, however, that such arti- 
cles may be sold at a price other than 
that prescribed by the owner if the 
wholesaler or retailer shall in good faith 
discontinue dealing in them, or cease to 
do business or become bankrupt, after 
first offering them to the owner or pro- 
ducer at the price originally paid to him. 
It is also provided that such articles may 
be sold at other than the prescribed 
price if damaged or deteriorated, upon 
similar opportunity to the owner to buy 
them back and notice tothe public 
that the reduced price is due to damage 
or deterioration. 


Low Prices Check 
Manganese Output 


Production in Cuba Is Declared 
Almost At Stand- 
still. 


The 
metallurgical manganese in 1926 had a 
direct bearing on the production of this 
ore in the Santiago de Cuba district, 


where practically all active operations in | 


Cuba are conducted, says a report from 


Consul Francis R. Stewart, at Santiago | 
de Cuba, just made public by the De- | 
{Wpartment of Commerce. 


The 
follows: 

During the spring and summer the 
price of manganese dropped from $0.46 
per unit c. i. f. New York to as low as 
$0.28. The producers in the district were 
operating under advantageous contracts, 
which unfortunately expired just at this 


time and, as it was impossibe to obtain 


new agreements at a price which would 
enable the sellers to break even, all op- 
erations stopped in the latter part of 
July. 
are still on hand at Antilla, from which 
port shipment to the United States is 
made. 
Prices Have Recovered. 

Prices have recovered somewhat, it is 

said, and are now $0.35 to $0.38 per unit, 


falling off in the price paid for | 


full text | 


More than 6,000 tons of fine ore | 





but it is not expected that $0.46 will be | 


reached again for a long time. While 


the outlook for 1927 is not bright the | 


operators in the district expect to be 


able to accept contracts soon and be able 


to resume operations. 
The principal producers of metallur- 


gical mangnese in Oriente Province re- | 
port an outtake of 10,000 long tons of | 


about 47 per cent manganese content in 
1926, against 25,000 tons in 1925. Dur- 
ing 1926 only 8,100 tons were shipped to 


the United States, whereas in 1925 the | 


entire output was exported. 
6,000 tons on hand consists of ore pur- 
chased from small operators and stock 
on hand at the beginning of the year. 
High transportation charges in Cuba, 
it is claimed, make it almost impossible 
to produce metallurgical ore at a profit 
less a large tonnage and cheap mining 
sts are obtained. During the first 
months of 1926 several operators were 


mining on a small scale in this district | 


and selling their product to the larger 
producing company. 


lurgical ore trade has been at a stand- 
still since the first of last August. 


Chemical Still Exported. 

The reduction in the price of metal- 
lurgical ore from Santiago de Cuba con- 
tinued on a small scale throughout the 
year, the total for 1926 being 1,006 long 
tons of metallurgical manganese having 
a declared value of $39,264. Of the ex- 
portations 270 tons valued at $11,400 
were taken from the La Llave mine at 
Palmerito de Cauto, the ore being ground 
into powder before being shipped, and 
733 tons value’ at $27,714 were taken 
from the La Gloria mine near Central 
Miranda. Three tons of samples taken 
from prospects near Bayamo having an 
estimated value of $150 also were 
shipped north during the year to be 
analyzed. 

The lack, of good roads, and in many 
eases of any sort of road, continues to 
be the chief obstacle to a full develop- 
ment of manganese mining in this part 
of Cuba. Practically all the known de- 
posits are so situated that the product 
can be transported only on pack animals 
in the dry season, and during the wet 
season cannot be moved at all. Another 
hindrance in the dry season is the lack 
of desire on the part of the railroad to 
handle manganese at a time when all 
equipment and personnel are fully occu- 


a, vied with the sugar harvest, 


These undertak- | 
ings have likewise ceased and the metal- | 


Part of the | 
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Magnesite Companies | 
| 
Department of Commerce Ad- 


vised of Amalgamation of In- 
terests in Europe. 


The reorganization of one of the | 
argest magnesite companies in Europe | 


has just been announced by the Depart- | 
| ment of Commerce. 


The full text of the | 
based on a report from 
A. | 


announcement, 
Assistant Trade Commissioner John 
Embry, at Vienna, follows: 
“The Austro-American Magnesite Co., 
m. b. H., of Radenthein, Carinthia 
(founded in 1908 by American capital), 
in cooperation with Wiener Bankverein | 
has amalgamated with the Allegemience | 
Automobil-A. G., a defunct company be- 
longing to the above bank. The new 
company forméd by the fusion has been | 
registered under the name of Oester- | 
reichisch-Amerikanische Magnesit-Ak- 
The Wiener Bankve- | 
rein states that the amalgamation is in- 
intened to remove the Allegemeine Au- 
tomobile-A. G. from the books of the 
bank and to convert the Austro-Ameri- | 
can Magnesite Co. G. m. b. H. into a 
stock company without taxation costs. 
“The Oesterreichisch - Amerikanische 
Magnesit Company ranks among the 
largest of its kind on the continent. It 
has a prominent share in the exports of 
Austrian magnesite to the United States. 
Austria’s total exportation of magnesite 
in 1925 amounted to 80,000 metric tons, 
of which amount the United States took 


44,500 tons,” 4 


| has 
| ference with millers of the Northwest, 
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Placing of Beacon Lights 


On Airway Is Siarted 


The work of installing beacon lights 
and designating landing fields on the 
Chicago-Dallas airway, is well under way 


and the route will be completed by July | 


1, according to an announcement just 
issued by the Department of Commerce. 

The full text follows: 

A. D. Person, Airways Extension Su- 
perintendent, 
11 for Kansas City, Mo., 
work on Airway Route 3 from Chicago 
to Dallas, superintending the installation 
of beacon lights and the designating of 
immediate landing fields. 

It is expected that this airway route 
will be completed by July 1. There are 
three airways superintendents on this 
route. They are John Bonforte, in 
| charge; A. D. Person and C, I. Stanton. 
This route covers a distance of 998 miles. 


Brig. Gen. Dalton Confers 
With Millers on Shipping 
A. C. Dalton, president of 


Fleet Corporation 
orally that his con- 


Brig. Gen. 
the Emergency 
announced 


Southwest and Middle West, held at 
K ansas City March 12, was “most satis- 
factory.” 

About 40 
tended the 


representative millers at- 
conference, he said. They 


took up claims for damage from weevils | 


to exports on the fleet ships. The re- 
sult of the conference, according to Gen- 
eral Dalton, probably will be the hold- 
ing of a conference of representatives 
of the Merchant Fleet Corporation, ship- 
ping lines, and millers in Washington 
soon, 


left Washington on March ! 
where he will | 


| Brass Products Made 
Dutiable in Canada 


| List Issued of Articles That 


Have Been Taken Off 
Free List. 


Several specified brass and copper 
products, previously admissible to Cana- 
da without duty, have been announced 
by the Department of Commerece as 
| having been placed on the dutiable 
list, owing to their now being manufac- 
tured in Canada in substantial quantities. 
The full text the anonuncement 
follows: 

The following brass and copper 
ucts are now manufactured in 
and are not, therefore, admitted duty 
free under the provisions granting free 
entry to goods not manufactured in 
Canada, according to advices to the De- 
partment from Trade Commisioner L. 
W. Meekins, Ottawa: 

Copper rods up to and including 
inches in diameter. 





of 


prod- 





91 


Copper in sheets up to 60 inches wide | 


and from 0.0135 to 1 inch thick. 

Copper in rolls, 3-32 inch to 20 inches 
wide and 0.005 inch to 0.125 inch thick. 

Copper wire. 

Brass, bronze. gilding and nickel silver 
in slsete, strips, plates, rolls and circles, 
8-32 inch to 48 inches wide and 0.005 

| inch to 0.625 inch thick. 
Rods—brass and bronze alloys’ in 
| round, hexagonal, square, rectangular 


| to 34% inches in diameter, 
Tobin bronze rods, known as stud and 
bolt stock, sizes up to 14% inches up to 
| 16 feet lone; sizes over 1% to 244 inches, 
é inclusive. un 


Canada | 
5 per cent below the home market value | 2 
| for the certification of consular invoices | 


| equal terms, 


| cording to an 
| 16, announced that a hearing in the mat- 
ter of the Aluminum Company of Amer- | ‘decree. 





to 10 teet long, plain ex-! 


truded rods over 2% inches to 34% 

inclusive, up to 6 feet long, and 
Tobin bronze welding rods 

sizes 4 inch up to % inch diameter). 


On the ground that such products are | ‘ 
not at present being manufactured in | 3 
Canada, free admission has been granted | List 
by the Department of Customs and Ex- | 


cise to the following products: 

Seamless brass and copper tubes, 
cluding condenser tubes, and 
bronze rods in what is known as the Pis- 
ton rod finish (such rods are turned in 
a lathe true to size and used for piston | 
rods and shafting such as to drive yacht | 
propellers, etc.) 

According to the provisions of the Ca- 
nadian customs tariff, imported articles 
may be declared temporarily exempt 
from import duty as well as any special | 
or “dumping’’ duty—to which goods are : 
liable when sold in Canada at more than 


—when it is established to the satisfac- 
tion of the Minister of Customs that such | 
articles are not made or sold in Canada 
in substantial quantities, and that they | 
are offered for sale to all purchasers on | | 
under like conditions. | 


Hearing Scheduled in Case 


Against Aluminum Company | the 


Trade Commission, ac- 
oval statement on March 


The Federal 


ica will be held in Washington at 2 p. m. 
on Monday, March 21, to determine 


| whether testimony shall be taken abroad. 
| and special shapes, 0.09 inch in diameter | 


The Commission has charged the com- 


9 
“ 


Section of the Clayton Act 
plement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other | 


purnoses.” 


in- 
Tobin | 


Standardization 


inches, | Impo rt Surcharge 


(usual 


| for the 
i full text of the statement follows: 





la 5 


pany with violation of the prov isions of | only if 
“to sup- | higher than the invoice values will the 


worx 149) 


| 
| 
| 








Levied by Mexico 


of Minimum Valuations | 
Made Available At Depart. | 


ment of Commerce. 


The schedule of minimum valuations | 
for the 5 per cent Mexican import tax | 


| surcharge are announced as being ayail- | 
‘able at the Department of Commerce | 
information of exporters. The | 





The Division of Foreign "Tariffs has | 
received a copy of the Mexican Diario 


| Official which contains the decree elimi- 


nating the 5 per cent ad walorem fee 
and the decree establishing in its place 
per cent surcharge, payable upon | 
importation into Mexico. 

This new tax is to be levied, as was | 
| the consular invoice fee, upon the in- | 
| voice values of the goods, with the ex- | 
| ception, however, that certain minimum | 
valuations are established wpon which | 
5 per cent surcharge will be levied 
if the invoice values are below them. | 
The schedule of minimum valuations, | 
which corresponds in form to the cus- | 
toms tariff schedule, is published in the | 

It is not possible to tell whether 
j the new decrees involve an increase in 
charges on shipments to Mexico except 
by comparison of these minimum valua- | 
tions with 


the 


the actual 


invoice values; 
minimum 


valuations are 


result be an increase. 


Copies of this schedule will be sup- 


énlied to the principal district offices af | 


| Both 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 


Commerce 


| 


Panama Canal Shows 
Reeord Established 
In February Traffic 


Number of Transits 
and Tolls Declared the 


Highest in Eleven 
Months. 


February Panama Canal traffic reached 


| the higehest rate in 11 months and es- 


tablished a record for February traffic 
both in the number of transits and 
amounts of tolls, according to a state- 
ment March 16 by the Department of 
War. 

The full text of the statement: 

During the months of February, 1927, 
the daily average number of transits 
through the Canal was the highest for 
any month since March, 1926, when the 


average was 16.32. During February 
this year it was 16.03. The daily average 
tolls collected during February this year 
was $71,245.03. This is the highest 
daily average toll collection for any 
month since January, 1924, when the 
average was $71,511.45. 

Traffic for the month of February, 
1927, established a record for February 
traffic both in number of transits and in 
amount of tolls collected. This year 
largest February truffic in both items 
was 424 transsits in February, 1926, and 
$1,964,155.59 in tolls in 1924. 


Gulf Rates Accepted 
By Shipping Board 


Agreement of Gulf-South Atlan- 
tic Havana Conference Gets 
Approval. 


The United States Shipping Board on 


|March 15 accepted with certain minor 
| changes in form the agreement covering 


rates reached by the Gulf-South Atlantic 
Havana Steamship Conference. Four 
steamship lines plying between the 
United States and Cuba are concerned. 

The full text of the Board’s statement 
follows: 

The organization agreement of the 
Gulf-South Atlantic Havana Steamship 
Conference was approved by the Ship- 
ping Board on condition that the confer- 
ence would make certain. minor changes 
in the form of its agreement. 

The agreement is entered into by four 
steamship lines operating in the trade 
from Gulf and South Atlantic ports of 
the United States to Havana, Cuba. Un- 
der its provisions the conference is em- 
powered to establish rates for passen- 
gers and freight, and the members of 
the conference are as follows: Florida 
East Coast Car Ferry Company, Munson 
Steamship Line, Standard Fruit and 
Steamship Company, and United Fruit 
Company. 


R. G. Glover Appointed 
To Trade Post In Chile 


The appointment of Robert G. Glover, 
of West Palm Beach, Fla., as Assistant 
Trade Commissioner of the Department 
of Commerce with station at Santiago, 
Chile, has just been announced by Dr. 
Julius Klein, Director, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Mr. Glover will 
succeed former Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner C. C. Brooks, who was transferred 
from the Santiago office to the office of 
the Department at Montevideo, Uruguay. 
The full text of the Bureau’s biography 
of Mr. Glover follows: 

Mr. Glover was born in Sumner, Ga., 
and -was educated at public schools in 
that state, at the South Georgia Agri- 
cultural School and at the Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology, where he engaged 
in special textile studies. After leaving 
school he became associated with the au- 
tomotive industry and later was ap- 
pointed district manager of several of- 
fices of the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. Prior to his appointment in the 
service of the Department of Commerce 
he was engaged in sales promotion work 
with George M. Albertson, Inc. During 
| the war he served in the United States 
Army Air Service. 


Effective Date Delayed 
Of New Latvian Tariff 


The new Latvian tariff will go inte 


| effect at some later date than April 1, 


| which was originally set, according to an 


| announcement just issued by the Depart. 


ment of Commerce. The full text fol- 
lows =: 


The effective date of the proposed new 


| Latvian tariff which was expected to 


come into force about April 1, has now 
been indefinitely postponed on account 
of the recent developments in the Cuse 
toms Union negotiations between Latvia 
and Estonia aiming to coordinate the 
| customs tariffs of the two countries 
within a year, according to advices to 
the epartment from Commercial Ate 
tache C. J. Mayer, Riga. It has been 
pointed out that it would be impractical 
to put the new tariff in force now when, 
within a few months thereafter, perhaps 
many changes would have to be made in 
order to make it coordinate with the 
Estonian. Therefore, there will be no 
change in the present Latvian tariff at 
this time. 


the Bureau of Foreign and Domestie 
Commerce, and specifie information as © 
to the minimum valuations may be obe 
tained upon request either to the dise 


trict offices or to the Division of Foreign 


i Tariffs at Washington, listing specifie 
cally the products on which the valuae 
tions are desired, ; 
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Railroads 


Cottonseed Freights I Rate Complaints 


Included in General | 


Rate Investigation 


Hearings to Be Held by I.C.C. 


on Schedules to and From | 


in 


All Points 


Country. 


Inquiry into freight rates on cotton- 
seed and cottonseed products has been 
included by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as Part 8 of the Commis- 
sion’s general rate structure investiga- | 
tion, Docket No. 17000. 

Assignment for hearings on these 
rates has been made by the Commis- 
sion, applying to rates on those com- 
modities from and to all points of desti- 
nation in the country. 

The text of the Commission’s notice | 
follows: 

No. 17000. Part 8—Cottonseed, 
Products and Related Articles. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2759. Cottonseed and related veg- 
etable products from Southwestern terri- 
tory to Central, Eastern and Southern 
territories. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No, 2820: Vegetable oils and related ar- 
ticles in Official Classification Territory. 

No. 15425. International Vegetable 
Oil Company et al yv. Aberdeen and 
Rockfish Railroad Company et al.’ 

Packers’ Case Listed. 

No. 16300. Armstrong Packing Com- 
pany v. Abilene and Southern Railway 
Company et al. 

No: 17457. Humphreys-Godwin Com- 
pany, Inc. v. Abilene and Southern Rail- 
way Company et al. 

No. 18026. Arkansas Cotton 
Crushers’ Association vy. The 
Centon & Youngstown Railway 
pany et: al. 

No. 18379. Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association et al., v. Aberdeen and 
Reckfish Railroad Company et al. 

No. 18405. Interstate Cotton Oil Re- 
fining Company v. Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company et al. 

No. 18841. Alabama Cotton Crushers 
Association v.: Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad Company. 

No, 18890. Lever Brothers Company 
y. Boston and Albany Railroad et al. 

No. 18935. East St. Louis Cotton Oil 
Company v. Abilene and Southern Rail- 
way Company et al. 

No. 19069. Arkansas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association v. The Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, et al. 

No. 19088. *rhe Blanton Company v. 
The Alabama and Vicksburg Railway 
Company et al. 

No. 19141. The Refuge Cotton Oil 
Company et al. v. The Alabama and 
Vicksburg Railway Company et al. 
Iilinois Central Involved. 

19162. The Southern Cotton Oil 
Company v. Illinois Central Railroad 
Company et al. 

No. 19165. The Pwocter and Gamble 
Manufacturing Company vy. The Akron 
& Barberton Belt Railroad Company 
et al. 

No. 19169. California-Arizona Ginners 
and Crushers’ Association et al. v. The 
Apache Railway Company et al. 

No. 19176. National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucis Corporation et al., v. The Alabama 
& Vicksburg Railway Company et al. 

No. 19194. The Procter & Gamble 
Company v. Abilene and Southern Rail- 
way Company et al. 

No. 29245. The Procter 
Company vy. The Baltimore and 
Railway Company et al. 

No. 19270. The Southern Cotton Oil 
Company, v. The Ann Arbor Railroad 
Company et al. 

No. 19307. National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Corporation y. Alabama and North 
Western Railroad Company et al. 

No. 19325. The Southern Cotton Oil 
Company v. Aberdeen and Rockfish Rail- 
road Company et al. 

Kinds of Oils Named. 

There are now pending before the 
Commission a number of formal proceed- 
ings bringing in isuse the rates on cot- 
tonseed, cottonseed meal, cottonseed 
hulls, cottonseed cake, cotton linters, 
cotionseed hull shavings, cottonseed oil, 
vegetable oils and foots, fish and whale 
oils, and tallow between important pro- 
ducing areas and most of the consum- 
ing territories of the country. Certain of 
these proceedings embrace intrastate as 
well as interstate rates. 

The Procter & Gamble Company and 
a number of others have requested the 
Commission to institute a general inves- 
tigation respecting the carload rates of 
all carriers from all producing and ship- 
ping points im all territories to all con- 
suming and destination points. on cot- 
tonseed, cottonseed products, (including 
cotonseed oil and oil foots, meal and 
cake, linters and hull fibre or shavings) 
and also related vegetable oils (such as 
coconut, peanut, palm, palm kernel, and 
soya bean), foots, meal, and cake, and 
also fish and sea animal oil and olive oil 
foots. 

The Commission also has pending a 
general investigation, No. 17000, Rate 
Structure Investigation, instituted pur- | 
suant to the so-called Hoch-Smith reso- | 
lution, which includes, among others, all | 
of the rates embraced in the above re- | 
ferred to proceedings. It has congluded 
to assign for hearing with the above 
proceedings, No. 17000, in so far as it 
relates to the interstate and intrastate 
rates on the commodities above named 
from and to all points of origin and des- 
tination in the country, This inquiry will | 
be referred to as part 8 of No. 17000. 

May Revise Decisions. 

No decided cases,relating to the rates 
on these commodities have been re- 
opened, but this will not preclude the 
Commission from reaching conclusions | 
different from those determined in prior 
cases if such action seems warranted. 
Parties having grievances coming within 
the scope of this inquiry need not file 
separate. complaints, All interested 


Its 


Seed 
Akron, 
Com- 


No. 


& Gamble 
Ohio 


|} and nondiscriminatory 
| articles 
| dianapolis. 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaint~ made public by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission March 16 
are summarized as follows: 

No. 19327. Miller Rose Co., of La 
Crosse, Wis., v. Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway et al. Claims reparation of 


$23.60 on four cars of empty second- | 


hand egg cases, Chicago to La Crosse. 

No. 19228, Indianapolis, Ind., Cham- 
ber of Commerce et al. v. Chicago & 
North Western Railway et al. Ask Com- 
mission to determine just, reasonable 
rates on 
from Wisconsin points to In- 
Claim reparation. 

No. 19329. 
Corporation, of Sioux City, Iowa, v. Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway. Seeks 
reasonable retes on asphalt from Port 
Neches, Texas, and Maurer, N. J., 
Beresford, S. D. Claims 
of $198. 

No. 19330. 


to Indianapolis on grain and _ products 
from western half of. Indiana and Illi- 
nois, compared with those from Ohio 
and eastern Indiana origin are unrea- 
sonable. Seeks relief at hands of Com- 
mission. 

No. 19331. Chevrolet Motor Company 
Division of General Motors Corporation, 
of Janesville, Wis., v. 
Western et al. Claims reparation of 
$2,006.79 on 136 cars of passenger auto- 
mobiles, St. Louis to Janesville. 

No. .19832. 
Exchange of St. Paul et al. v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. 
quest Commission to require establish- 
ment of reasonable rates on _ potatoes 
from points in Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin to Oklahoma destinations. Claim re- 
paration. 


Joint Rates Opposed 
By Northwest Lines 


I. C. C. Asked to Reject Plan 
of Waterways Corporation 
for Road.and Barge 
‘Tariff. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
interest when consideration is given to the 
finding of the Commission in Ex Parte 37, 
Docket 17000, that rates on products of 
the farm should not be increased. 

The jeopardizing effect on{ the farm 
interests would be two-fold: The car- 
riers would be crippled in their ability 
to handle any traffic in this territory; 
and in order to make a fair return on 
their investment they probably would 
be obliged to ask for an increase on the 
agricultural products from which their 
revenue is largely derived. 

“We therefore believe that if the pop- 
ular fallacy that water transportation is 
to be encouraged under all circum- 
stances—without regard to the provi- 
sions of the Transportation Act of 1920, 
or the adverse jinancial condition of the 
railroads affected—is eliminated, and the 
evidence and facts are viewed with a 
clear perspective, the Commisison will 
refuse to be a party to the establish- 
ment of an additional transportation 
system as economically unsound as is 
this barge line, and will refuse to be a 
party to the further tearing down of a 
very essential part of the national trans- 
portation system.” 


parties who desire to be heard in con- 
nection with those issues will be afforded 
opportuniiy. Petitions in intervention 
are unnecessary. Some of these cases 
have been partially heard; the record 
therein will be considered a part of the 
record in this inquiry. 

The Commission desires the views of 
interested pariies on the following ques- 
tions: 

1. To what exteni, if any, should the 
list of commodities set forth above be 
modified or enlarged? As some of the 
above-listed c»mmodities are included in 
some lists of grain and grain products, 
should those commodities come within 
this inquiry or within investigation of 
grain and grein products, Part 7 of No. 
17000; and, it the commodities above- 
named which appear in the two lists are 
to be investivatcd in this part, should 
any other art’cles in the grain and grain 
products list be added to this inquiry, 
and, if so, wht? 

2. What order of procedure should 
be adopted in rerard to the presentation 
of evidence? 

5. Having in mind the desirability of 
holding the bearings at as few points 
as practicable, at what centrally located 
points conven'ent to most of the parties 
in interest should the hearings be held? 

Date of Hearings Undecided. 

4. What the earliest practicable 
date on which the hearings should begin, 
and at what point? 

5. What steps can-be taken to avoid 
duplication in the preparation and pres- 
entation of ev’dence? 

6. Is it thy desire of the carriers to 
have the investigation and suspension 
cases heard znd disposed of separately 
or do they prefer to avoid duplication 


| of record by having them heard and dis- 


posed of with the general inquiry? 

7. Shippers who intend to offer evi- 
dence should indicate what particular 
rates they are interested in, naming the 


commodities and origin and destination | 


territories, 
desired. 


and what specific relief is 


consideration, should be in the hands of 
the Commission not later than April 4, 
1927. 

The place 
be announced later, 


A proposed report will be issued. 


times end hearings will 


io: 


paper | 


Western Asphalt Paving | 





to | 
reparation 


Indianapolis, Ind., Board. | 
of Trade vy. Akron, Canton &. Youngs- | 


' town Railway et al. Alleges that rates | 


Chicago & North | 


Minesota oPtato Growers | 


Re- | 


! tilts in 


Transit 


Charges 
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Loans and Investments Shown for Federal Reserve System 
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The charts above indicate loans deposits and investments of member banks in the Federal Reserve System, as of 
March 9, They are based on cata just issued by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Tariff Comparisons | 
Are Not Considered | 
a | 


IT. C. C. Helds Lake Rates Are 


Contract and Beyond Its 
Jurisdiction. 


The “transit” charge of $1.25 main- | 
tained by the railroads at New York 
points in connection with so-called f. o. b. 
rates on grain and grain products from | 
Eric, Pa., and Buffalo and Oswego, N. Y., | 
to eastern destinations was found not 
unreasonable, but unjustly discrimina- 
tory and unduly prejudicial. The finding 
was included in a decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission made public 
on March 16 in No. 16393, Birkett Mills 
et al. v. Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad Company et al. 

Defendants’ failure to permit transit 
in connection with the so-called “at-and- 
east” rates on grain from those ports to 
the same destinations was found not un- 
reasonable, unjustly discriminatory or 
unduly prejudicial. 

The report of Division 4, written by 
Commissioner Meyer, dated March 4, is 
in part as follows: 

Exceptions were filed by complainants | 
io the report proposed by the examiner, 
to which defendants replied, and oral 
argument has been had. Our conclusions 
differ in some respects from those 
recommended by the examiner. 


Three Counts 
In Complaint 

Complainants are millers, grain deal- 
ers, end elevator companies located at 
points in the State of New York. By | 
complaint filed October 6, 1924, as 
amended, they allege that the transit 
charge of 1.25 cents meintained at such | 
points in connection with the so-called | 
f. o. >. rates on grain and grain products 
from Erie, Pa., and Buffalo and Oswego, | 
N. Y., to eastern destinations, and de- 
fendants’ failure to rermit transit in | 
connection with the so-called at-and-east 
rates on grain from those ports to the 
same destinations, was and is unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory, unduly 
prejudicial to (a). complainants, (b) the 
cities of Erie, Buffalo, and Oswego, and 
(c) traffic in ex-lake grain from Erie, 
Buffalo, and Oswego, and unduly prefer- | 
ential of (a) millers, dealers, and eleva- 
tor companies located at points in cen- 
tral and western territories, (b) the | 
cities in which the latter millers, deal- | 
ers, and elevator companies are located, 
and. (c) of traffic in grain from central 
and western territories moving all rail 
or ex-lake via central territory ports. 
We are asked to require defendants to | 
establish reasonable ard nonprejudicial 

sit arrangements and charges for 

fuiure and to award renaration. 
Rates and charges age stated in cents 
per 100 pounds, unless otherwise. indi- 
cated. 

The New York State Millers’ Associa- | 
tion, Ceneral States Millers’ Association, 
and Toledo Produce Exchange intervened 
but no evidence was adduced on. their 
behalf. The municipalities of Erie, Buf- | 
falo, and Oswego were not represented 
as such, 

Most of the grain used by complain- 
ants originates in western territory. 
That from the northwest moves chiefly 


| over the lakes and that from the south- 
: | west and central west, purchased at Kan- 
Replies to these inquiries, to receive | 


sas City, moves largely all-rail. About | 
two-thirds of their western grain moved 
over the lakes in 1924 and about four- 
1925. During the six months 
enced December 31, 1921, complainant 
millers received about 215,000,000 pounds 
of grain of all kinds. of which about | 


| the lake vessels to the cars. 
| on both grain and grain products. 
| so-called at-and-east rates 
| tional rates from the lake ports. 
| apply only on grain which is moved to 


was also then applicable. 


penance 


| 15,000,000 originated in trunk line ter- 


and 198,000,000 in central and 
western territories. Of the latter, about 
135,000,000 moved over the lakes to Buf- 
falo and about 63,000,000 moved all-rail. 
Complainants compete with millers and 


ritory 


dealers in central and western territories 


| in the purchase of grain in those terri- | 
; tories and in the sale of the products 


at eastern destinations. 


Charge is Considered 
Apply Both on Grain 

The so-caliecd f. 0. b. rates are the local 
rates from the lake ports and do not 


| inelude elevation or other services inci- 


dent to the transfer of the lading from 
They apply 
The 
are propor- 
They 


the lake ports by water and include a’ 


| charge of 1 cent a bushel for elevation 


and transfer of the lading to the cars. 
Under the f. o. b. rates milling in transit 
is permitted at points in trunk line ter- 
ritory, including those at which com- 
plainants are located, at a charge of 1.25 
cents. Transit is not permitted under 
the at-and-east rates, as such rates do 
not apply on grain products and the 
transit rules provide that on grain milled 


apply from the point of origin of the 


| grain to the destination of the products. 
| Under the all-rail rates on grain products 


from central and western territories 
transit is accorded at mills in central 
territory and at complainants’ mills at a 
charge of 0.5 cent. Transit is also ac- 
corded at mills in central territory and 
at complainants’ mills under the ex-lake 
rates on grain products from central 
territory ports at a charge of 0.5 cent. 


tory no transit charge is-assessed. The 
all-rail rates on grain products from 
central and western territories and the 
ex-lake rates on grain products from 
central territory ports are 0.5 cents 
higher than the corresponding rates on 
grain. 


ure to permit transit under the at-and- 
cast rates on grain. In Mixed Car Deal- 
ers Asso. v. D., L. & W. R. R. Co., 33 I. 
C. C. 133, such failure was also alleged 
to be 
Reference was made to the special char- 
acter of these rates and it was found not 
unreasonable to refuse to pernt transit 
thereunder., This issue was not stressed 
in the procecding. The record herein af- 


| a . - = ok. oh oe -& « - 
‘Transit Charges on Grain Maintained by Roads in 
New York Found Discriminatory and Prejudicial. 


ie 


Damages Unproved, 


Order Is 


to Remove Cause for 


Issued to 


Complaint. 


charges generally have been substan- 
tially increased since that time. 

With respect to unjust discrimination, 
complainants also rely on the differing 
transit charges on ex-lake and all-rail 
traffic. 
charges established 


are separately 


charges for distinct services, they must | 
They refer to | 
Central R. R. Co. v. United States, 257 | 


stand or fall as such. 
U. S. 247, in which it was held that a 
transit charge is a local charge 
which the carrier establishing it is alone 
responsible. We believe that complain- 


ants’ position is sound and that, as the | 
differing transit charges are for the same | 
transit services at the same points by | 
the same carriers, unjust discrimination 


under section 2 of the act exists. 


| Evidence Introduced 


| in transit the rate on grain products shall | 


Comparing Charges 
Considerable evidence has been intro- 


duced comparing the through charges on | 


| grain from western markets moving all- 


; season and during seasons. 
we cannot fix freight rates or transit | 


rail and grain moved rail-lake-rail to 


complainants’ mills, there milled, and the | 


products shipped east. We do not at- 
tach great weight to such comparisons 
here. The lake rates are contract rates 
and are not subject to our jurisdiction. 
They vary considerably from season to 
Manifestly 


: 7 : ‘+ | charges so as to preserve a fixed rela- 
Generally at all points in western terri- | 


| char t ints i runk 1i rritory | . 
¢ ge at points in trunk line territory | acquiescence 
| , 1 . ; ice . . | 
| duly prejudicial to Buffalo | Which result in a discharge of all of such 

preferential of Chicago, Tll., and certain 


We will first consider defendants’ fail- ports in central territory. 


tionship between the through charges 

all-rail and rail-lake-rail. 
In Buffalo Grain Cases, 

570, we found that the 1.25-cent transit 


on ex-lake grain from Buffalo was un- 


and unduly 


We find 


accord 


that 
transit 


defendants’ 
under the 


unjustly dicriminatory or unduly preju- 


dicial. 


fords no ground for a conclusion differ- | 


ent from that in the cases cited. 


| of 1.25 cents 


We will next consider the reasonable- | 
| products from Erie, Buffalo, and Oswego 


ness of the 1.25-cent transit charge. 
Complainants rely mainly on the exist- 


| ence of the 0.5-cent charge on all-rail | 
They contend that the services 


traffic. 
incident to transit cost less on ex-lake 
than on all-rail traffic although the tran- 
sit charge on the former is two and one- 
half times that on the latter. They also 
show that defendants provide transit 
services of various kinds on other com- 
modities in trunk line territory, the 
charges for which are the same regard- 
less of whether the commodities origi- 
nate within or west of trunk line terri- 
tory. Defendants introduced evidence 
showing that the actual cost of the tran- 
sit services is in excess of the 1.25 cents 
charged and thatesaid charge is less than 
the transit charge on other commodities 
in trunk line territory, although the cost 
of the transit service on grain is greater 
than on any other commodity. In 
Mixed Car Asso. case, decided 
February &, found that this 
1.25-cont mot unreasonable. 
The all-rail traffic 
Rates and. 


Dealers 
1915, we 
charge was 


0.5-cent crarge on 


Finding is Made 
On Transit Charge 


We further find that the transit charge 
maintained in connection 
with the f. 0. b. rates on grain and grain 


was not and is not unreasonable, but 


| that it was, is, and for the future will 


be unjustly discriminatory, unduly pre- 


| judicial to complainants and to ex-lake 


grain traffic from Erie, Buffalo, and 
Oswego, and unduly preferential of mill- 
ers, dealers and elevator companies hand- 
ling ex-lake grain from central territory 
ports and of all-rail grain traffic from 
points in central and western territories. 
The undue prejudice should be removed 
by establishing at complainant’s mills 
the same transit charge on ex-lake grain 
from Erie, Buffalo, and Oswego as ¢on- 
temporaneously applies at said mills on 
all-rail grain from central and western 


| territories and the same transit charge 


the | 


| 


| 


which contemporaneously applies at mill- 
ing points in central territory on ex- 
lake grain from ports in central terri- 
tory, This will also remove ‘the unjust 
discrimination found, 

Damage resuliing from the unjust dis- 
crimination and undue prejudice has not 
been shown. 





| undue prejudice ordered removed. 
aration denied. 


| pany ct al. v. 





Decision Sets Forth Supreme 


Railroads 


They contend that, as the transit | 


for | troops 





failur | . 
ailure to | 4 judgment. 
at-and-east | 
| rates on grain from Erie, Buffalo, and | 
| Oswego was not and is not unreas 

Rake _ | Oswe s ‘ sonable 
unreasonable and discriminatory. ’ 








Decisions on Rates 


By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
March 16 are summarized as follows: 


No. 16393. Birkett Mills et al. v. Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
Company et al. Decided March 4, 1927. 
Transit charge of 1.25 cents maintained 
at New York points in connection with 
so-called f. 0. b. rates on grain and grain 
products from Erie, Pa., and Buffalo and 
Oswego, N. Y., to eastern destinations 
found not unreasonablé but unjustly dis- 
criminatory and unduly prejudicial. De- 
fendants’ failure to permit transit in 
connection with so-called at-and-east 
rates on grain from those ports to the 
same destinations found not unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory or unduly 
prejudicial. Unjust discrimination and 


No. 17158. Blytheville Compress and 


| Warehouse Company v. Mobile & Ohio 
Decided March | 


Railroad Company et al. 
4, 1927. Rate charged on castings and 
forgings, parts of a compress, in Car- 
loads, from Meridian, Miss., to Blyth- 
ville, Ark.; found inapplicable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

No. 17602. Consolidated Metals 
poration v. Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Company. Decided March 8, 1927. 


| Rates charged on various iron and steel 
articles, in carloads, billed as scrap iron, | 
from Little Rock, Ark., to Kansas City, | 
| Mo., 


found inapplicable. Reparation 


awarded. 

No.164485. Birmingham News 
Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic Railway Company ect al. De- 
cided March 10, 192%. On further con- 


sideration, former report 118 I. C. C. 205, | 
| which found rates on newsprint paper, | 
in carloads, from Berlin, N. H., to Birm- | 
| ingham, Ala., unreasonable and unduly 
| prejudicial, modified in part and case | 


reopened for further hearing in respect 
of reasonable and nonprejudicial rates 
for the future. 


Compensation Claim 


Court Asked 
Pass on Right of Sea- 
board to Collect. 


to 


A claim for compensation for troops | ° ; u 
| ing claim covering the same. 


during the 
now 


and baggage transported 
Spanish-American War is 


in the case of 
Railway, appellant, v. 
States, No. 234. 


The United 


or 


The case was argued March 16, 1927, | 939743, granted a permit on December 11 


by Benjamin Carter for the appellant 
and by H. J. Galloway (William D. 
Mitchell and H. J. Galloway on the brief) 
for the United States. 


Transportation of Baggage. 


According .to the Government’s brief | 


were transported during the 
Spanish-American War. 
therewith camp equipment and baggage 
were transported. As to some of the 
movements, from the total weight of 


the cars of equipment and baggage so 


ured at the rate of 150 pounds for each 
man in swch troop movement as a free 
baggage allowance. 
the weight of such movement payment 
Was made. 


As to the other movements in addi- | 
tion to the cars of equipment, etc., noted } 
in the bills of lading, a certain number | 


of cars were granted as free-baggage al- 
lowance. 
free-baggage cars payment was made. 


Appellant now makes claim for the ex- | 


cessive baggage allowance, and also. for 
a higher rate than was paid for the 
transportation for which payment was 
made. The Government contends that 


| the acts of the appellant in billing for, | ks i - 
| Legislative Assembly Fixes Le- 


receiving, and giving receipts in full for 


461.CC. | the payments made constitute an accord 


and satisfaction of all the claims here 
presenied and also amount to an 
in the settlements made, 


claims. The Government contends more- 
over as to most of the items there are no 
facts in the record upon which to base 
The argument was also 
made that the claim respecting applica- 


tion of the wrong rates is out of the case | 
| because the findings show no other ayail- | 


able rates. 


For the appellant it was argued that | 
the rights are not forfeited by the billing | 


or lack of protest and that there was no 


| ground of estoppel regarding rates. 


The Court of Claims originally dis- 
missed the petition. The case was then 
taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States and the judgment of the 


| Court of Claims was there reversed and 


the case remanded for further proceed- 
ings. The Court of Claims then rendered 
the judgment from which the present ap- 
peal is taken. A motion for a new trial 
was filed and overruled and the petition 
for appeal was filed. 


Permission Is Given 


For Reorganization Plan | 


The Toledo, Peoria & Western Rail- 
road Corporation has just been author- 


| ized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission to acquire and operate the lines 


of the Toledo, Peoria & Western Rail- 
way, under a reorganization plan. 


Tentative Valuation 


Reports on Several Lines 


Tentative valuation reports were is- 


Rep- | 
| tirety with mineral application 033398 


Cor- | 





Com- 
| 025049. The applicant has appealed, urg- 


| sioner, the 
| land segregated from the public domain 


| question (Los Angeles 032743). 
| gust 3, 1920, George T. Ruddock filed a 


before | 
| the Supreme Court of the United States | 
The Seaboard Air Line | s 
| a hearing, in which there has been no 
| final determination. 


; troleum Company was, on its applications, 


; | Ruddock, 
In connection | 


For the balance of | 


For all the cars except the | 





Decisions 


Complaints 


Prior Mineral Claim 
Bar to Other Rights, 
Held in Land Appeal 


Mr. Finney Holds Mere Fil- 
ing of Subsequent Applica- 


tion to Prospect Has 
No Weight. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Division to be used in connection with a 
hearing ordered to determine the rights 
of the respective parties in respect to 
which action on your application will 
be taken in due time. 

In reply to a further inquiry the Com- 
missioner advised the applicant on Sep- 
tember 10, 1925, that: 

Your application conflicts in its en- 


filed by George T. Ruddock, August 25, 
1920. A hearing was held on this case 
before the Division Inspector at San 
Francisco on January 20, 1925, and was 
then continued to a date not fixed at the 
request of the Government. Action on 
your application is suspended pending 
the final disposition of this mineral 
claim. 
Application is Rejected. 


By decision of June 4, 1926, the iad 


| missioner rejected the application on ac- 


count of conflict with the prior mineral 
application of George T. Ruddock, citing 
as authority for this action the Depart- 
ment’s decision of April 12, 1926, in the 
case of L. N. Hagood, Glenwood Springs 


ing that-his application should not now 
be rejected as he would thereby “be de- 
prived of his priority rights in the event 
of the rejeetion of the prior application 
of said George T. Ruddock.” 

In the unreported desicions of Janu- 
ary 16 and April 12, 1926, in the case 
of“ L. N. Hagood (A. 8334, Glenwood 
Springs 023049), cited by the Commis- 
Department has held that 


by a mineral applieation for patent is 


| not subject to other filing, entry, er se- 
| lection. 


For Troops Is Argued 


| this case. 
| board Petroleum Company filed applica- 
| tion to prospect for oil and gas upon 


Further Complications Seen. 


But there are further complications in 
On March 24, 1920, the Sea- 


certain lands, indicating the tract in 


On Au- 


protest against the allowance of any 
prospecting permit for the land in ques- 
tion on the ground that he had a min- 
He filed 
mineral application for patent for the 
land on August 25, 1920. As has been 
stated, these applications are involved in 


The Seaboard Pe- 


1920, for land not in conflict and was 
on March 24, 1921, granted a supple- 
mental permit for land as to which there 
was no confliet. 


Mr. Parrott’s Right Denied. 
Had it not been for the protest of 
a permit would have been 
granted to the Seaboard Petroleum Com- 
pany. Should there be any doubt as to 


| the applicability of the decision in the 
| Hagood case on account of the peculiar 
; ; | circumstances of this case, Parrott’s ap- 
transported a deduction was made fig- | plication must, nevertheless, be rejected 


| on account of the earlier permit applica- 


tion. Under conditions such as here pre- 
sented a subsequent application can not 


| be held to obtain any right by the mere 


filing of an application for a prospect- 
ing permit. 

The decision appealed from is affirmed 
and the case is closed. 

(Signed) E. C. Finney, First Assistant 
Secretary. 


Rupee Stabilization 
Effected in India 


gal Ratio Commercially in 
Effect Two Years. 


Stabilization of the rupee in India at 
the ratio of 18 d: is to be effected by the 
passage of a bill in the Legislative As 
sembly, according to a cable from Trad 
Commissioner C. P. Spofford, at Calcutta, 
to the Department of Commerce. The 
full text of the statement of the De- 
partment regarding the report, follows: 

The Legislative Assembly of India has 
passed the bill for the stabilization of 
the rupee at the 18 d. ratio, according 
to a cable to the Department of Com- 
merce from Trade Commissioner C. B, 
Spofford, at Calcutta. The bill is to be- 
come effective April 1, 1927. 

The passage of this measure indicates 


! final acceptance of the recommendations 


contained in the report of the Royal Cur- 
rency Commission, appointed in August, 
1925, to investigate the currency situa- 
tion in India. One year after it8 estab 
lishment, in August, 1926, the Commis- 
sion submitted its report, which cone 
tained the recommendation that the ru- 
pee be stabilized at 1-6, or 36 cents in 
American currency. . re: 

In January of this year the Indian 
Finance Minister introduced the measure 
which has just been passed and which 
established the legal ratio of the rupee 
at the figure advocated by the Commis- 
sion. The actual effect of the enactment 
of the legislation is merely to extend 
a legal stabilization to the rupee, which 
has been at the rate of 1-6 for nearly 
two years. 
mission on March 16 finding final values 
for rate-making purposes as follows: 
Owasco River Railway as of 1917, $133,- 
287; Lake Evie & Eastern Railroad as of 


| 1916, $4,925,000; Benwood & Wheeling / © 
4n appropriate order will he ensexved-.'. sued by the Interstate Commence, Caine « Connecting Reilway, av of- 1918, $305, { 
\ ‘ = > 4 


~ 


< 





» &) depend on the surplus of receipts and 
“the sources from which such surplus is 


SO far as the minority is concerned, it 


. Title VIII, the stamp tax on sales of 


. would reduce taxes 


‘Aut STATEMENTS HEREIN Arr GIVEN ON OFricrAL AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Public 
Works 


House Committee 
To Consider Tax 
Bill in November 


Mr. Hawley Says Tariff Leg- 


islation May Be Drafted 
for Submission to Con- 
gress in December. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

“Tho present intention,” Mr. Hawley 
said, “is to call a meeting of the full 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House on or about November 1, a month 
preceding the convening of Congress. 
The Committee at this time will give 
consideraticn to proposals for financial 
legislation to determine what should be 
undertaken at the coming session of Con- 
gress. It will proceed with the prepa- 
ration of bills to be presented on the 
convening of Congress. 

“One matter that is sure to come up 
for discussion will be that of further 
reduction of Federal taxation. Also, it 
is anticipated that a bill amending the 
administrative features of the tariff law 
will be considered. 

“The further reduction of taxes will 


aggregated. That is to say, the perman- | 
ent reductions in taxation can only be 
safely based upon sources of income 
that are comparatively permanent in 
their nature. 

“The work of the Joint Committee 
includes every possible source of federal 
revenue arising out of income and excise 
taxes and the consideration of the ad- 
ministrative provisions of legislation 
dealing with these matters. But that 
does not include the tariff. The subjects 
to be considered by the Joint Committee 
includes rates, refunds, collections of 
back taxes, amortizations, depletions and 
every possible phase of the subject of 
internal revenue. 

“The purpose is to study the entire in- 
ternal revenue problam and to prepare 
legislation that will take into considera- 
tion the total burden of taxation borne 
by every taxpayer and the readjust- 
ment of this burden so that it will bear, 
as nearly as possible, equally on every 
taxpayer. For instance, under the exist- 
ing law, business done in corporate 
form is taxed more heavily generally 
than business done in other forms, 
meaning individuals and partnerships, 
etc. We are proposing to prepare an 
absolutely scientific bill and any changes 
made, if made, will be on that considera- 
tion of a scientific basis.” 

Permanent Reduction Sought. 

Representative Garrett (Dem.), of 
Dresden, Tenn., Minority Leader in the 
House, stated orally on March 16 that 





will endeavor in the new Congress to ob- 
tain permanent tax reduction along the 
lines of the bill (House Bill No. 14570), 
introduced in the Sixty-ninth Congress 
by Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., ranking Democratic mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee, 
for the teduction of the income tax on 
corporations and repeal of certain nui- 
sance taxes. That bill read as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That subdivision 
(a) of section 280 of the revenue act of 
1926 (the income tax on corporations) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 280. (a) In lieu of the tax im- 
posed by section 230 of the revenue act 
of 1924, there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid for each taxable year upon the 
net income of every corporation, a tax at ; 
the following rates: 

“(1) For the calendar year 1925, 13 
per cent of the amount of the net income 
in excess of the credits provided in sec- 
tions 236 and 263; | 

“(2) For the calendar year 1926, 1314 
per cent of such excess amount; and 

“*(3) For each calendar year there- | 
after, 11 per cent of such excess amount.’ 

“Sec. 2. The following parts of the 
revenue act of 1926 are repealed, such re- 
peal to take ‘effect on the expiration of | 
30 days after the enactment of this act: 
. “(1) Section 500, the 
wax’; 

“(2) Section 501, the ‘club dues tax’; 

“(3) Subdivision (1) of section 600, 
the ‘automobile tax’; 

“(4). Subdivision (4) of Schedule A of 








‘amusement | 


produce on exchange.” 

This measure, Mr. Garrett explains, 
fs simple in its terms, is quite well un- 
derstood in the country, and if passed 
in an aggregate 
amount of $335,000,000 and would leave 
a safe balance of estimated surplus. in 
future years without affecting the sur- 
plus this year. The Garner bill, he said, 
deals only with the calendar year 1927 
and future calendar years and whatever 
of surplus shall exist at the end of the 


. fiscal year July 1, 1927, may be applied 


as though the bill had not passed. 


President Asked to Increase 
Duty Levied on Flaxseed 


President Coolidge was urged on 
March 16 by Representative Burtness 
(Rep.), of Grand Forks, N. Dak., to 
apply the flexible provisions of the 
Tariff Act to increase the import duty 
on flax seed to 60 cents bushels. The ex- 


- isting duty is 40 cents. 


Mr. Burtness stated orally after his 
talk with the President that the United 
States Tariff Commission has completed 
its investigation into the domestic cost 
of flax production. He said he new seeks 
an investigation of production costs in 
Argentina and an increase in the duty 
on imports from that country before 
July 1 in order to be of benefit to this 
year’s crop of flax in this country, which | 
will come into the market in September. | 

Mr. Burtness said flax seed is now sell- | 
ing at $1.00 a bushel less than two years 
ago and from 12 to 15 cents per bushel | 
less than a year ago. A tariff increase 
Was'necessary he explained to meet 


eomnetition from Argenting. , 





' volume, as is usual at this season, 
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Finance 


Imports of Gold in January Set Record 
For Five Years and Reduced Bank Credits 


Chief Source of Shipment ‘Is Canada, With France, Chile 
and Japan Ranking Next. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tricts, furnishes funds to the member 
banks which they use in large part to 
reduce their indebtedness at the reserve 
banks. The regularity of this movement 
every year is brought out by the sta- 
tistics. 

Changes from December to February 


are always considerable, and the change | 


in reserve bank credit is usually of 
about the same amount as the change in 


currency in circulation, though liquida- | 


tion at the reserve. banks is also in- 
fluenced by the direction and volume of 
international gold movements. Both this 
year and last year there were gold im- 


ports in January and February, in addi- | 


tion to the return flow of currency, but 


while the: return flow of- currency was 
about the same in both years, gold im- | 


ports this year were considerably larger 
and were the principal factor in account- 
ing for the greater liquidation of reserve 
bank credit. 

Imports of gold in January amounted 
to about $62,000,000, the largest amount 
reported for any single month since Sep- 


tember, 1921. Gold exports in January 


were about $15,000,000, but had little in- | 


fluence on current credit conditions be- 
cause they were for the most part ship- 
ments of gold previously withdrawn from 
the market and earmarked for foreign 
account. Thus in their influence on the 
market gold imports for the month of 
January were in excess of $60,000,000, 
which is about $45,000,000 more than 
gold imports in January of last year. 


More Imports in February. 


During the first three wéeks of Feb- | 


ruary there were additional gold imports, 
but on a much smaller scale, amounting 
for the period to about $13,000,000, and 
the country’s available gold stock was 
also further enlarged by the release of 
gold from earmark. Thus gold move- 
ments since the first of the year have 
accounted for more than $80,000,000 of 
the reduction in reserve bank credit, or 
for about $60,000,000 more than in the 
corresponding period of last year. 
Nearly two-thirds of the incoming gold 
in January, or about $38,000,000, was 
from Canada, Canadian exchange being 
at the gold import point during a large 
part of the month. This position of 
Canadian exchange and the consequent 
inflow of gold to the United States pre- 
vails in the early months of almost every 
year, reflecting not only the seasonal 
trade position of Canada but also the 
operation at the Canadian banks of the 
same seasonal factors, principally the 
diminished demand for currency by the 
public, that bring surplus funds to banks 
in the interior of the United States, 
which in turn forward them to the finan- 
cial centers. Taking the past several 
years as a whole, however, much of the 
gold received in this country from Can- 


ada has represented gold produced in | 


that country in excess of its domestic 
requirements. 

Of the gold imports in January, nearly 
$15,000,000 came from France, repre- 
senting primarily gold recently acquired 
by the Bank of France by purchase from 
the French people of gold previously 
held in hoards. Nearly $5,000,000 of gold 
came from Chile and from Japan as the 
result of the desire of the central banks 
in these countries to build up dollar 
balances. Thus nearly $20,000,000 of the 
exceptionally large gold imports received 
in January appear to have had their 
origin in circumstances not connected 


| with seasonal movements or with money 
| market conditions. 


Money Rates Decline. 

Funds supplied to the market since 
the first of the year from the sources 
already indicated have been in sufficient 
to 


| effect a marked reduction in money rates 
| at the financial centers. While at the end | 
of December, under the influence of year- | 


end demand, rates at New York City had 
risen generally to a somewhat higher 
level than at the end of the preceding 


| year, the seasonal decline in rate set in 
| somewhat earlier this year, and in Feb- 


ruary rates were at a level close to that 
of a year ago. In fact, the commercial 
paper rate, at about 4 per cent toward 
the end of February, was somewhat low- 


| er than at the same time last year. 


Call money also has been somewhat 
lower than a year ago. The ruling rate 
on bankers’ acceptances, however, though 
declining after the holidays by more 
than the usual seasonal amount, was re- 
latively firm in January and February, 
reflecting in part the influence of a 
limited demand from banks for this type 
of paper. 

Dealers in acceptances have reported 
the acceptance market in recent weeks 
to be relatively inactive at the ruling 
rates and have been holding in their own 
portfolios more acceptances than a year 


ago, notwithstanding the fact that the 
total volume of acceptances outstanding 
is somewhat smaller than last year. 
These conditions indicate a compara- 
tively limited supply of funds available 
at low rates, an important reason for 
which is brought out by a comparison 
of money rates in New York with those 
in other international financial centers. 
Rates on comparable classes of paper 


early months of this year have continued 
to be appreciably higher than at New 
York, and this appears to have resulted 
in a transfer of short-term funds in con- 
siderable volume from New York to Eu- 
ropean money markets. 
Bank Credits Reduced. 

Liquidation of member bank 
outstanding, which 
peak at the end of the year, continued 


credit 


than in other recent years. 
quence loans and investments 


| ruary were not only below the seasonal 
peak in December 
level of last autumn. 

The decline reflects a reduction both 
in security loans and in all other loans, 
generally known as loans for commer- 
cial, industrial, 


poses. The decline in these loans and a 


posits of the banks has reflected pri- 
marily the continued influence of the 


has been transacted during 
months and at which 
now carried. 


recent 
inventories are 


on December 31, which have recently 
become available, show that the increase 
in loans and investments for the year 
| 1926 was about $700,000,000, the small- 
est in five years, and that practically 
all of the increase was in loans, since 
the banks’ investments showed little 
change for the year. 

Publication of figures for all member 
banks makes it possible to compare 
changes in condition during 1926 at mem- 
ber banks in leading cities, which become 
available weekly, with changes at mem- 
ber banks outside of these cities. This 
group of member banks, numbering about 
8,500 and located largely in agricultural 
communities, holds about 35 per cent of 
the loans and investments of all mem- 
ber banks. The volume of loans ex- 
tended by these banks increased more 
rapidly in 1926 than in 1925 and more 
radiply than loans of banks in leading 
cities. The table below shows loans of 
this group of banks, by Federal reserve 
districts, for the end of 1926 and of 1925. 


Loans of Member Banks Outside Lead- 
ing Cities (Amounts in apoyo of dollars) 


12-30- 26 12-30-25 

8,040 

700 

1,413 

723 

786 

503 

470 

1,200 

427 

342 

376 

352 

748 

The table brings out the fact that 

the loans of banks outside of leading 

cities decreased in 1926 in the Atlanta, 

Minneapolis, Kansas City, and Dallas 

Federal reserve districts, all of which 

are primarily agricultural districts. In 

all the other districts, except Cleveland, 

loans of this group of banks increased 

during 1926, and especially in banks of 

the industrial districts of the North- 
east. 


All districts 
| Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Minneapolis . 
Kansas City 
Dallas 





Deposits Are Smaller. 

In all of the agricultural districts in 
which the loans of country banks de- 
clined in 1926—Atlanta, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, and Dallas—deposits, as 
indicated by the combined figures for 
net demand and time deposits, also 
declined, owing primarily to the fact 
that the seasonal increase in the au- 
tumn, when crops are marketed, was 
much less considerable than it has been 
in other recent years. 

When the banks outside of leading 
cities are combined for the eight Fed- 
eral reserve districts of the South and 
West, the totals are even more indica- 
tive of banking conditions in agricul- 
tural ‘localities. Net demand and time 
deposits of this group of banks were 
about $100,000,000 smaller at the end 
of 1926 than at the end of 1925, and 
net demand deposits alone were about 
$175,000,000 smaller. This decline in 
deposits of rural banks appears to be 


| Refunds of receipts 


Panama Canal 
in the leading centers of Europe in the ; 


is usual after the | 





longer in 1927 and was larger in amount ! 
As a conse- | 
of the | 
weekly reporting member banks in Feb- 


but also below the 


and agricultural pur- | 
j the conversion of foreign currency for the 
° > : | purpose of the assessment and collection of 
corresponding decline in net demand de- 


lower level of prices at which business | 


| 
Condition figures for all member banks 





Gold 


Imports 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
March 14, 1927. 
(Made Public March 16.) 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts... . 


$2,616,021.92 


internal 
1,308,022.07 
701,543.20 
15,675,977.69 
31,221,400.00 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures, 

General expenditures .... 
Interest on public debt.. 188,237.38 
775,948.03 
40,469.99 
Operations in special ac- 

counts 
Adjusted service 

cate fund 
Civil service 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 


170,076.99 

certifi- 
43,811.00 

retirement 
82,958.57 
251,494.45 


Total ordinary expendi- 

tures 9,015,497.81 
Other public debt expendi- 

1,069,022.20 

Balance tOGBY ccccccsess 179,180,389.23 


eeeeees 189,204,909.24 


Foreign Exchange 


[By Telegraph.J 

New York, March 16. — The , Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today’ certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

March 16, 1927. 
In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States,-we have ascertained and 


| hereby certify to. you that the buying rates 


in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
Respectfully, 
Manager, Foreign Department: 
Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling)......... 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) . 
Denmark (krone). r 
England (pound sterling). 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Asia: 
China (Chefoo tael) 
China (Hankow tael) 
China (Shanghai tael). 
China (Tientsin tael). 
China (Hongkong dollar). 
China (Mexican dollar) .. 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.). 
China (Yuan dollar) 
PGI ROO) a. d.5,0.0.4'0 5s owas aes ‘ 
Japan (yen).. aoeN4 
Singapore (S. Ss.) (dollar). 
North America: 
Canada (dollar)............ 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso). 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) (gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso). 


2676 
"1924 
(017593 


998079 
1.000594 
-470067 
995813 


-9614 
-1185 
1198 


Railroad Is Authorized 
To Build Branch Line 


The Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Railroad Corporation has just been au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to construct an extension 


from Summit, Ala.. in a general south- 
erly direction to the port of Mobile, 
Ala., approximately 30 miles. 


due in part to the smaller returns re- 
ceived by farmers for their products. 
The course of net demand and time 


11,050,590.50 


142,307,531.55 | 
189,204,909.24 | 


$7,802,655.38 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





deposits of the country banks in these | 


eight agricultural districts is shown for 
four years by statistics which indicate 
that the growth during the harvest sea- 
son was smaller in 1926 than in any 
other recent year. Beginning with No- 
vember, furthermore, or about two 
months earlier than usual, there was a 
pronounced decline in net demand de- 
posits at these banks and also some de- 
cline in time deposits. 

Borrowings of the rural banks at the 
reserve banks declined somewhat in the 
latter part of 1926, as is usual for this 
group of banks after midsummer, but 
the growth in their balances with city 
correspondents for the last half of 1926 
was considerably smaller than for the 
corresponding period a year earlier. 
Thus the country banks this year are 
entering upon the spring season, when 
there is a growth in the demand for loans 
for agricultural purposes, with a rela- 
tively smaller amount of surplus funds 
than they had in the spring of the 
previous year. 


Money Rates in New York City 


le 
Chart based on data obtained from the Federal Reserve Board showing average weekly re- 
newal rates on call loans and weekly prevailing rates on 4-6 months commercial paper for the 


RENEWAL RATE ON CALL LOANS 


PER CENT 


week ended Saturday, March 12 


PER CENT 


PRIME COMMERCIAL PAPER, 4-6 a 
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Banking 


Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures of the Treasury 
at Close of Business March 14, as Made Public March 16. 


And Comparison of Current and Preceding Fiscal Years. 
recess im MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


‘ITS % 


CUSTOMS INCOME. TAX 


GENERAL 
562° 


19.2% 110% 


INT.ONPUB.DEBT MISG. PUB.DEBT RET’S . 


18.1% 10.2 Yo 15.5 % 
odes 


Mr. Davis Approves Recommendations 


For River and Harbor Allotments 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Ohio River. Other allotments for $1,- 
000,000 or more are $3,000,000 for the 
Mississippi River between the Ohio and 
the Missouri; $2,225,000 for the Missis- 
sippi River between the Missouri and 
the Minneapolis; $2,000,000 for the Mis- 
souri River between Kansas City and 
the mouth; $1,500,000 for lock and dam 
construction on the Allegheny River in | 
Pennsylvania; $1,000,000 for Los Ange- 
les Harbor; $1,200,000 for the Hudson 
River, N. Y.; $1,700,000 for the New | 
York and New Jersey Channels; and | 
$2,000,000 for the Delaware River be- | 
tween Philadelphia and the sea. 

The announcement by the War De- | 
partment follows in full: 

Dwight F. Davis, Secretary of War, 
today approved the recommendation of 
the Chief of Engineers for the follow- 
ing allotments for the preservation and 
maintenance of existing river and har- 
bor works, and for the prosecution of 
such projects heretofore authorized as 





may be most desirable in the interest of 
commerce and navigation. An adequate | 
amount has been reserved for contin- 
gencies and possible future allotment. 

Boston Harbor, Mass., $150,000. 

Pollock Rip Shoals, Nantucket Sound, 
Mass., $50,000. 
Powtucket 

$60,000. 

Harbor of Refuge at Point Judith, 
R. I., $160,000. 

Connecticut 
Conn., $40,000. 

Duck Island Harbor, Conn., $40,000. 

Housatonic River, Conn., $13,000. 

Mamaroneck Harbor, N. Y., $45,000. 

Hompstead Harbor, N. Y., $11,000. 

Browns Creek, N. Y., $10,000. 

Jamaica Bay, N. Y., $500,000. 

New York Harbor, N. Y., $250,000. 

Bay Ridge and Red Hook Channels, 

Y., $125,000. 

Buttermilk Channel, N. Y., $50,000. 

Harlem River, N. Y., $250,000. 

Hudson River Channel, N. Y., $250,000. 

Tarrytown Harbor, N. Y., $11,000. 

Peekskill Harbor, N. Y., $23,000. 

Saugertics Harbor, N. Y., $25,000. 

Hudson River, N. Y., $1,200,000. 

Newark Bay, Hackensack and Pasaic 
Rivers, N. J., $250,000. 

New York and New Jersey Channels, 
$1,700,000. 

South River, N. J., $15,000. 

Cheesequake Creek, N. J., $5,000. 

Shoal Harbor and Compton Creek, 
N. J., $7,500. 

Shrewsbury River, N. J., $10,000. 

Delaware River, Phila. to the sea, $2,- 
000,000. 

Ice Harbor 
$5,000. 

Inland waterway from Delaware River 
to Chesapeake Bay, Del. and Md., $640,- 
000: 

Baltimore Harbor and Channels, Md., 
$350,000. 

Potomac River at Washington, D. C., 
$19,000. 

Potomac River below Washington, D. 
C., $60,000. 

Occoquan Creek, Va., $6,000. 

Nomini Creek, Va., — 000. 

Rappahannock River, Va., $20,000. 

Mattaponi River, Va., $8,000. 

Pamunkey River, Va., $8,000. 

Norfolk Harbor, Va., $450,000. 

Thimble Shoal Channel, Va., $100,000. 

James River, Va., $45,000. 

Appomattox River, Va., $9,000. 

Pagan River, Va., $1,800. 

Nansemond River, Va., $1,800. 

Inland waterway, Norfolk, 
Beaufort Inlet, N. C., $550,000. 

Blackwater River, Va., $2,700. 

Meherrin River, N. C., $2,700. 

Roanoke River, N. C., $2,700. 

Scuppernong River, N. C., $2,700. 

Waterway connecting Swan Quarter 
Bay with Deep Bay, N. C., $2,500. 

Pamlico and Tar Rivers, N. C., $16,- 
500. 

Neuse River, N. C., $6,500. 

Contentnea Creek, N. C., $1,500. 

‘Trent River, N. C., $750. 

Beaufort Harbor, N. C., $9,200. 

Morehead City Harbor, N. C., $65,- 
000. 

Harbor of Refuge, 
N. C., $3,000. 

Cape Fear River N. C., at and below 
Wilmington, $171,000. 

Cape Fear River, N. C., above Wil- 
mington, $12,000. 

Northeast (Cape Fear) River, N. C., 
$4,000. 

Black River, N. C., $1,100. 

Winyah Bay, S. C., $27,000. 

Waccamaw River, N. C. and S. C., 
$3,600. 

Great Peedee River, S. C., $3,600. 

Waterway from Charleston to Win- 
yah Bay, S. C., $20,000. 

Santee ,River and Estherville-Hinim 
Creek Canal, S. C., $5,400. 

Charleston Harbor, S. C., $83,870. 

Waterway from Charleston to Beau- 
fort, S. C., $57,050. 

Savannah Harbor, Ga., $700,000. 

Savannah River below Augusta, Ga., 
$21,000. 

Waterways between Beaufort, S. C., 
and St. Johns River, Fla., $56,000. 

Altamaha, Oconee, and Ocmulgee 
Rivers, Ga., $27,500. 


Brunswick Harhor, G8, $140,000. 


(Seckonk) River, R. I, 


River below Hartford, 


at Marcus Hook, Pa., 


Va., to | 


Cape Lookout, 


| Miss., $6,000. 


Satilla River, Ga., $1,800 

St. Johns River, Fla., Jacksonville to 
the Ocean, $400,000. 

St. Johns River, Fla., Palatka to Lake 
Harney, $11,000. 

Oklawaha River, Fla., $5,000, 

Indian River, Fla., $17,500. 

Miami Harbor (Biscayne Bay), 
$630,000. 

Harbor at Key West, Fla., $10,000. 

Caloosahatchee River, Fla., $37,500. 

Sarasota Bay, Fla., $21,000. 

Aneloto River, Fla., $9,000. 

Withlacoochee River, Fla., $6,000. | 

Tampa Harbor, Fla., $112,500. 

Removing the water hyacinth from | 
navigable waters in the State of Florida, | 
$3,000. | 

Carrabelle Bar and Harbor, Fla., $900. | 

Apalachicola Bay, Fla., $30,000. 

Apalachicola River, the cut-off, Lee | 
Slough and Lower Chipola River, Fla., 
$9,000. 

Flint River, Ga., $45,000. 

Chattahoochee River, Ga. 
$60,000. 

Channel from Apalachicola River 
St. Andrews Bay, Fla., $4,000. 

St. Andrews Bay, Fla., $4,000. | 

Choctawhatchee River, Fla. and Ala., 
$17,000. 

Escambia and Conecuh Rivers, Fla. and 
Ala., $1,000. 

Pensacola Harbor, Fla., $7,000. 

Alabama River, Ala., $90,000. 

Mobile Harbor, Ala., $300,000. 

Channel between Mobile Bay and Mis- 
sissippi Sound, Ala., $20,000. 

Black Warrior, Warrior, and Tombig- 

Tombigbee Rivers, Ala., $13,350. 

Tombigbee River, Ala., mouth 
Demopolis, $19,500. 

Bayou LaBatre, Ala., $5,000. 

Pascagoula Harbor, Miss., $28,000. 

Gulfport Harbor and Ship Island 
Pass, Miss., $120,000. 

Wolf and Jordan Rivers, Miss., $200. 

Southwest Pass, Mississippi River, La., 
$375,000. 

Bayou Plaquemine, Grand River and 
Pigeon Bayous, La., $8,000. 

Bayou Teche, La., $33,000. 

Water hyacinths in Louisiana and 
Texas, $16,000. 

Sabine-Neches 
$800,000. 

Galveston Harbor, Tex., $100,000. 


Fla., 





and Ala.,. 


to 


to 


Waterway, Texas, 


Channel from Galveston Harbor to 
Texas City, Tex., $240,000. 

Houston Ship Channel, Tex., $500,000. 

Double Bayou, Tex., $12,200. 

Turtle Bayou, Tex., $14,700. 

Trinity River, Tex., $21,800. 

Cedar Bayou, Tex., $12,200. 

Freeport Harbor, Tex., $75,000. 

West Galveston Bay and Brazos 
River Canal, Tex., $11,530. 

Channel between Brazos River and 
Matagorda Bay, Tex., $44,500. 

Channel from Aransas Pass to Corpus 


| Christi, Tex., $250,000. 


Port Aransas, Tex., $150,000. 
Brazos Island Harbor, Tex., $33,000. 
Cypress Bayou and Waterway be- | 


| tween Jefferson, Tex., and Shreveport, 
La., $10,000. 

Ouachita and Black Rivers, Ark., and 

| La., $42,000. 

Bayous D’Arbonne and Corney, La,, | 


$2,000. 

Yazoo River, Miss., $15,000. 

Tallahatchie and Coldwater Rivers, 
Big Sunflower River, Miss., $8,000. 
Arkansas River, Ark. 
$35,000. 

White River, Ark., $68,000. 

Black River, Ark. and Mo., $45,250. 

Current River, Ark. and Mo., $19,100. 

St. Francis and L’Anguille Rivers and 
Blackfish Bayou, Ark., $13,250. 

Mississippi River: Between Ohio and 
Missouri Rivers,, $3,000,000; between 
Missouri River and Minneapolis, Minn., 
$2,225,000. 

Missouri River: Kansas City to the 
mouth, $2,000,000; Kansas City to Sioux 
City, $18,000; Sioux City to Fort Benton, 
$27;000. 

Osage River, Mo., $13,500. 

Tennessee River: Below Riverton, Ala., 
$75,500; above Chattanooga, Tenn., $30,- 
000; Chattanooga to Hales Bar lock and 
dam, $45,000; survey of, $160,000. 

Browns Island to Riverton, $10,000. 

Ohio River: Lock and dam construc- 
tion, $8,250,000; open-channel work, 
$250,000. 

Monongahela River, Pa. and W. Va., 
$275,000. 

Allegheny River, Pa.: Open-channel 
work, $5,000; lock and dam construction, 
$1,500,000. 

Harbor at Duluth, Minn., and Superior, 
Wis., $25,000. 

Ashland Harbor, Wis., $1,000. 

Ontonagon Harbor, Mich., $28,000. 

Keweenaw Waterway, Mich., $112,000. 

Harbor of Refuge at Grand Marais, 
Mich., $18,000. 

Warroad Harbor and River, Minn., 
$2,500. 

Baudette Harbor and River, Minn., 
$500. 

Investigation of Claims for Flowage, 
Damages, Lake of the Woods, Minn., 
$16,000. 


MISC.INT. REV. ‘ 
} 
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| 000. 


' Rixers below 


Galveston Channel, Tex., $250,000. | 
| 


and Okla., ! 
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Menominee Harbor and River, Mich., 
and Wis., $68,000. 

Green Bay Harbor, Wis., $22,000. 

Fox River, Wis., $116,000. 

Sturgeon Bay and Lake Michigan Ship 
Canal, Wis., $10,000. 

Kewaunee Harbor, Wis., $5,500. 

Two Rivers Harbor, Wis., $6,000. 

Port Washington Harbor, Wis., $8,800. 

Milwaukee Harbor, Wis., $650,000. 

Kenosha Harbor, Wis., $5,000. 

St. Joseph Harbor, Mich., $69,000. 

South Haven Harbor, Mich., $12,000, 

Holland Harbor, Mich., $47,000. 

Grand Haven Harbor, Mich., $18,000. 

Grand River, Mich., $13,000. 

Muskegon Harbor, Mich., $196,000. 

Frankfort Harbor, Mich., $16,000. 

Charlevoix Harbor, Mich., $5,400. 

Waukegan Harbor, IIl., $12,000. 

Chicago Harbor, IIl., $125,500. 

Chicago River, Ill., $26,000. 

Calumet Harbor and River, II. 
Ind., $50,000. 

Indiana Harbor, Ind., $30,000. 

Michigan City Harbor, Ind., $10,000. 

Illinois River, Ill., $66,000. 

St. Mary’s River, Mich., $25,000. 

St. Clair River, Mich., $7,000. 

Channels in Lake St. Clair, 
$14,000. 

Detroit River, Mich., $20,000. 

Alpena Habor, Mich., $200. 

Saginaw River, Mich., $153,000. 

Black River, Mich., $2,500. 

Rouge River, Mich., $10,000. 

Toledo Harbor, Ohio, $75,000. 

Monroe Harbor, Mich., $175. 

Sandusky Harbor, Ohio, $17,000. 

Huron Harbor, Ohio, $5,500. 

Vermilion Harbor, Ohio, $500. 

Lorain Harbor, Ohio, $5,000. 

Cleveland Harbor, Ohio, $25,000. 

Fairport Harbor, Ohio, $10,000. 

Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, $5,000. 

Conneaut Harbor, Ohio, $6,000. 

Erie Harbor, Pa., $10,000. 

Buffalo Harbor, N. Y., $50,000. 

Black Rock Channel and Tonawanda 
Harbor, N. Y., $82,000. 

Rochester (Charlotte) Harbor, N. Y,, 
$20,000. 

Great Sodus Bay Harbor, N. 
500. 

Little Sodus Bay 


and 


Mich., 


¥., $12,- 


Harbor, N. Y., $8,- 

Oswego Harbor, N. Y., $17,000. 

Cape Vincent Harbor, N. Y., $500. 

Los Angeles Harbor, Calif., $1,000,000. 

San Diego Harbor, Calif., $45,000. 

Redwood Creek, Calif., $500. 

Oakland Harbor, Calif., $300,000. 

Richmond Harbor, Calif., $20,000. 

San Pablo Bay and Mare Island Strait, 
Calif., $300,000. 

Suisun Channel, Calif., $500. 

Napa River, Calif., $500. 

Petaluma Creek, Calif., $1,000. 

Humboldt Harbor and Bay, Calif, 
$300,000. 

Cresent City Harbor, Calif., $1,000. 

Stockton and Mormon Channels (Di- 
verting Canal), Cailf., $3,000. 

Mokelumne River, Cailf., $1,260. 

Sacramento River, Calif., $95,000. 

Coquille River, Oreg., $24,000. 

Coos Bay, Oreg., $750,000. 

Coos River, Oreg., $3,000. 

Siuslaw River, Oreg., $49,000. 

Tillamook Bay and Bar, Oreg., $34,000. 

Snake River, Idaho, Oreg., and Wash., 
$7,000. 

Columbia and Lower: Willamette 

Vancouver, Wash., and 
Portland, Oreg., $350,000. y 

Clatskanie River, Oreg., $7,000. 

Skamokawa Creek, Wash., $2,100. 

Deep River, Wash., $10,200. 

Willapa River and Harbor, Wash., 
$10,000. 

Grays Harbor and bar entrance, Wash. 
$230,000. 

Puget Sound and tgibutary waters, 
1 W ash., $20,000. 

Skagit River, Wash., $2,350. 

Nome Harbor, Alaska, $25,000. 

Kahului Harbor, Hawaii, $9.000. 

Hilo Harbor, Hawaii, $500,000. 

San Juan Harbor, P. R., $253,000. 

Survey of Northern and Northwestern 


| Lakes, $181,000. 


Supervision of New York Harbor, 
$174,360. 
Cooper River, N. J., $10,000. 
Racocon Creek, N. J., $9,000. 
Oldmans Creek, N. J., $7,500. 
Cohansey River, N. J., $10,000. 
Absecon Creek, N. J., $7,500. 
Tuckerton Creek, N. J., $7,500. 
Wilmington Harbor, Del., $147,500. 
St. Jones River, Del., $18,500. 
Mispillion River, Del., $7,000. 
Broadkill River, Del., $5,000. 
Inland waterway between Rebohoth 
Bay and Delaware Bay, Del., $5,000. 
Inland waterway from Chincoteague 
Bay, Va., to Delaware Bay, Del., $500. 
East River, N. Y., $700,000. 
Blackwater River, Fla., $1,000. 
Channel to Port Bolivar, Tex., $20,000. 
Anahuac Channel, Tex., $31,000. 
Clear Creek, Tex., $6,600. 
Channel from Pass Cavallo to Aransas 
Pass, Tex., $18,000. 
Noyo River, Calif., $4,500. 
Willamette River above Portland, and 


‘Yamhill River, Oreg.; $48,238. 


One of the largest 
banks in Paris, too 


Among the forty-six principal 
banks in the Paris clearing house, 
The Paris Office of The Equitable 
bas ranked from twelfth to 
fourth in clearings during the 
past eighteen months. 


By using the foreign banking 
services of The Equitable you 
benefit by the prestige and good- 
will it enjoys to an unusual de- 
gree among foreign banks and 
business men. 


TH? EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. ¥, 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisce 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 
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Wagon 
Bodies 


of Equity 


Rule 
Does Not Forbid 


Proceeding Held No Effort At 
Discovery to Recover For- 
feiture Penalty. 


BEACON FOLDING MACHINE Co. V. ROTARY 
MACHINE Co.; District CourT, MAssa- 
CHUSETTS, No. 2727. 

In an infringement suit 
letters patent Numbers 1527395, 1527396 
and 1589718, the court decided the pre- 
liminary question as to the plaintiff’s 
right to address to defendants, individ- 
ual as well as corporate, proper inter- 
rogatories under Equity Rule 58, hold- 
ing that the mere fact that Congress has 
authorized a couft in its discretion to 
allow treble damages in a proper case, 
in a patent infringement suit, does not 
make such damages a penalty or forfeit- 
ure within the meaning of established 
practice of discovery under said rule. 
The full text of the court’s opinion 
rendered by Judge Brewster follows: 
This is an infringement suit based 
upon three letters patent of the United 
States. In plaintiff’s bill of complaint, 


involving 


it prays that the Court exercise its power | 
to increase the damages conferred upon ! 
it by Sec. 4921 as amended by the Act of | 


February 18, 1922, chapter 58, sec. 8 (42 ! court sitting in equity. Thus cases aris- 


Stat. 392). The plaintiff was allowed to 
file interrogatories under Equity Rule 58 


addressed to the defendants, both cor- ; 
| remedy. 


porate and individual. No objections 
were filed within 10 days after the serv- 


matter came before the court for ap- 


propriate orders to enforce answers, the* 


defendants asserted a privilege to re- 
frain from answering because of plain- 
tiff’s prayer for treble damages. It was 
agreed that the parties would brief, and 
the Court might consider, this prelim- 
inary question on the present state of 
of record. 


Equity Rule 
About Discovery 


The provisions of sec. 4921 confer upon | 
the equity court discretionary power to |! 


increase the damages beyond the sum 
adjudged to reasonably represent the 


profits or general damages for the in- | 


fringement. The defendants contend 
that the effect of these provisions is to 


subject them to a penalty and they in- | 


voke the ancient rule that equity will not 


assist in a discovery if it will tend to | 
expose the party inquired of to a penalty. | 
Story’s Equity Pleadings (7th Ed.) | 


Sec. 575; 


Am. Ed) p. 387; Boyd y. U. S., 116 U. 
S. 616 and 631. 


It may also be conceded that Equity | 


Rule 58 does not operate to enlarge the 
plaintiff’s rights to discovery or 





| jg punitive rather than remedial may, | 
| as an abstract proposition, be true but | 
it would rarely be so as a statement of | 


| experience. 
to : 


change the substantive rules in equity. | 
Wolcott v. National Electric Signaling 


Co., 235 Fed. 224 p., Marquette Mfg. Co. 
v. Oglesby Coal Co., 247 Fed. 351. 

But when we came to consider the 
application of the rule forbidding dis- 


proper interrogatories. 
| 
| 


have infringed innocently or in an honest 
belief that his invasion was lawful must 
comply with the rule and answer all 
If, however, the 
Patent Laws impose a penalty within 
the purview of the earlier substantive 
rule of equity the discovery may not be 
permitted. The rule is not to be lightly 
set aside because it leads to impracti- 
cable results. 

A review of the history of the statute, 
and the decisions of the courts of this 
country and England upon it and kindred 
statutes had convinced me that it does 
not subject a defendant to a penalty 
within the meaning of the rule. In some 
States punitive or exemplary damages 
may be awarded by a jury, and one of 
the effects of the Act of 1836 (Act July 
4, 1836, 5 Stat. 123), was to take away 
from the jury in actions on the case 
brought to recover damages for the in- 
fringement of a patent, the power of 
the jury to “give more than actual dam- 
ages and to lodge with the ‘court dis- 
cretionary power to add to such actual 
damages within certain limitations. 


Discretionary Power 
To Increase Damages 


In 1870 (Act of July 8, 1870, 16 Stat. | 


206) this discretionary power to in- 


crease damages was conferred upon the 


ing under the Act of 1836 are pertinent 
upon the character of this extraordinary 
From time it is evident that 


the law was administered more with a 


ice of the interrogatories, but when the | desire to render full justice to the party 


; wronged than to inflict punishment upon 


the infiinger, and when actual legal dam- 
ages fu 
sustaine 


ages. 
See Guyon Vv. ; 
Hall v. Wiles, Fed. 
y. Holenshade, Fed. Cas. 
:, Ophir Silver . 
Peek y. Frame, Fed. Cas. 10903. 
Whatever the defendant is obliged to 
pay beyond the profits which he unlaw- 
lly received is in 
a to him, but it is also remedial as to 
the plaintiff. The punitive element, 
however, must be regarded as incidental 
to the remedy. The underlying purpose 
of the statute is to provide adequate 
compensation for the injury sustained 


by infringement of patent rights where 
the strict rules of law would not af- | 


ford it. 


In the field of patent litigation it is | 


difficult to measure with mathematical 


i | > a plaintiff’s damages, and the 
Daniels Pl. & Practice in Chancery, (5 | SeCeREee Pp 


statement that all over legal damages 


Again, the statute gives a plaintiff no | 


vested rights to have his damages in- 
creased. It rests entirely 


| discretion of the court whether and to 


covery in cases of penalties to a suit | 
brought under RS. Sec. 4921, we enter | 


upon debatable ground. The courts in 
other jurisdictions are by no means in 
accord. Discovery has been denied to 
plaintiffs seeking additional damages un- 
der the statute in Speidel v. Barstow, 232 
Fed. 617 (R. I.); Wilson v. Union Tool 
Co., 275 Fed. 624 (S. D. Cal. 1921); Black- 
more vy. Collins, 286 Fed. 
Mich. 1923); Healthometer Co. v. Jacobs 
Bros. Co., Inc., 12 Fed. (2d) 96 E. D. 
N. Y. 1926). 


Cases Opposed 


On Question 


Opposed to these cases are several in 
which the courts have permitted 


what extent the plaintiff shall recover 


more than actual legal damages. Mas- | 


seth v. Johnston, supra. 

In this respect the statute now being 
considered differs from those which have 
been held to exact penalties in the Eng- 


| lish cases of Jones v. Jones, 22 Q. B. D. 


999 


aus, 


425; Hobbs v. Hudson, 25 Q. B. D. 


| and Saunders v. Wiel, 2 Q. B. D. 18, 
| frequently cited in support of the rule 
| forbidding discovery. 


629 (E. D. | 
| yight to recover double or treble dam- | 


The courts were there dealing with | 


statutes that gave the wronged party a 


ages, and if there was any right to re- 
cover at all the plaintiff recovered the 


| increase. 


No discretion resided in the courts | 


| to increase “according to the circum- 


the | 


plaintiff to interrogate the adverse party | 


under Rule 58, notwithstanding a claim 
for increased damages. 
Johnston, 59 Fed. 613 (W. 
1894); Grasselli v. ational 
Chemical Co., Inc., 282 Fed. 
ma. -¥. 
ing’ Co. v. Owen, 293 Fed. 759, S. D. 
Cal. 1923); Taylor v. Ford Motor Co., 2 
Fed. (2d) 473, (N. D. Ill. 1924); Standard 
Oil Co. v. Roxana Petroleum Corp., 9 
Fed. (2d) 453, S. D. Ill. 1925). 

In Grasselli Chemical Co. v. National 


D. 
Aniline 
379 S. 


Penn. 
& 
PD. 


Masseth  v. | 


1920); Perkins Oil Well Cement- | 


Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., supra, and | 


Taylor v. Ford Motor Co., supra, 
court considered only the right of a 
plaintiff to address interrogatories to de- 


the | 


fendant corporations, but as in three of | 
the cases denying such a right of dis- 
covery the defendants were corporations | 


it is impossible to evolve any distinction 
here that will reconcile 
views of the several courts. 

There seems to have been no reported 
decision dealing with this question in 


the divergent | 


The Statute of 


33 ch. 15, sec. 


stances of the case.” 
3 and 4 Williams IV. (1 


2), known as An Act to amend the Laws | 
relating to Dramatic Literary Property | 
provided, in effect, that if one produced, | 
or | 


without the consent of the author 
proprietor who had the sole liberty of 
yepresenting it, any musical composi- 


tion, the “offenders” became liable for | 


each representation to pay to the author 


40 shillings, or profits or injury or loss | 
was | 


sustained by plaintiff, whichever 
greater damages. When this statute 
came before the courts in Adams v. 
Batley, 18 Q. B. D. 625 (1887), we find 
Lord Esher, M. R. making the following 
comments respecting it: 


Payment Is By 
Way of Damages 

“Whether it be strictly corect to call 
this sum a penalty, or liquidated dam- 
ages, or a forfeiture, or whatever may 
be the exact term which ought to be 
applied, I feel sure that it is not a pay- 


| ment of money coming within the doc- 


this district although the files yield at | 


least two instances where _ interroga- 
tories were answered in cases of suits 
praying for the extraordinary damage. 
The objection now pressed upon the court 
seems not to have been raised in these 
cases. 


Better View 
Admits Discovery 

I have given careful consideration to 
all the cases cited and the comments of 


attorneys thereon, and I have come to 
the conclusion that the better view and 


the one best adapted to attain the salu-,| 


tary purposes of Rule 58 is the view 
which admits of the discovery. 

No good reason has been suggested 
why a defendant who has been particu- 
larly wanton and flagrant in his invasion 
of a plaintiff's rights secured by Let- 
ters Patent of the United States should 
be able to successfully resist plaintiff’s 
efforts to reduce the issues and to ex- 





trine which prevented Courts of Equity 
from allowing discovery by way of in- 
terrogatories administered to the defend- 
ant; * * * * I think it is clear that this 
payment is treated in the Act as a 
payment by way of damages and not by 
way of penalty. It is imposed not as a 


' punishment upon the defendant, but as 


a compensation to the plaintiff. * * * * 
I am of opinion, therefore, that this is 


| not a penalty so as to bring the case 
| within the rule that in actions for penal- 


ties interrogatories should not be allowed 
to be administered to the defendant.” 

It is, in this connection, interesting 
to note that Lord Esher sat in Hobbs v. 
Hudson, supra. 

The Copyright Laws in thrs country 


| have for years provided for the recovery 


of damages to be assessed by the court 
at a sum not less than a specified 


| amount. These statutes have never been 


regarded as penal statutes. Pirkl v. 
Smith, 42 Fed. 410; Paramore v. Mack 
Sennett, Inc., 9 Fed. (2d) 66; L. A. West- 


lly compensated for the injury | 
d the court was reluctant to ex- | 
| ercise its authority to add to these dam- | 


Serrell, Fed., Cas. 5881; | 
Cas. 5954; Schwarzel | 
12, 506; Brodie | 
Min. Co., Fed. Cas. 1919; | 


a sense punishment | 


within the | 


| to address to the defendants, individual 
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Court Sustains Right of Plaintiff to Interrogate 
Defense in Litigation for Infringement of Patent 


+ 


Rulings in Former 


_ Cases Had Differed 


Main Trend of Judgment Found 
to Be That Treble Damages 
Clause Makes No Change. 


Gross v. Van Dyke Gravure Co., 230 Fed. 
412; Weil, Law of Copyright, sec. 1266. 
R. S. 4966 provided that infringement 
of copyrighted dramatic compositions 
subjected the infringer to liability for 
damages to be assessed not less than 
$100 for first performance and $50 for 
each subsequent performance “as to the 
court shall appear to be just.” ® 

In Brady v. Daly, 175 U. S, 148, the 
court said these provisions did “not 
change the character of the statute and 
render it a penal instead of a remedial 
one” and that it provided for the re- 
covery of neither a penalty nor a forfei- 
ture. The court made these further ob- 
servations, which I think are equally ap- 
plicable to the statute now before me: 

“Although punishment, in a certain 
and very limited sense, may be the result 
of the statute before us so far as the 
wrongdoer is concerned, yet we think it 
is clear such is not its chief purpose, 
which is the award of damage to the 
party who had sustajned them, and the 
minimum amount appears to us to have 
been fixed because of the inherent diffi- 
culty of always proving by satisfactory 
evidence what the amount is which has 
| been actually sustained.” 

In Huntington v. Attrill, 146 U. S. 
657, 36 L. ld. the Court observes (page 
| 667) that “Penal laws, strictly and prop- 
erly, are those imposing punishment for 
an offence committed against the State, 
and which, by the English and American 
constitutions, the executive of the State 
has the power to pardon. Statutes giv- 
ing a private action against the wrong- 
doer are sometimes spoken of as penal 
| in their nature, but in such cases it has 
been pointed out that neither the liabil- 
ity imposed nor the remedy given is 
strictly penal.” 

In later statutes Congress has “out of 
an abundance of caution” expressly pro- 
| vided that minimum damages should not 
be regarded as a penalty. 

See L. A. Westermann v. Despatch, 
supra; Hendricks v. Thomas, 242 Fed. 37. 

If no prayer for this increase had 
been inserted in plaintiff’s bill of com- 
| plaint it still, I take it, would have been 
| open to the court upon a proper showing 
to award increased damages under Sec- 
tion 4921. 

Emerson vy. Simm, Fed. Cas. 4443; 
Norfolk & P. Traction Co. v. Miller, 174 
Fed. 607; Lauria v. DuPont De Nemours, 


| 241 Fed. 687; Robinson Law of Patents, 
| Section 953. 


| Asserted Effect 
| Of Privilege Claim 

If no prayer had been made, the de- 
| fendants would not now be claiming a 
right to refuse answers. It is possible 
that a plaintiff who has not asked for 
increased damages can, by propounding 
to the defendant interrogatories under 
Rule 58, thereby deprive the court of its 
discretionary power to increase the dam- 
ages if the evidence demands it? Yet 
that is a logical result of defendant’s 
claim of privilege if it is to be sustained. 

The foregoing leads us to. concur 
fully with the views of Judge FitzHenry, 
well expressed in his opinion in Standard 
Oil Company v. Roxana Petroleum Corp., 
supra, 2s follows: 

“Upon a consideration of all of the 
authorities submitted in this case, the 
court is of the opinion that the mere fact 
that Congress has authorized the court, 
in its discretion, to allow treble damages 
in a proper case, where a defendant has 
been found to be an infringer in a patent 
suit, does not make a proceeding to re- 
cover damages for infringement an ac- 
tion to recover a penalty for forfeiture, 
within the meaning of the established 
practice of discovery under Rule 58, 
Even viewing Rule 58 as a mere change 
in procedure in reference to obtaining 
discovery, and extending the right to the 
defendant as well as the plaintiff, and 
that it was not intended to change the 
long-established rule in reference to the 
subject-matter of discovery, the court 
feels that this is true. In taking this 
position, the court is not unmindful of 
the cardinal rule of courts of chancery 
never to create a discovery which might 
tend to convict a party of a crime or 
forfeit his property (Boyd v. United 
States, 116 U. S. 631, 6 S. Ct. 524, 29 L. 
FA. 746); but this wise provision of 
equity does not prevent a party from 
making discovery in an action for the re- 
dress of a private grievance, and involv- 
ing no possibility of incrimination or 
forfeiture of property. A mere recovery 
of damages, where the limits are fixed 
by statute, does not involve a “forfeiture 
of property” within the well-recognized 
chancery rule.” 

I therefore decide this preliminary 
question in favor of the plaintiff’s right 











as well as corporate, proper interroga- 
tories under Rule 58. The defendants 
may within 10 days file pursuant to the 
rule specific objections to any interroga- 
tories. These objections I will consider 
upon briefs already filed and such addi- 
tional briefs as parties may desire to 
file within 15 days, 
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Lighting 


Fixtures 


Patent Claim Asked 
On Juvenile Wagon 


Allowed on Appeal 


Commissioner Reverses Ad- 
verses Decision, Holding 
References Did Not 
Overcome Newer Art. 


Ex Parte JOHN WEBER; COMMISSIONER'S 
DECISION, PATENT OFFICE. 


Patent No. 1620931 was issued to John 
Weber, March 15, 1927, for a juvenile 
wagon body on application No. 722,902, 
filed June 28, 1924, 

Owen and Owen for applicant. 


The denial for patentability of two 
claims of the application, by the primary 
examiner, affirmed by the Examiners in 
Chief, was reversed by the Commissioner 
on January 19, 1927, subject to sug- 
gested amendment. 

The opinion of Assistant Commis- 
sioner W. A. Kinnan follows: 

Claim 1 will serve for illustrative pur- 
poses and is as follows: 

1. A juvenile wagon body having a 
rectangular sheet metal side wall and 
platform part, a curved trough formed 
on each side of said platform part, a roll 
formed on the lower edge of said side 
wall and fitting into said trough serving 
to reenforce said platform part, provid- 
ing a support for said side wall part and 
preventing bulging of said side wall part 
in both directions, and means for de- 
tachably connecting said parts in assem- 
bled relation and for permitting bodily 
removal of said side wall from said plat- 
form part. 

The refernces relied upon are: John, 
No. 1371246, March 15, 1921; Dunlap, 
No. 1138643, May 11, 1915; Chirardelli, 
No. 746,815, December 15, 1921; Marmet, 
(British), No. 162868, May 12, 1921. 

The claims are directed to a construc- 
tion of the body of a juvenile wagon in 
which the rectangular sheet metal side 
wall is detachably secured to the plat- 
form portion in such manner as to 
strengthen the thin metal parts of the 
structure and especially prevent bulging 
of the side walls when connected to the 
platform portion. In order to accom- 
plish the desired functions the platform 
portion has a curved trough formed on 
each side and the side wall portions have 
a roll or beam formed on their lower 
edges which fits into the trough of the 
platform portion and the parts are held 
in this relation by a separate, readily 
releaseable, fastening means. With this 
construction, the release of the fastening 
means permits the ready removal of the 
side walls from the platform. 

The applicant notes that devices of 
this kind are subjected to very rough 
usage and especially to a force tending 
to bulge the side walls out from the 
platform portion. 
particular arrangement of joint between 
the parts has been found, in actual ~prac- 
tice, very satisfactory and an arrange- 
ment that withstands the peculiarly 
harsh usage to which the parts are sub- 
jected by the users of the wagon. 

The patent to John is relied upon as 
the main reference and it discloses a 
similar wagon having the side wall and 
platform portions made up of thin metal 
with a detachable connection between the 
parts which is stated to be, and cor- 
rectly, a reversal of the construction de- 
fined in the appealed claims. The roll 
or bead is formed upon the platform 
and the trough upon the side wall. There 
is disclosed no separate detachable fas- 
tening means’ to hold the parts in as- 
sembled relation but the wall portion is 
slid or sprung off or on to the ‘platform 
portion. It has been contended on be- 
haif of the applicant that this consttruc- 
tion of the patentee does not provide the 
objectionable bulging of the wall por- 
tion. This seems to be true enough and 
to involve a decided advantage in the 
applicant’s arrangement over that of the 
reference. This advantage was recog- 
nized by the tribunals below-and ceviain 
patents showing similar constructions in 
sheet metal cans or shipping cases were 
relied upon. These references, however, 
pertain to a non-analogous art and it is 
not clear they would suggest to one fa- 


miliar with the John construction the | 
reversal of the parts with the accom- | 


panying advantage obtained by the ap- 
plicant. They do not disclose the sep- 
arate readily releasable fastening means 
which holds the parts in place. It would 
seem the change made by the applicant, 
although not great, results in quite 
marked advantages and it is believed the 
claims should not be denied. Since the 
detaching advantages claimed by the ap- 
plicant are obtained only when the roll 
and trough are held in assembled _posi- 
tion, it is believed claim 1. should be 
amended by inserting, after the word 
“connecting,” some such words as “and 
maintaining.” If this ehange is made, 
the claim may be allowed, and claim 2 
may be allowed if the examiner has no 
additional references or reasons. 

; The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
is affirmed as to claim 1 subject to the 
above noted recommendation, and re- 
versed as to claim 2. 


Appeal Dismissed 
In Mail Fraud Case 


JOHN CARLTON Dysart, PLAINTIFF IN 
Error, v. UNiTep STATES; CIRCUIT 
Court oF ApprALs, FirtH Circuit, No. 
4859. 

Where the record did not contain a 
properly authenticated bill of exceptions 
the court in this review, in error to the 
District Court, Western District of 
Texas, held that it was powerless to con- 
sider the errors assigned to the judg- 
ment of the District Court. 

Plaintiff in error in propria persona 
and J. D. Hartman contra. 

Before Walker, Bryan and Foster, Cir- 
cuit Judges. Judge Foster delivered the 
opinion of the court, the full text of 
which follows: 


in on- 





For these reasons the | 
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ATENTS: Infringement: By Dealer, Not Manufacturer: Loan.—tTepfer de- 
sign Patent No. 62871 for design for lighting fixture, held: Not infringed by 
dealer, not a manufacturer, who, at solicitation of patentee, representing plain- 
tiff, as a favor obtained from manufacturer 35 of said loops and loaned them 
to plaintiff, where no notice of patent was given defendant—Apex Chandelier 
Co. v. R. & S. Lighting Fixture Corp. (District Court, Eastern District of New 


| -York.)—Index Page 152, Col. 7. 


PATENTS: Patent No. 1617762 issued to Kiefer for column and guard and 

Appealed claims providing method of securing sectional | 
guard to a column, consisting in assembling sections of guard by sliding them | 
laterally into each other to form mould and permanent exterior protecting cas- 
ing, holding said sections temporarily against lateral movement, and pouring 
zoncrete into space between sections and around joints to hold sections per- 
manently in place, held: Not patentably distinguished from reference wherein 
two sections of lath may be interlocked by lateral movement; and further, | 
patentability cannot be predicated on employing mold also as protecting guard 


method therefor. 


[PISCOVERY: Patents: Equity: Treble Damages: Penalty—Mere fact that 

Congress has authorized court in its discretion to allow treble damages in 
1 proper case, in patent infringement suit, does not make a proceeding to re- | 
zover such damages a penalty or forfeiture within meaning of established prac- 
tice of discovery under Equity Rule 58, and plaintiff’s right to address to de- 
fendants, individual as well as corporate, proper interrogatories under rule 58 
sustained.—Beacon Folding Machine Co. v. Rotary Machine Co. (District Court 
of Massachusetts.)—Index Page 152, Col. 1. 


Patents 


ATENTS: Issued: Patentability: Juvenile Wagon Body—Patent No. 1620931 

issued to Weber for juvenile wagon body. 
allowable, where reference discloses similar wagon wherin body walls and 
platform construction is reversal of disclosure of claims, lacking fastening 
means, and claims involve decided advantage, not to be overcome by citation of 
references pertaining to nonanalgous art.—Weber, John, Ex parte (Commis- 
sioner’s Decision, Patent Office.)—Index Page 152, Col. 4. 
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PPEAL AND ERROR: Proper Mode of Review: Exceptions—Where record 
does not contain a properly authenticated bill of exceptions, held: Circuit 
Court of Appeals powerless to consider errors assigned to judgment of Dis- 
trict Court.—Dysart v. United States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 5th Circuit.) 


Certain rejected claims held 





after concrete has been molded.—Kiefer, W. G., Application (Decision, Ex- 
aminers-in-Chief.)—Index Page 152, Col. 7. 


The journal and day call of the Supreme Court of the United States for 


Thursday will be found on Page 12. 


Title to Indian Land 
Before High Court 


Allotment of Member of Choc- 
taw Tribe is Involved in 
Case Argued. 


The title to Indian lands is the issue 
involved in the case of Kelly, Plaintiff 
in Error, v. Watkins and Cotner, No. 
244, now before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

The case was submitted on the briefs 
without argument, March 15, 1927, by 
J. B. Moore, A. T. West and W. Y. 
Dilley for the defendants in error and by 


H. A. Ledbetter for the plaintiff in error. 

The land involved is the allotment of 
Agnes Webster, nee Stephen, full-blood 
Choctaw Indian, who died in 1919, There- 
after the land was sold by her heir, and 
the defendants in error have title through 
such conveyance. There is no question 
of heirship or validity of the conveyance 
by heirs involved. The title of the defen- 
dants in error is perfect, unless affected 
by the claim that the land had been dis- 
posed of and purchased by the plaintiff 
in error during the lifetime of the allot- 
tee through a removal of restrictions 
and sale under the supervision of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 


The plaintiff in error contends that the 
Secretary of the Interior had authority 
to remove the restrictions upon the 
alienation of the lands. It was argued 
that the sale of the land under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior 
was a completed transaction and the 
Secretary of the Interior was without 


| authority to cancel the removal of re- 


strictions after a vested right had ac- 
crued, 


It was further contended that although 
the plaintiff in error has only an equi- 
table title the legal title can and will be 
decreed in him. 


The defendants in error deny the al- 
legations of the plaintiff in erorr and 
submit that the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma should be affirmed. 
counts of an indictment charging the 
unlawful use of the mails in furtherance 
of a scheme to defraud, on which the 
court imposed a single sentence of two 
years. Some 24 errors are assigned but 
unfortunately the record does not con- 
tain a bill of exceptions, and while effort 
has been made to show some of the facts 
relied on to reverse the judgment by affi- 
davit and reference to same in the brief, 
in the absence of a properly authenti- 
cated bill of exceptions, we are powerless 
to consider them. Claassen y. U. S. 142 
U. S. 140. 


The only assignment properly before 
us is that running to the overruling of a 
general demurrer to the indictment. The 
indictment is inartificiaHly drawn and is 
diffuse and redundant, but stripped of 
unnecessary verbiage it charges a scheme 
to induce certain persons and the public 
generally to buy land in Mexico from 
plaintiff in error for more than its value 
by means of falsely stating that said 
land was fertile, easily and cheaply irri- 
gated and would bear abundant crops, 
while in truth the land was dry and arid, 
only very scanty crops could be raised 
on it and the cost of irrigation was prac- 
tically prohibitive. Of course, the in- 
dictment also charges the mailing of 
various letters in furtherance of the 
scheme. The indictment was good on 
general demurrer. 

We find no error in the record, 

Affirmed. 
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Rejection Affirmed 
Of Claims for Mold 


Patentability Ruled Not Distin- 
guished by Calling It Pro- 
tecling Guard. 


APPLICATION OF WILLIAM G. KIEFER; 
DECISION, EXAMINERS IN CHIEF, PAT- 
ENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1617762 was issued to Wil- 
liam G. Kiefer February 15, 1927, for an 
improvement “column and guard” and 
method therefor, on application No. 
648711 filed June 30, 1923. R. A. Spare 
for appellant. 

The final rejection of claims 1, 2 and 
8 of the application was affirmed April 
10, 1926, by the Examiners in Chief on 
this appeal in an opinion as follows: 

1. The method of securing a sectional 
guard to a column, which consists in as- 
sembling the sections of the guard by 
sliding them laterally into each other to 
form a mold and a permanent extcrior 
protecting casing, holding said sections 
temporarily against lateral movement 
and pouring concrete into the space be- 
tween the sections and around the joints 
to hold said sections permanently 
place. 


9 


in 


References Are Cited. 

8. In a device of the character de- 
scribed, an exterior protecting guard or 
casing for a concrete column comprising 
two sheet metal sections, each conform- 
ing to approximately one half of the col- 
umn, interfitting joints at the ends of 
the sections, and a concrete filling be- 
tween said sections acting as a lock for 
the joints and inclosing the latter. 

The references relied upon are: Rude, 
849427, April 9, 1907; Denny, 250160, 
August 3, 1909. 

The claimed invention relates to con- 
crete columns involving a two part mold 
which serves also as a protecting guard 
for the column’after the concrete has 
been molded. The mold is formed of two 
sheet metal sections having interfitting 
portions at the free ends thereof. The 
mold sections are assembled about a cen- 
tral beam and concrete is poured into 
the mold and interlocks with the inter- 


| fitting ends of the mold sections to hold 


the mold permanently in position. 
It is our view that claim 1 and 2 for 


: @ method as well as claim 3 for a struc- 


ture resulting from the practice of the 
method are not patenitably distinguished 
from the Rude reference. Rude states, 
see the specification near the top of the 
second column, that two sections of lath 
may be interlocked, and in the view we 
take of the matter the engagement of 
the ends of the lath sections is effected 
by a lateral movement. In the reference 
after the sections have been engaged 
concrete is poured into the space sur- 
rounding a central beam and interlocks 
with the dove-tail projections of the in- 
terengaged lath sections. We think pat- 
entability cannot be predicated on the 
fact that appellant employs his mold also 
as a protecting guard after the concrete 
has been molded. The steps of assem- 
bling the mold sections, temporarily 
holding them in position and pouring 
concrete are necessarily present in the 
Rude disclosure. So far as claim 3, which 
is for a structure, is concerned, the claim 


prove on the trial 
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Loan of Patented 
Article by Dealer 


No Infringement 


Court So Holds in Litigation 
in Equity for Damages 
Brought by Agent 
of Patentee, 


APEx CHANDELIER Co., Inc, vy. R. & S. 
LIGHTING FIXTURE Corp.; DISTRICT 
Court, EASTERN Drstrict, New YORK, 
No, E. 2171. 

A design patent, in this case, was held 
not infringed by the defendant, a dealer, 
in loaning the plaintiff’s representative 


; some of the articles alleged to have been 


manufactured in 


patent. 

Dodson & Roe for plaintiff; F. F. Weiss 
for defendant. 

Judge Campbell rendered the opinion 
of the Court as follows: 

This is a suit im equity brought by 
the plaintiff for an injunction and dam- 
ages for the alleged infringement of 
United States Patent No, 62871, issued 
to Harry Tepfer, for a design for a loop 
for a lighting fixture, dated August 14, 
1923, and alleged to have been assigned _ 
to the plaintiff. 

The defendant is only a dealer, not a 
manufacturer, and it is alleged that the 
defendant sold to the plaintiff 35 loops, 
in infringement of the patent, 


The title of the plaintiff to the patent 
in suit is not free from doubt, and I will 
assume, but not find, that the plaintiff 
has good title. 

The infringement 
complaint which 


infringement of the 


alleged in the bill of 
plaintiff sought to 
consisted not in the 
sale to the plaintiff, 

Tepfer, of the said 


making but in the 
represented by Mr. 
35 loops. 


If the transaction between defendant 
and plaintiff, whereby ‘plaintiff obtained 
the loops in question, could, in the face 
of the evidence, be held to be a sale, then 
the plaintiff could not recover damages 
but might be entitled to an injunction. 
(Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co, v. Phila- 
delphig Pneumatic Tool Co, 118 Fed. 
852, American Electric W, Co. v. Lalance 
& Grosjean Mfg. Co., 256 Fed. 34, Julius 
a" & Co. v. Goldstrom, 177 Fed. 

If there was no sale, then plaintiff is 
not entitled to any relief against the de- 
fendant either by way of injunction or 
damages. (Carter. Crume Co. v. Ameri- 
can Sales Book Co., 124 Fed. 903). 


Mr. Tepfer was evidently in error on 
many points in his testimony, and how- 
ever honest he may be in his belief of 
the truth of the story he told, I can mot 
accept it as showing what occurred when 
he induced the defendant to try and se- 
cure the 35 loops, or when they were * 
delivered. 


The story of defendant’s witnesses 
should be accorded greater weight, and I 
am firmly convinced that at Mr. Tepfex’s 
earnest solicitation, and to do him and 
the plaintiff, which he represented, a 
favor, the defendant, which was not deal- 
ing in said loops, obtained from the 
manufacturer the 35 loops.in question, 
and loaned them to the plaintiff with 
the understanding that they were to be 
returned. 


The relations between Mr. Tepfer and 
the defendant’s officers were Wery 
friendly at that time, and I am con- 
vinced that no one in authority, in de- 
fendant’s business, delivered a bill to 
plaintiff, but that a bill was obtained by 
Mr. Tepfer from a subordinate employe 
of the defendant, without the knowledge 
of its officers and after the defendant 
had refused to render any bill for the 
said loops, and had returned to plaintiff 
a check which plaintiff had sent to de- 
fendant, alleged to be for said loops, on 
the ground that the loops were loaned to 
the plaintiff and not sold to it. 


From all the evidence, I believe that 
no personal notice of the patent -was 
given to the defendant or any of its offi- 
cers, on behalf of the plaintiffs or either 
of them, and there is no evidence to 
show that the defendant received notice 
from any other source. 

This is not a case of a sale to SOme 
one representing plaintiff, and unknown 
to defendant or its officers, agents or 
servants, nor is it a case of a sale to 
it induced defendant to 
make, 

There was no sale, and plaintiff is not 
entitled to any relief against the defend. 
ant. The manufacturer is not a party to 
the suit nor did it participate in the de. 
fense, and therefore relief could not be 
granted in this action to the plaintiff 
against the manufacturer, even if the 
patent were held to be valid and ine 
fringed by the manufacture of the loops 
defendant loaned to the plaintiff. 

As there was no sale of the said loops 
by defendant to plaintiff or Mr. Tepfer, 
it is unnecessary to consider the validity 
of the patent in suit, or whether the de. 
fendant would have infringed had it 
made the sale alleged, 


A decree may be entered in favor of 
the defendant agrainst the plaintiff, dis. 
missing the .plaintiff’s bill of complaint 
with costs. 

February 5, 1927. 


Rude by calling the mold a protecting 
guard or casing. 


The Denny patent is no better as a ref. 
erence than is the Rude patent and dis. 
cussion thereof seems to be unnecessary, 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed: 


MUNN & CO. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
Associate Work A Specialty 


i} Scimeific American Baudldemg 


Stimtific American Busi ding 
24 Wese 40th Sr., , 


025 F'St.N. W., 
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Final Edition of House Calendar Contains List 
Of Laws Enacted. During TwoSessions of Congress 


Sixty-INinth Congress 
Enacted 1,423 Laws 


Measures Passed Include 808 
Public Laws and 537 Pri: 


ate Laws. 


A complete list of all laws enacted 
during the two sessions of the Sixty- 
Ninth Congress has been compiled and 
published in the final edition of the cal- 
endar of the House, advance copies of 
which have just been made public. 

This final edition states that “all ap- 
proved legislation pending at the ad- 
journment of the legislative day of 
March 3, 1927 (calendar Gay of March 
4, 1927), failed, losing its status,” The 
calendar was compiled by Eugene F, 
Sharkoff Tally Clerk, under the direc- 
tion of William Tyler Page, Clerk of the 
House. 

It is shown by. the calendar and list 
of laws that the Sixty-Ninth Congress, 

ring its two sessions, enacted 808 pub- 
AF ies, 537 private laws, 171 public 
resolutions, and 7 private resolutions, 

The full te=xxt of the c~-mpilation of laws, 

except private, bridge, amd _ local laws, 

beginning ‘with the Senate bills enacted 
during the two sessions, follows: 


SENATE BILLS. 

8. 7. To authorize the cancellation and 
remittance of construction assessments 
against allotted Paiute Indian lands ir- 
rigated under the Newlands reclamation 
project im the State of Nevada and to 
remiburse the Truckee-Carson irrigation 
district for certain expenditures for the 
operation zn maintenance of drains for 
said lands. Approved June 26, 1926. 
Public law No, 431. 

S. 41. ‘To encourage and regulate the 
use of aircraftincommerce, and for other 
purposes. Approved May 20, 1926, Pub- 
liclaw No. 254. 


Status of Naval 
Officers Affected : 


8S. 85. To correct the status of certain 
commissioned officers of the Navy ap- 
pointed thereto pursuant to the pro- 
visions Of the act of Congress approved 
June 4, 1926, Approved May 19, 1926, 
Public law No, 245. 

8S. 90. Amend an act entitled “An act 
to create a Library of Congress Trust 
Fund Board, and for other purposes,” 
approved Mar, 3, 1925. Approved Jan. 
27,1926. Publiclaw No. 2. 

S. 96. To amend the National De- 
fense Act approved June 3, 1916, as 
amended by the act of June 4, 1920, re- 


.¢ lating to retirement. Approved May 19, 


1926. Public law No. 246 . 

8S. 227. To provide for the appoint- 
Pignt of ‘an additional district judge for 
the district of Connecticut. Approved 
Mar. 3, 1927. Public law No. 703, 

8S. 564. Confirming in States and Ter- 
ritories title to lands. granted by the 
United States in the aid Of common or 
public schools, Approved Jan, 25, 1927. 
Public law No, 570. 

S. 565. Limiting the creation or ex- 
tension Of forest reserves in New Mexico 
and Arizona, Approved June 1), 1926, 
Public law No, 392. 

S. 722. To authorize the selection of 
certain publicly owned lands by the State 
of Oregom. Approved Mar. 2, 1927. Pub- 
lic law No. 666, 

S. 780. Amend section of the act 
entitled **An act to incorporate the Na- 
tional. Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution.” Approved Feb. 
5,1926. Public law No. 6. 

S. 957. For the purchase of the Old- 
royd collection of Lincoln relics. Ap- 
proved May 11, 1926. Public law No. 
215. 

S. 989. Amend section 129 of the Judi- 
cial Code relating to appeals in ad- 
miralty cases. Approved Apr. 3, 1926. 
Public law No. 89. 

S. 1035. Relating to contempts. Ap- 
proved July 3, 1926. Public law No, 483. 

S. 1039. To amend an act entitled “An 
act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,”” zpproved July 1, 1898, and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto. Approved May 27, 1926, Pub- 
lic law No. 301. 

S. 1047. To reimburse the State of 
Montana for expenses imcurred by it in 
mippressSing forest fires on Government 
land during the year 1919. Approved 
June 23, 1926. Public law No. 419, 


Sale of Military 
Reservations Authorized 


S$. 1129. Use for permanent construc- 
tion at military posts of the proceeds 
from the sale of surplus War Depart- 
ment real property, and authorizing the 
sale of certain military reservations, and 
for other purposes. Approved Mar, 12, 
1926. Public law No. 45. 

S. 1144. Secretary of War to acquire 
atract Of landfor use as a landing field 
at the air intermediate depot, near the 
city of Little Rock, im the State of 
Arkansas. Approved Apr. 16, 1926, Pub- 
lic law No. 126, 

S. 1170. To provide for the appoint- 
ment of a Commissioner of Reclamation, 
and for other purposes. Approved May 
26,1926. Publiclaw No. 297. 

S. 1226. To amend the trading with 
the enemy act. Approved May 7, 1926. 
Public law No, 188. 

S. 1250. Amend an act entitled “An 
act donating public lands to the several 
States and Territories which may pro- 
vide colleges for the benefit of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts,” approved 
July 2, 1862, as amended by the act ap- 
proved Mar, 3, 1883. Approved Apr. 13, 
1926. Public law No. 113. 

S. 1344. To amend paragraph (11), 
sec. 20, of the interstate commerce act. 
Approved July 3, 1926. Public law No. 


9 


“ 


4 S. 1430. Establish a board of public 


jwelfare in and for the District,of Co- 





| 


for other purposes. 
1926. Publiclaw No. 47, 


S. 1472. To provide for the establish- 
ment of a dairying and livestock experi- 
ment station at Mandan, N. Dak. Ap- 
proved July 3, 1926. Public law No. 
490. 


S-. 1480, To authorize the President 
to detail officers and enlisted men of 
the United States Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps to assist the governments 
of the Latin-American Republics in mili- 
tary and navalmatters. Approved May 
19, 1926. Public law No. 247. 

S-. 1482, To authorize the Secretary 
of War to grant easements in and upon 
public military reservations and other 
lands under his control. Approved May 
17, 1926. Public law (No. 241. 


S. 1484, To amend section 1, act of 
Mar. 4, 1909 (sundry civil act), so as 
to mmake the Chief of Finance of the 
Army a member of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the United States Soldiers” 
Home. Approved May 11, 1926. Pub- 
lic law No, 213. 


S. 1490. To provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
Western District of New York. Ap- 
proved Mar. 3, 1927. Public law No. 
735. 


Approved Mar. 16, 


Inspection of Ay>zramatiox 
Battlefield Authorized 


S. 1493. Provide ‘for the inspection 
of the battle fields and surrender 
grounds in and around old Appomattox 
Court House, Va. Approved Feb. 25, 
1926. Public law No. 19. 


S. 1515, Toextend the benefits of the 
Employes’ Compensation Act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, to Daniel S. Glover. 
Approved Feb. 26, 1927. Private law 
No. 400. 

S. 1550. Appropriate certain tribal 
funds for the benefit of the Indians of 
the Fort Peck and Blackfeet Reserva- 
tioms. Approved Apr. 19, 1926. 
lic law No. 187. 

S. 1609. To increase the pensions of 
those who have lost limbs or have been 
totally disabled in the same, or have be- 
come totally blind, im the military or 
naval service of the United States. Ap- 
proved May 5, 1926. Public law No. 
278. 

S. 1613, Setting aside Rice Lake and 
contiguous lands in Minnesota for the 
exclusive use and benefit of the Chip- 
pewa Indians of Mimmesota.s Approved 
June 23,1926. Public law No. 418. 

S. 1640. Authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish a national 
arboretum, and for other purposes. Ap- 
proved Mar. 4, 1927. Public law No. 
799. 

S. 1642. To provide for the appoint- 
ment ofan additional district judge for 
the eastern district of Pennsylvania. 


Approved Mar. 8, 2927. Public law 
No. 701. 
S. 1729. To authorize the payment 


of an indemnity to the Government of 
Norway on account of the losses sus- 
tained by the owners of the Norwegian 
bark Janna as «= result of acollison be- 
tween it and the United States ship 
Westwood. Approved May 25, 1926. 
Public law No. 285. 

S. 1730. To authorize the payment 
of indemnity to the Government of 
Great Britain on account of losses sus- 
tained by the owners of the British 
steamship Mavisbrook asa result of col- 
lision between it and the United States 
transport Carolinian. Approved Jan. 
25. 1927. Public law No. 568. 

S. 1781. To authorize the payment of 
an. indemnity to the Government of 
Sweden on account of losses sustained 
by the owners of the Swedish steam- 
ship Olivia as a result of acollision be- 
tween it and the Wnited States ship 
Lake Saint Clair. Approved May 25, 
1926. Public law No. 286, 


Tredemnity to Norway 
Provided in Measure 

S. 1732. To authorize the payment 
of an indemnity to the Government of 
Norway on account of the losses sus- 
tained by the owners of the Norwegian 
steamship John Blumer as a result of 
a collison between it and abarge in tow 
of the United States Army tug Britan- 
nia. Approved May 25, 1926. Public 
law No. 287. 

S. 1733. To authorize the payment 
of an indemnity to the Government of 
Denmark on account of losses sustained 
by the owners of the Danish steamship 
Masnedsund as the result of collisions 
between it and the United States ship 
Siboney and the United States Army 
tug Numbered 21, at St. Nazaire, 
France, Approved May 25,1926. Pub- 
lic law No. 288. 

S. 1746, Secretary of Commerce to 
transfer the Barnegat Light Station to 
the State of New Jersey. Approved 
Apr. 18, 1926. Public law No, 115. 

S. 1786. To equalize the pay of Yre- 
tired officers of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and Public Htealth Service. Ap- 
proved May 8,1926. Public law No. 204. 

S. 1821, Authorizing investigations by 
the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Commerce jointly to de- 
termine the location, extent and mode of 
eccurrene of potash deposits in the 
U nited States, and to conduct laboratory 
tests. Approved June 25, 1926. Public 
law No. 424. 

S. 1857. To confear jurisdiction on the 
Court of Claims to certify certain fimd- 
ings of fact,and for other purposes. Ap- 
Proved Jan, 29,1927. Publiclaw No. 575. 

_ S. 1876, Providing for the sale and 
disposal of public lamds within the area 
heretofore surveyed as Booth Lake in the 
State of Wisconsin. Approved Apr. 2, 
1926. Public law No. 86. 

S. 1914, Directing the resurvey of cer- 
tain lands. Approved Mar, 3, 1927. Pub- 
lic law No. 736. 

S. 1963. Authorizing the Citizen Band 
of Pottawatomic In@ians in Oklahoma to 


Pub- | 











Pending Legislation 


Senate 


Measures 


California as an addition to the Morongo 


Indian Reservation. Approved June 1, 
1926, Public law No. 317. 
§. 2708. To restore to the public 


domain certain lands within the Casa 
Grande Ruins National Monument, and 
for other purposes. Approved June 7, 
1926, Public law No. 342. 

S. 2706. To provide for the reserva- 
tion of certain land in California for the 


Lost by Adjournment Indians of the Mesa Grand Reservation, 
k 


Calendar Prepared by Tally 
Clerk Under Direction of 


Clerk of House. 
Approved July 2, 1926, Public law No. 
449, 

§. 1989. To authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to purchase certain land in 
Nevada to be added to the present site 
of the Reno Indian colony, and author- 
izing the appropriation of funds therefor. 
Approved May 10, 1926, Public law No. 
207. 

§. 2005. Enlargement of the Capitol 
Grounds. Approved June 23, 1926. Pub- 
lic law No. 417. 

§. 2029. Authorize the use by the city 
of Tucson, Ariz., of certain public lands 
for a municipal aviation field, and for 
other purposes. Approved Apr. 12, 1926. 
Public law No. 99. 

S. 2042. Relating to the Office of Pub- 
lic Buildings and Public Parks of the 
National Capital. Approved July 3, 
1926. Public law No. 481, 

§. 2058. Relief of members of the 
band of the United States Marine Corps 
who were retired prior to June 30, 1922, 
and for the relief of members trans- 
ferred to the Fleet Marine Corps Re- 
serve. Approved May 19, 1926. Public 
law No. 248. . 

§. 2081. Placing certain noncommis- 
sioned officers in the first grade. Ap- 
proved Mar. 3, 1927. Public law No. 713. 

§, 2141. Conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, examine, 
adjudicate and enter judgment in any 
claims which the Assiniboine Indians 
have against the United States, and for 
other purpose. Approved Mar. 2, 1927. 
Public law No. 667. 


Bills of Interpleader 
Subject of Measure 


§, 2296. Authorizing casualty compa- 
nies, surety companies, insurance com- 
panies or associations or fraternal or 
beneficial societies to file bills of inter- 
pleader. Approved May 8, 1926. Public 
law No. 208. 

§, 2298. To amend section 3 of the 
act approved Sept. 14, 1922 (ch. 3), 
42 Stat. L., pt. 1, pp. 840 to 841). Ap- 
proved May 11, 1926, Public law 
No. 216. 

§. 2320. To safeguard the distribu- 
tin and sale of certain dangerous 
caustic or corrosive acids, alkalies, and 
other substances in interstate and for- 
eign commerce. Approved Mar. 4, 1927. 
Public law No. 783. f 

S. 2461. Grant extensions of time 
under oil and gas permits. Approved 
Apr. 5, 1926. Public law No. 93. 

S. 2464. Amend section 95 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended. Approved 
Feb. 20, 1926. Public law No. 17. 

S. 2465. Amend the act-entitled “An 
act to regulate foreign commerce by 
prohibiting the admission into the United 
States of certain adulterated grain and 
seeds unfit for seeding purposes,”’ ap- 
proved Aug. 24, 1912, as amended, and 
for other purposes. Approved Apr. 26, 
1926. Public law No, 1651. 

8.2475. To amend an act entitled “An 
act to provide for the equitable distribu- 
tin of captured war devices and 
trophies to the States and Territories of 
the United States and to the District of 


Columbia,’”? approved June 7, 1924. <Ap- 
proved May 22, 1926. Public law 
No. 267. 

8. 2516. For the establishment and 


maintenance of a forest experiment sta- 
tion in Pennsylvania and the neighbor- 
ing States. Approved July 3, 1926. 
Public law No. 491. 

S. 2530. Authorizing the use of the 


funds of any tribe of Indians for pay- | 


ments of insurance premiums for pro- 
tection of the property of the _ tribe 
against fire, theft, tornado, and hail. 
Approved Apr, 13, 1926. Public law 
No. 101. 

8. 2552. To authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to dispose by sale of cer- 
tain public land in the State of Kan- 
sas. Approved June 21, 1926. Private 
law No. 197. 

8.-2597. Authorizing the President 
to appoint and retire certain persons 
first lieutenants i the Medical Corps, 
U. S. Army. Approved Mar. 1927. 
Public law No. 706. 


2 
Vs 


False Advertising of 
Securities Prohibited 


8. 2606. To prohibit offering for sale 
as Federal farm-loan bonds any securi- 
ties not issued under the terms of the 
farm loan act, to limit the use of the 
words “Federal,” “United States,” or 
“reserve,” or a combination of such 
words, to prohibit false advertising, and 
for other purposes. Approved May 24, 
1926. Public law No. 279. 

8S. 2615. To amend paragraph (1) of 
sec. 22 of the Interstate Commerce act 
by providing for the carrying of a blind 
person with a guide for one fare. Ap- 
proved Feb. 26, 1927. Public law No. 655. 

S. 2643. To provide for the coopera- 
tion of the United States in the erection 
in the city of Panama of a monument 
to Gen. Simon Bolivar, Approved Mar. 
4,1927. Public law No. 800. 

8. 2658. To authorize the Secretary 
of War to fix all allowances for enlisted 
men of the Philippine Scouts; to validate 
certain payments for travel pay, com- 
mutation of quarters, heat, light, etc., 
and for other purposes. Approved May 
10, 1926. Public law No. 208. 

8. 2673. Amend the act approved 
June 3,. 1896, entitled “An act to es- 
tablish and provide for the maintenance 
of a free public library and reading room 
in the District of Columbia.” Approved 
Apr. 1, 1926. -Public law No. 85. 

8. 2702. To provide for the setting 


umbia, to.determiné its functions, and seabmiit claims ~ to ~ tlre- Court of- Chaisne..Lapart - of- certain- lands-in-the~ State~ of: 


, 














nown also as Santa Ysabel Reservation 
No. 1, Approved May 10, 1926. Public 
law No. 209. 

8. 2714. To authorize the cancella- 
tion, under certain conditions, of patents 
in fee simple to Indians for allotments 
held in trust by the United States. Ap- 
proved Feb. 26, 1927. Public law No. 
653. 

S. 2729. To authorize the refund of 
$25,000 to the Columbia Hospital for 
Women and Lying-in Asylum. Approved 
Mar. 4, 1927. Public law No. 901. 

. 2730. To amend section 1155 of an 
act entitled *<‘An act to establish a code 
of law for the District of Columbia.” 
Approved May 28, 1926. Public law No. 
312, 

8. 2752. Purchase of land as an artil- 
lery range at Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. Ap- 


proved Apr. 27, 1926. Public law No. 
152. 
S. 2763. Amend section 103 of the 


Judicial Code, as amended. Approved 
Apr. 26, 1926. Public law No. 150. 


Citizenship Conferred 
On Virgira Islanders 


8.2770. Tro confer United States 
citizenship wpon certain inhabitants of 
the Virgin Islands and to extend the 
naturalization laws thereto. Approved 
Feb. 25, 1927. Public law No. 640. 


S. 2825. Consent and approval of 
Congress to the South Platte River com- 
pact. Approved Mar. 8, 1926. Public law 
No. 37. 

S. 2826. ‘To investigate and determine 
the feasibility of the construction of an 
irrigation dam on Walker River, Nev. 
Approved June 80, 1926. Public law No. 
442, 

S. 2828. To provide for forfeiture of 
pay of persons in the military and naval 
services of the United States who are 
absent from duty on account of the 
direct effects of the intemperate use of 
‘alcoholic liquor or habit-forming drugs 
or because of venereal disease. Approved 
| Mar. 17, 1926. Public law No. 230. 

§. 2849. To provide for an additional 
Federal district for North Carolina. Ap- 
proved Mar. 2, 1927. Public law No. 693, 

S. 2858. To fix the salaries of certain 
judges of the United States. Approved 
Dec, 18, 1926. Public law No. 528. 

S. 2868. Conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, examine, ad- 
judicate, and render judgment in claims 
| which the Crow Tribe of Indiams may 
have against the United States, and for 
other purposes. Approved July 3, 1926, 
Public law No. 455. 

S. 2965. To prevent discrimination 
against farmers’ cooperative associations 
by boards of trade and similar organiza- 
tions, and for other purposes. Approved 
Mar. 4, 1927. Public law No. 802. 

S. 2996. To validate payments for 
commutation of quarters, heat, and light, 
and of rental allowances on account of 
dependents: Approved May 26, 1926. 
Public law No. 293. 

S. 3028. To divide the eastern district 
of South Carolina into four divisions and 
the western district into five divisions. 
Approved June 26, 1926. Public law 
No, 433. 


Retirement from Armed 
Services Is Provided 


§. 3087. To provide retirement for the 
Nurse Corps of the Army and Navy. 
Approved May 13, 1926. Public law 
No. 217. 

S. 3053. To amend sections 5 and 6 
of the act of Congress making appro- 
priations to provide for the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1908, approved July 1, 1902, and for 
other purposes. Approved July 3, 1926. 
Public law No. 480. 

S. 3108. Amend section 2 of the act of 
June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. L., p. 653), as 
amended by the act of Mar. 3, 1925 (48 
Stat. L., p. 1127), entitled “Am act to 
provide for the protection of forest lands, 
for the reforestation of denuded areas, 
for the extension of national forests, and 
for other purposes, in order to promote 
the continuous production of timber on 
lands chiefly suitable therefor.”  Ap- 
!proved Apr. 13, 1926. Public law No. 
102. 

S. 3115. To amend section 220 of the 
Criminal Code. Approved May 26, 1926. 
Public law No. 292. 

S. 3122. For completion of the road 
from Tucson to Ajo via Indian Oasis, 
Ariz» Approved June 23, 1926. Public 
law No, 416. 

S. 8170. To provide compensation for 
disability or death resulting from injury 
to employes in certain maritime employ- 
ments, and for other purposes. Approved 
Mar. 4, 1927. Public law No. 803. 

S. 3186. Promote the production of sul- 
phur upon the public domain. Approved 
Apr. 17, 1926. Public law No. 135. 

S. 8218. Provide for the disposition of 
moneys of the legally adjudged insane 
of Alaska who have been cared for by 
the Secretary of the Interior, Approved 
Apr. 24, 1926. Public law No. 145. 

S. 8283. Provide for the appointment 
of Army field clerks and field clerks, 
Quartermaster Corps, as warrant officers, 
United States Army. Approved Apr. 27, 
1926. Public law No. 153. 

S. 8286. To amend the interstate com- 
merce act and the transportation act, 
1920,-and for other purposes. Approved 
March 4, 1927. Public law No. 804. 

8S. 3361. To purchase lands for addi- 
tion to the Papago Indian Reservation, 
Ariz. Approved June 28, 1926. Public 
law No. 437. 

8S. 8377. Amend section 5219 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, 








Approved Mar. 25, 1926. Public law 
No. 75. 
S. 8403. To amend section S of the 


act making appropriations to provide for 
the expenses of the Government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year 








| 1927. 


' be charged by clerks 





Legislation 


New High Mark in Laws Is Set by 69th Congress; 
Total ls 1,423, Including 808 Public 
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Record Since 52nd 


Congress Compiled 





Eight Omnibus Pension Bills 
Combine 5,553 Private 
Proposals. 





[Continued from Page 2.1 
pension bills containing 4295 House bills 
and 1238 Senate bills, added to the House 
bills as amendments. 

The grand total of laws including those 
enacted im omnibus pension § bills was 
6,948 of which 5,192 were originally 
House bills and 1,756 which were origin- 
ally Senate bills, 
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EARLY 
INDEX 





was 481 and concurrent resolutions 78. 
There were 416 entries of bills and reso- 
lutions upon the calendar for unanimous 
consent, 380 of which were either passed 
or objected to, leaving 36 remaining on 
the calendar. There were 10. motions 
filed to discharge committees from con- 
sideration of bills and resolutions not re- 
ported. Forty concurrent resolutions 
were agreed to, Executive and other 
communications received during the 
Congress numbered 1,237. 


Public Resolutions 
Passed Total 104 


(c) Im the Sixty-seventh Congress 


there were passed 104 public resolutions, | 
| 550 public laws, and 276 private laws, 


all of which are included in the above 


Comparative statement, work of the Fifty-second to Sixty-ninth Congress, 


inclusive: 


Number 
Congress of 
bills 
Fifty-second ...seseeeeeee eee 10,628 
Fifty-third ....essseeeeeenee es 8,987 
Fifty-fourth ...sesecsseeee ss - 10,378 
Py Me oc ccsisivssccesess §=IRR 
Fifty-sixthh 22. cecseeeeeeee ene 14,339 
Fifty-seventh ..sscseseeeee ee - 17,560 
Fifty-eighth 9 ...seseeeerere eee 19,209 
Pity oc ccscsscceveess 25,897 
Gixtlcth <.c cccsssssecsecssces 20,440 
Sixty-first ...cseeseeceeeee ee 33,015 
Sixty-secOnd ...ccreeesedeeeee 28,870 
Sixty-third 2... .seseeese eee eee 21,616 
Sixty-fourth ...cscecseeere eee 21,104 
Sixty-fifth (@) cecseeeeeeeee ee - 16,239 
Sixty-sixth(b) ...seceeeeee eee 16,170 
Sixty-seventh(c) ....sseese eee 14,475 
Sixty-eighth (d) os... sees ee ‘ 12,474 
17,415 


Sixty-ninth(e@) ...ceceeeeee ee 


(a) In the Sixty-fifth Congress there 
were passed 56 public resolutions, 348 


| public laws, and 48 private laws, all of 


which are included in the above table 
totals, and which include omnibus pen- 
sion bills. The number of House (sim- 
ple) resolutions introduced was 625. The 
number of joint resolutions introduced 
was 445, and concurrent resolutions 75. 
There were 330 entries of bills and reso- 
lutions upon the calendar for unanimous 
consent, 297 of which were either passed 
or objected to, leaving 33 remaining on 
the calendar. There were 34 motions 
filed to discharge committees from con- 
sideration of bills and resolutions not 
reported. Forty concurrent resolutions 
were agreed to. Executive communica- 
tions (departmental) received during the 
Congress numbered 1,572. 

(b) In the Sixty-sixth Congress there 
were passed 69 public resolutions, 401 
public laws, and 120 private laws, all of 
which are included in the above table 
totals, amd which include omnibus pen- 
sion bills. The 17 omnibus pension bills 
were introduced inthe House. They con- 
tained 3,596 private bills which became 
laws. The number of House (simple) 
resolutions introduced was 710. The 
number of joint resolutions introduced 


poses, approved Mar. 4, 1913. Approved 
Mar. 3, 1927. Public law No. 707. 


S. 3405. To authorize the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a forest-experi- 
ment station in the Ohio and Mississippi 
Valleys. Approved July 8, 1926. Public 
law No. 488. 


S. 3418. To create an additional judge 
for the district of Maryland. Approved 
Mar. 3, 1927. Public law No. 700. 


S. 8440. To regulate the interstate 
transportation of black bass, and for 
other purposes. Approved May 20, 1926. 
Public law No. 256. 


S. 3444. To amend the act of Feb. 11, 
1925, entitled “An act to provide fees to 
of the district 
courts of the United States.” Approved 
Jan. 22, 1927. Public law No. 563. 

S. 3463. Extend the time for the ex- 
change of Government-owned lands for 
privately owned lands in the Territory 
of Hawaii. Approved Apr. 24, 
Public law No. 146, 

S. 3545. 
“An act to provide compensation for em- 


ployes of the United States suffering | 


injuries while in the performance of 


their duties, and for other purposes,” | 


approved Sept. 7, 1926, and acts in amend- 
ment thereof. Approved June 26, 1926, 
Public law No. 432. 


Title of Deputy 
Treasurer Changed 


S. 83547. Change the title of Deputy 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States 


to Assistant Treasurer of the United | 
Approved Apr. 9, 1926. Public | 


States. 
law No. 94. 


S. 8550. Providing for an inspection of | 


the Kenesaw Mountain and Lost Moun- 
tain and other battle fields in the State 
of Georgia. Approved May 21, 1926. Pub- 
lic law No. 259. 

S. 3560. To authorize the granting of 
leave to ex-service men and women to 
attend the annual -»nvention of the 
American Legion in Paris, France, in 
Approved May 21, 1926. Public 
law No. 258. 

S. 3595. To authorize the exchange of 
certain patented lands in the Grand Can- 
yon National Park for certain Govern- 
ment lands in said park. Approved May 
10,1926. Public law No. 210. 

S. 8613. Authorizing an appropria- 
tion for a monument for Quannah Par- 
ker, late chief of the Comanche Indians, 
Approved June 23, 1926. Public law 
No. 415. 

S. 3615. For the relief of soldiers who 
were discharged from the Army during 
the Spanish-American War because of 
misrepresentation of age. Approved Jan. 
5, 1927. Public law No. 536. 

S. 8634. Providing for the preparation 
of a biennial index to State legislation. 
Approved Feb, 10, 1927. Public law No. 
596. 

S. 83662. Creating the offices of as- 
sistants to the Secretary of Labor. Ap- 
proved Mar. 4, 1927. Public law No, 792, 


1926. | 


To amend an act entitled | 


Total 

Number Public Private laws & 
of laws laws resolu- 

reports tions 

2,615 398 324 722 
1,982 463 248 711 
3,080 384 564 948 
2,364 429 1,044 1,473 
3,006 A483 1,498 1,941 
3,919 470 2,311 2,781 
4,904 574 3,467 4,041 
8,174 692 6,248 6,940 
2,300 350 23 584 
2,302 525 285 810 
1,628 580 186 716 
1,513 417 283 700 
1,637 458 226 684 
1,187 404 104 508 
1,420 470 124 594 
1,765 655 276 931 
1,652 707 289 996 
2,319 808 537 1,423 


————— 





| 





table totals, and which include omnibus 
pension bills. The 22 omnibus pension 
bills were introduced in the 
They contained 2,048 private bills which 
became laws. The number of House 
(simple) resolution introduced was 580. 


The number of joint resolutions intro- | 


duced was 466 and concurrent resolu- 
tions 88. There were 599 entries of bills 
and resolutions upon the calendar for 
unanimous consent, 569 of ‘which were 
either passed or objected to, leaving 30 
remaining on the calendar. There were 
10 motions filed to discharge committees 
from consideration of bills and resolu- 
tions not reported. Fifty-five concurrent 
resolutions were agreed to. Executive 
and other communications received dur- 
ing the Congress numbered 1,030. 
(d) In the Sixty-eighth Congress there 
were passed 75 public resolutions, 632 
public laws, and 286 private laws, all of 
which are included in the above table 








| became laws. 
House. | 
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Com parative Statistical Results: 
Prepared at Direction 
of Mr. Page. 


pension bills. The nine omnibus pension 
bills were introduced in the House. They 
contained 3,328 private bills of which 
1,989 became laws. The number of 
House (simple) resolutions introduced 
was 464, The number of joint resolu- 
tions introduced was 385 and concurrent 
resolutions 48. There were 853 entries 
of bills and resolutions upon the Consent 
Calendar, 841 of which were either 
passed or objected to, leaving 12 remain- 
ing on the calendar. There were four 
motions filed to discharge committees 
from consideration of bills and resolu- 
tions not reported. Thirty-six concur- 
rent resolutions were agreed to. Exec- 
utive and other communications re- 
ceived during the Congress numbered 
918. Petitions filed in the House num- 
bered 3,978. The House passed 153 
House bills, nine Senate bills, and nine 
House joint resolutions ‘which failed to 
be enacted into law. 


Omnibus Pension Bills 
Introduced in House 
(e) In the Sixty-ninth Congress there 


were passed 71 public resolutions, 808 
public laws, 537 private laws and seven 
private resolutions, all of which are in- 


cluded in the above table totals, and 
which include eight omnibus pension 
bills. The eight omnibus pension bills 


were introduced in the House. They con- 
tained 5,998 private bills of which 5,533 
The number of House 
(simple) resolutions introduced was 457. 
The number of joint resolutions intro- 
duced was 379, and concurrent resolu-. 
tions 61. .There were 1,107 entries of 
bills and resolutions wpon the Consent 
Calendar, 1,095 of which were either 
passed or objected to, leaving 12 remain- 
ing on the calendar. There were four. 


| motions filed to discharge committees 


from consideration of bills and resolu- 
tions not reported, nome of which re- 
ceived sufficient signatures to be placed 
on calendar of Motions to Discharge: 
Commnittees. Thirty-eight concurrent 
resolutions were agreed to. Executive 
and other communications received dur- 
ing the Congress numbered 1,055, Peti- 
tions filed in the House numbered 7,615. 
The House passed 407 House bills, 15 
Senate bills and resolutions, and 21° 
House joint resolutions which failed to* 


99 messages from the President. 


totals, and which include nine omnibus | be enacted into law. The House received 
SC Cn 


Comparison of work of Sixty-ninth, Sixty-eighth, Sixty-seventh, Sixty-sixth, 


and Sixty-fifth Congresses: 











Total, Total, Total, Total, Total, 
69th 68th 67th 66th 65th 
Congress Congress Congress Congress Congress ° 
Calendar days ....... pes wasn 295 282 624 460 634 
Actual days in session ....... soos 220 *215 414 372 438 
BUS: BORPOAUE ois ciccavecre-c60iss 17,415 12,474 14,475 16,170 16,239 
Joint resolutions introduced...... 379 385 466 481 L445 
Simple resolutions introduced..... 457 465 580 710 625 
Concurrent resolutions introduced. 61 48 88 8 75 
Total bills and resolutions...... 18,812 13,372 15,609 17,439 17,384 
Public laws: 
IIB. 6.565.505 wo eareesin ds 808 681 550 375 404 
Wikheut approval 226s ccc tiinns 0 0 0 8 66 eee : 
Tk RTE ee ee ee 0 4 0 S$ ‘a .gam ‘ 
Total public laws ............ 808 632 550 401 404 
Public resolutions: 
PEPE 66s isin te eewaesias 71 75 104 63 56 
WHEROGt Approval six. od cece 0 1 6 | «eae 3 
Total public resolutions ...... 71 7 105 69 56 
Py TAR ck vice ca dee ee 537 298 276 124 48 
Private resolutions . 7 a oat VF we ehuane oscwbe 
Total, laws and resolutions...... 1,423 996 931 594 508 ~ 
Committee reports: 
Union Calendar . ° ‘ 843 667 637 462 390 
Trees CRIGNU iicsc ccc ecckces: §«€=6OTT 367 333 326 269 
Peevebe: Calngar: inc sis. os. cess 83 463 480 307 241 
RD ii icitedecnsa Ricteeseiee ee 1,497 1,450 1,095 900 
Reported bills acted upon: 
Tattee Calendar wacccmeeccssscs TE 525 467 332 287 
Houme Calendar? ....ccceccesss:. 437 324 289 252 176 
Private Calendar .............. 800 404 414 195 42 
Total acted upon ............ 1,957 1,253 1,170 779 465 
Reported bills pending ........... 194 244 280 316 435 
Weeee LOpotC cise ccs cea cdcscs) Skee 1,497 1,450 1,095 900 
Resolutions agreed to: - 
DOES asic iviis ssw eee a nas 153 178 281 > 285 ° 2838 
House concurrent ...........005 25 15 35 25 6. 
Senate concurrent ..... 2. cceore 14 15 20 15 8s. 
Total resolutions agreed to.... 192 204 336 225 244 - 








tion of the Supreme Court Reports and 
amending section 227 of the Judicial 
Code. Approved June 12, 1926. Public 
law No. 380. 


S. 3888. To provide for the elimina- 
tin of grade crossings of steam. railroads 
in the Disirict of Columk”“u, and for other 
purposes. Approved Mar. 3, 1927. Pub- 
lic law No. 709. 


S. 3896. To amend section 11 of the 
merchant marine act, 1920, and to com- 
plete the construction loan fund author- 
ized by that section. Approved Mar, 4, 
1927. Public law No. 806. - 

S. 3928. Authorizing the designation 
of an ex officio commission for Alaska 
for each of the executive departments of 
the United States, and for other pur- 
poses. Approved Feb. 10, 1927. Public 
law No. 599. 

S. 3953. To provide for the condemna- 
tion of the lands of the Pueblo Indians 
in New Mexico for public purposes, and 
making the laws of the State of New 
Mexico applicable in such proceedings. 
Approved May 10, 1926. Public law No. 
211. 

S. 3958. To provide for the perma- 
nent withdrawal of certain lands adjoin- 
ing ‘the Makah Indian Reservation in 





ending. June~80.:1914;and-foxr-other- nur” . $7:3641+: To provide’ for- the- distribue.. Washineten: for the use’ and occupancy 








| 798. 





























of the Makah and Quileute Indians. Ape 
proved May 21, 1926. Public law No. 
266. 

S. 3963. To provide for the protection, 
development, and utilization of the publie 
lands in Alaska by establishing an ade- © 
quate system for grazing livestock 
thereon. Approved Mar. 4, 1927. Pub 
lic law No. 807. ‘ 

S. 8978, To authorize credit upon the 
construction charges of certain water=~ 
right applicants and purchasers on the” 
Yuma and Yuma Mesa auxiliary recla~ _ 
mation projects, and for other purposes. 
Approved June 28, 1926. Public law 
No. 488. 

S. 3992. To provide for the purchase of - 
land for use in connection with Camp 
Marfa, Tex. Approved Jan, 22, 1927. 
Public law No. 567. : 

S. 3997. To amend _ section 301 of the: 
World War veterans” act, 1924. Ap=. 
proved June 2, 1926. Public law No. 325. 

S. 4027, To authorize the construction 
of three cottages amd an annex to the 
hospital at the National Home for Dis-.. 
abled Volunteer Soldiers at Marion, Inds 
Approved Mar. 4, 1927. Public law Noe- 





To be continued im the issue of 
March 18. 
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Permits 


Alien 


Restrictions 


Immigration 
| | Changes Are Made : 


Topical Survey — 


yuis vast organization has never HE people of the United States are not MAKING a daily topical survey of all the 
been stadied in detail as one piece jealous of the amount their Govern- bureaus of the National Government, 
of administrative mechanism. No ment costs, if they are sure they get grouping related activities, is a work 
comprehensive effort has been made what they need and desire for the out- which will enable our citizens to understand 
to list its multifarious activties, or lay, that the money is being spent for ob- and use the fine facilities the Congress 
to group them in such a way as to jects which they approve, and that it is gates = for them. Such a survey will 
present a clear picture of what the bejng applied with good business sense e useful to schools, colleges, business and 
Government is doing. and management, professions here and abroad. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, —WOODROW WILSON, —CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, President of the United States, President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 1913-1921, 1923- 


Supreme Court 


~ Inmigration Laws Inadequate, 


Says Representative Johnson United States 


Journal and Day Call 


. 


Chairman of House Committee Urges Fur- 


Of Permit Mailings 


The Supreme Court of the United Postmasters have been advised by R. 


ther Restrictions Be Imposed to Reduce 


Influx of 


The immigration laws still fall short 
of accomplishing all that should be ac- 
complished for the protection of the citi- 
zen of the American people, Representa- 
tive Johnson (Rep.), of Hoquiam, Wash., 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Immigration, says in a statement just 
published in the Congressional Record. 

Although the influx of foreign peoples 
has been drastically reduced,-Mr. John- 
son states, and the dumping of millions 
of Europe’s excess has been prevented, 
there was a net immigration of 268,351 
during the last fiscal year. 

He said he believed the thinking peo- 
pie of the United States favor greater 
restriction, and explained that the na- 
tional origins plan was of doubtful value 
“because it might estir up antagonisms 


bred of the age-old race pride and rivalry 


of the Old World.”’ 
The full text of his statement follows: 
I desire to place in the Record a few 
observations concerning the progress of 
the great movement to protect and pre- 
serve the patrimony of the American 
citizen. 


restrict the immigration of aliens. 


Limiiations He'd 
Zo Be Inadequate 
Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 


House of Representatives, while I am | 


proud of the successful operation of the 


Immigration Act of 1924, which is popu- | 
larly known as the Johnson Act, and am | 


gratified at the general approval of its 
sound principles, 


the law still fall short of accomplishing 


all that should be accomplished for the | 


protection of the 
True, we have drastically reduced the 
infiux of foreign people. 


prevented the dumping of millions of | 


Europe’s excess upon our shores. But 


I doubt if Americans generally realize | 


that, even with this great achievement 
to our credit, we still receive a net pop- 
ulation increase by immigration 
quarter of a million souls per annum. 
Last fiscal year there entered the United 
States nearly half a million aliens, of 
whom 300,000 came intending to stay. 


Deducting the number of those who de- | 


varied permanently, we still gained by 
+ immigration 268,351. 


Tt must be apparent that this annual 


addition to our population, small as it is | 


in comparison with the number that cer- 


tainly would have come but for the Im- | 
migration Act of 1924, is still too large. | 


I am convinced that the great majority 
of members of the House and Senate, re- 
fiecting the attitude of the thinking peo- 
ple of the United States, favor more and 
more restriction of immigration. Every- 
where one hears the sentiment expressed. 


Many people would have the influx cut | 


off sharply by an indefinite suspension 
of all immigration. 


The fears of employing 


have a shortage of jobs in many indus- 
tries, and grave questions are 


of business. 


In this great country—the most won- 


derful market in the world, with nearly 
clothed, | 


120,000,000 people to Be fed, 
housed and entertained—there has de- 
veloped such a marvelous use of labor- 
Saving machinery and such a successful 
system of mass production that the ques- 


tion of finding men for jobs need never | 


again be raised. 


We no longer worry about a shortage | 
of labor; our worry is to adjust the ex- | 
isting labor supply to the rapidly chang- | 


ing demands of industry and to prevent 
an oversupply. 


The labor shortage bugaboo is no 


more, Americans can man their own in- | 
dustries without the assistance of Eu- | 


rope’s unwanted peoples, and will do so. 

As has happened before in 
public enterprise, the chief difficulty in 
accomplishing adequate and proper re- 
striction of immigration arises from the 
diversity of opinion as to procedure. The 
country wants more restrietéion, rather 
than less. But many who appreciate the 
demand of the public are presenting di- 


verse views concerning steps to be taken | 


to meet it. 


“National Origins” 
Feature Considered 

This is particularly apparent in the 
conflict over the so-called 
origins” provision of the Immigration 
Act of 1924. This provision was written 
into the law at the insistence of Senate 
conferees. 
House Immigration Bill. In fact, it was 
voted down when that measure was un- 
der consideration in the House. 

Theoretically, much may be said in be- 
half of the “national origins” plan, but in 


practice its value is doubtful, because it | 


again stirs up bitter antagonisms bred 
of the age-old race pride and rivalry of 
the Old World. Theoretically it may be 


sound and reasonable; in practice it is | 


both unsound and unreasonable, because 
it cannot be fully and clearly explained 
and because grave doubt has been cast 
and must ever be cast upon its statistical 
bases. 

The “national origins” plan goes back 
for its base nearly 140 years to the 
census of 1790, a work which, admittedly, 
was unsatisfactorily executed. It goes 
back even further to the population esti- 
mates of the early Nineteenth Century, 
and to add confusion to uncertainty, it 
gives weight to the immigration sta- 


I refer to the movement, now | 
. | 
crowned with a measure of success, to 


I believe it should be | 
noted at this time that the limitations of | 


True, we have | 


of a! 


interests | 
that restriction would develop a shortage | 
of laborers have been dissipated. In- | 
stead of a shortage of labor today we | 


ies, 2 a being | 
raised in certain sections as to,the future | 


Many a |} 


“national | 


It never was a part of the | 


Aliens. y 


year when arrivals and departures were 
imperfectly enumerated. 

*The board of experts which was set up 
under the Secretaries of State, Commerce, 
and Labor found in the United States 
under the census of 1920 a population 
of 105,700,000. By a remarkable series 
| of calculations, working backward in a 

most interesting manner=as you will 


Committee—they developed that 41,000,- 
the “national origins” group. 


| have been here at the time of the first 
census in 1790 or before that date. That 
left 53,500,000 other people, and these 
other people were arbitrarily named by 


grant stock, 


quately explain these calculations to the 
lay mind. 
the country. 
certain and must ever be so. 

If the foundation is inadequate, the 
house cannot stand. 





calculating immigration quotas are un- 
| reliable and indefinite, the structure 
built upon them must give way. 


To say that by this plan, and this plan | 


only, can we effect a proper restriction 
of immigration is to misstate the fact. 

The cure for our Babel-like situation, 
our conglomeration of mixtures, our 
melting-pot mistakes, all of which have 
been brought acutely to us through 
studies of “national origins,” 


elimination of all immigration, the prog- 
; ress to be made as rapidly as possible 
| under existing Gircumstances. 


| New Bill Introduced 
| To Reduce Immigration 


Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a bill | 


which will meet this situation, and which 
I am sure will better serve the purposes 


submit it in full, as follows: 


“TH. R. 17407, Sixty-ninth Congress, | 


second session, March 4, 1927.] 


“Mr. Johnson, of Washington, intro- | 


duced the following bill, which was re- 
| ferred to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization and ordered to be 
printed: 


“A bill to provide for the reduction 
| of immigration quotas | 
“Be it enacted, etc., That immigra- | 
tion quotas, as determined under subdi- | 
vision (a) of section 11 of the immigra- 


tion act of 1924, shall be reduced 10 per 
cent per annum from and after July 1, 


foreign-born individuals of such nation- 
ality resident in continental United 
States as determined by 


from July 1, 1928, until June 30, 1933, 
the minimum quota of any nationality 
shall be 100, and after June 30, 1933, 
the minimum quota of any nationality 


| shall be 50: Provided further, That dur- | 
ing the fiscal years 1929 and 1930 quota | 
numbers equal to one-half of the reduc- | 
tions herein authorized for such fiscal | 
years shall be set aside for and made | 
available to the unmarried children un- | 


der 21 years of age and the wives of 


aliens lawfully admitted to the United | 


States, married prior to July 1, 1924: 
Provided further, That after July 1, 
| try entitled to quotas shall be 25,000. 
“See. 2. The national origins provi- 
| sions of the immigyation act of 1924, 

being subdivisions (b), (c), (d), and (e) 
| of section 11 of the immigration act of 
1924, are hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 3. 
the Secretary of Labor shall jointly 
| make regulations carrying this act into 
effect.” . 


Under this bill we have two forms of | 


| additional restrictions; one by progres- 
sive reduction of the quotas, by cutting 
them down annually for the next five 


; years, and the other by providing maxi- | 
The coun- | 
tries which would be affected by appli- | 
cation of the maximum limitation are | 


mum quotas for any country. 


Great Britain and Germany. 

| There has been before the Committee 
still’ another plan which uses not only 
the 2 per cent of 1890 base, but the na- 
tional origins system and the maximum 
limitation as well. It would let the 


thread of the national origins system | 
be used to carry into effect the theory 
of proper immigration; would use the 2 | 


per cent plan to provide a margin to 
| be used for selective purposes, and would 
employ the maximum limitation to hold 
immigration to 100,000 per annum or 
| thereabouts. At a later date I shall out- 
line this general selective system in de- 
tail. 


| Restrictive Methods 
| Proposed in Bill 


| parent that we must provide some plan 

| for regulating immigration from con- 

| tiguous territory—Canada and Mexico— 
| and frem the West Indies and South 
| America. The best suggestion I have 

| seen thus far is presented by Mr. R. M. 
Bradley, of Boston, who proposes a sort 

| of reciprocity. This also will be dis- 

|} cussed more in detail later. 

' So it will be seen that the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization has 
much work before it, all designed to pro- 

| tect the citizenship and the future of the 


find in statements of Dr. Hill before our | 


000 of our people were entitled to be in | 
That is | 
to say, their ancestors were assumed to | 


the special board of experts as immi- | 


It is next to impossible, Mr. Speaker | 
} and gentlemen of the House, to ade- ! 


It is hard to justify them to ! 
They are vague and un- | 


If the fundamental | 
bases of the “national origins” system of | 


is not to | 
switch from one numerical plan to an- | 
other, but to provide for the gradual | 


of those who unite in believing that | 
| immigration should be further restricted. | 
My bill is brief and self-explanatory. I 


1928, until June 30, 1933, after which | 
| date the annual quota of any nationality | 
shall be 1 per cent of the number of | 


the United | 
States census of 1890: Provided, That 


1928, the maximum quota for any coun- | 


The Secretary of State and | 








Finally, it becomes more and more ap- | 


Data on Trade Conditions in Foreign Markets 
Collected for Information of American Business 
a... 


Topic 6—Industry 


Second Article—Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


In this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. The first topic cov- 
ered was Public Health. In the second group 
of the series the Government functions relat- 
ing to Foreign Relations were outlined. In the 
third group, Federal activities in aid of Edu- 
cation were explained. The fourth group told 
of the Financial Activities of the Government. 
Conservation was discussed in the fifth group, 
and in the present group Industry is consid- 
ered. 


By Julius Klein, 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. 


HE organization of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce consists of three major 
parts, the corps of experts in Washington who 
handle specific commodities and such technical 

questions as foreign tariffs, commercial laws, statistics, 
etc.; some 53 branch offices all over the country, which 
act as “service stations” to make the trade promotive 
work of the Bureau more readily accessible to mer- 
chants and manufacturers; and the experts who are 
sent to chief trade centers abroad as commercial 
attaches, trade commissioners and assistant trade com- 
missioners. These latter constitute the foreign service 
of the Bureau. 
* 7 * 

This foreign service in the Department of -Com- 
merce, which for many years has been active in aug- 
menting American trade with the various oversea mar- 
kets, has now been given a permanent legislative status 
through the passage of the Hoch Act and its approval 
by the President on March 3. Renewed public atten- 
tion has thus been directed to an important govern- 
mental activity which had previously been dependent 
on year-to-year appropriations by the Congress. Under 
the new Act, the Foreign Commerce Service is ac- 
corded a firm foundation in law, a definite organization 
and classification, and clearly indicated salaries, func- 
tions, and prerogatives, with requisite legal authority 
vested in the officers charged with its direction. 

* * * 


Commercial Attaches and Trade Commissioners are 
stationed at the principal cities of the world. These 
trade scouts report to the Bureau at Washington on 
general economic and commercial conditions in the 
countries where they are stationed, as well as on 
innumerable specific questions. They assist the busi- 
ness arrangements of American exporters and bankers 
in all foreign countries. They supply lists of foreign 
importers of particular commodities. They make spe- 
cial investigations concerning actual and possible mar- 
kets for American products. They watch foreign tar- 
iffs and taxation legislation. They afford concrete aid 
tc American firms in connection with large contracts, 
governmental loans, and similar opportunities. They 
endeavor to assure equitable treatment for American 
traders and their merchandise. They submit up-to- 
date statistics of production, exports and imports. 

x * * 


The foreign field force of the Bureau now numbers 
154. Their services are supplemented by the activities 
of the consular officers of the State Department, some 
700 in number. These consuls devote a portion of their 
time to securing information on foreign trade condi- 
tions, and their commercial reports are transmitted by 
the State Department to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, for analysis and publication. 

x * ® 


[THE information gathered by the field men is received 
by the Bureau headquarters in Washington, where 
it is classified and: distributed. Partly through the 
agency of its district offices in the United States (which 
wilt be discussed later), the Bureau keeps in con- 
stant, direct touch with American manufacturers and 
exporters. It is thus able to guide its foreign offices 
into those fields of investigation that will be most 
valuable to American business. The information re- 
ceiyed in Washington from the field is distributed 
through a number of publications and news “releases.” 
The Bureau and its district offices answer every day 
many hundreds of inquiries from business men on 
specific subjects. 
oe. a 
In order that the greatest practical yalue may be 
given to its trade investigations, the Bureau at Wash- 
ington is organized, primarily, on the basis of com- 
modities in trade. After conferences with foreign- 
trade groups and permanent committees from the dif- 
ferent industries, there have been established divisions 
dealing with agricultural impleménts, automotive prod- 
ucts, chemicals, electrical equipment, foodstuffs, hides 
and leather, iron, steel, and hardware, industrial ma- 
chinery, lumber, minerals, paper, shoes and leather 
manufactures, specialties (including a section con- 
cerned with motion pictures), textiles, and transporta- 
tion equipment. These commodity divisions are in 
charge of specialists or experts who are in intimate 
contact with their respective industries and who di- 
rect and stimulate the field offices in their investiga- 
tions designed to hold old markets and to develop 
new ones. 
cod » ~« 
BESIDES the commodity divisions, there are also nine 
technical divisions. One (known as the Division 
of Commercial Laws) furnishes information concern- 
ing foreign commercial laws and judicial procedure, 
patent and trade-mark conditions, the taxation of 
American firms doing business abroad, powers of at- 
torney, the protesting of drafts, agency agreements, 
standardization of bills of exchange, formalities in 
connection with bankruptcy proceedings, and similar 
matters. It strives to further the practice of arbitra- 
tion in the commercial field. It assists frequently in 
facilitating the settlement of claims and trade disputes. 
og * me 
Very often, American manufacturers need advice 
concerning customs duties of foreign countries, and 
their import and export regulations; pure food and 
drug laws, where such exist; sales taxes, and the treat- 


ment accorded to commercial travelers and their sam- 
ples. Such advice is given them by the Division of 
Foreign Tariffs. 

* * * 

The Finance and Investment Division keeps in con- 
stant close touch with the financial situation all over 
the world. It serves banks and private business men 
in problems concerning government loans, investment 
operations, and exchange. 

* * 
(THERE are two divisions dealing with statistics. 

The Division of Statistics, working in cooperation 
with customs offices, collects and compiles for publica- 
tion figures of the import and export trade of the 
United States. The Division of Statistical Research 
gathers trade statistics of foreign nations and arranges 
and interprets them. It compiles the Commerce Year 
Book and the Statistical Abstract. 

* * « 

Classified information on freight rates and service 
by rail, air, and ocean is compiled and furnished to 
shippers by the Transportation Division. This section 
of the Bureau gathers and distributes data concerning 
telephone, telegraph, cable, radio, and postal communi- 
cation. It endeavors to promote proper packing meth- 
ods for both foreign and domestic shipments. It also 
studies foreign markets for such commodities as rail- 
way equipment and material. 

* * * 

The Commercial Intelligence Division furnishes lists 
of foreign importers—prospective customers for Ameri- 
can goods. It maintains a file of nearly 250,000 reports 
on foreign merchants, providing in each case a “pic- 
ture” of the business and importance of the oversea 
firm. The Division aids American companies in the 
selection of their foreign sales agents. 

A technical division whose work is of a very com- 
prehensive character is the Division of Regional In- 
formation. One of its three sections covers Latin 
America; another, the Far East, Australia, and New 
Zealand; and the third, Europe, Africa, the Near East, 
and Canada. These sections serve the commodity divi- 
sions (and through them the respective industries) by 
keeping them informed concerning current economic 
and financial conditions. Many inquiries from Ameri- 
can manufacturers, shippers, and importers are 
answereed directly by these regional sections. They 
also edit and prepare for publication the weekly and 
monthly cable reports sent in by Commercial Attaches 
and Trade Commissioners, describing general trade 
conditions and developments in the countries where 
they are stationed, 

“ * * 

HE “domestic” end of the Bureau’s work is taken 

care of by the Domestic Commerce Division, At 
present its activities are largely in the field of market- 
ing. Many phases of production and manufacturing, 
however, come within its scope. Information regard- 
ing the size, absorbing power, and distinctive char- 
acteristics of the markets in the several sections of the 
United States is being supplied to American business 
men through a series of regional market analyses made 
by this division as a result of field study. Further- 
more, the division investigates-and reports on the pos- 
sibilities of cooperative selling and buying and studies 
other similar problems with a view to waste-elimina- 
tion and reduction in the costs of distribution. It 
inquires into trade practices and merchandising methods 
for particular commodities in the principal trade areas. 
Possible improvements in the activities of retail enter- 
prises have engaged the attention of this division. Its 
conclusions are published in a special series of bulletins. 

* mK * 

In order that the closest possible contact may be 
maintained with manufacturers and shippers—partic- 
ularly that the latter may receive the commercial in- 
formation which the Bureau gets from its foreign field 
offices—the work of the headquarters at Washington 
is supplemented by “district offices” in 17 American 
cities.; Manufacturers and shippers receive aid and 
advice, as well as classified information, through these 
offices, one of which is available to serve any American 
business man, at no great distance from his home town. 
These district offices also serve as centers for the dis- 
tribution of the Bureau’s publications. Besides the 
Bureau’s own district offices, there are also, at different 
points throughout the country, 36 cooperative offices, 
maintained by local chambers of commerce, without 
expense to the Government. 

* * * 

HE publications of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 

mestic Commerce are many, various, and useful. 
Each commodity division sends periodical circulars to 
its trade. Some of them publish general handbooks of 
market information, kept up to date by weekly bulle- 
tins. Certain of these circulars and bulletins are 
mimeographed, but many of them are printed. 

% * a 


For general distribution, the Bureau’s, most im- 
portant publication is “Commerce Reports,” an illus- 
trated weekly magazine, containing current trade in- 
formation (partly transmitted by cable), which has 
been gathered by the Bureau’s field men and consular 
officers in every quarter of the world. The Bureau 
publishes the “Monthly Summary of Foreign Com- 
merce of the United States,” giving statistics of im- 
ports and exports (by countries of origin and destina- 
tion in many saces). It also brings out an annual book 
of statistics entitled “Foreign Commerce and Naviga- 
tion in many cases). It also brings out an annual book 
statistics of exports and imports as well as shipping. 


From a business standpoint, the field service of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has paid 
highly satisfactory dividends. In the report to the 
Secretary of Commerce covering the work of the Bu- 
reau for the year 1925-26, it is stated that the business 
known to have accrued to American shippers during 
that year as a result of the activities of the foreign 
offices, alone, amounted to more than $33,000,000. To 
support this field service the American taxpayer spent 
less than $1,200,000. The return on the investment was 
therefore a very large one. 


Tomorrow in the third article of the series 
on activities of the Government relating to 
industry, A. S. Hillyer, Chief, will tell of the 
functions of the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. 
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States on March 16, 1927, all of the 
justices being present, head arguments 
in three cases. Three attorneys were 
admitted to practice before the Court. 
One case was submitted, without oral 
argument, on the printed briefs. The 
proceedings for the day appear in the 
Journal, which with the Day Call for 
Thursday, March 17, follows. 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 
Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice 
Butler, Mr. Justice Sanford, and Mr. 
Justice Stone. , 

Clarence B. Newadski, of Detroit, 
Mich.; Albert W. Willard, of Portland, 
Me., and Casper N. Yost, jr., of St. Louis, 
Mo., were admitted to practice. 

No. 373. W. A. Frost, -etc., appel- 
lant, v. Corporation Commission of the 
State of Oklahoma et al. Motion to ad- 
vance submitted by Mr. 
Flynn for the appellant. 

No. 154. Oklahoma Natural Gas 
‘Company, plaintiff in error, v. The 
State of Oklahoma. Motion to sub- 
stitute W. T. Phillips, jr., H. J. Craw- 
ford, J. V. Ritts, Leonard C. Ritts, R. 
W. Hannan, A. W. Leonard, and R. C. 
Sharp as members of and constituting 
the board of directors of the Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Comrany as parties plain- 
tiffs in error in lieu of The Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Company, a desolved cor- 
poration submitted by Mr. Streeter B. 
Flynn in that behalf. 

No. 268. Power Manufacturing Com- 
pany, plaintiff in error, v. Harvey 
Saundersx. Submitted by Mr. George G. 
Pugh. Mr. George B. Pugh, and Mr. 
Thomas S. Busbee for the plaintiff in 
error and by Mr. William E. Denham 
for the defendant in error. 

No. 234. Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
appellant, v. The United States. Argu- 
ment continued by Mr. Benjamin 
Carter for the uppellant and concluded 
by Mr. Assistant Attorney General 
Galloway for the appellee. 

No. 2387. Luther Seedin, Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, etc., petitioner, v. 
Chin Bow. Argued by Mr. Alfred A. 
Wheat for the petitioner and by Mr. 
Charles E. Hughes for the respondent. 
Leave granted to Mr. Alfred A. Wheat 
to file additional memorandum for the 


| petitioner within one week. 


No. 241. L. Eadow, et al., plaintiff in 
error, v. William Paul et al., Commis- 
sioners. Argument commenced by Mr. 
H. D. Angell for the plaintiffs in error 
and continued by Mr. A. L. Miller for the 
defendant in error. 

Adjourned until Thursday at 12 
o’clock. The Day Call for Thursday, 
March 17, will be as follows: Nos. 241, 
242, 246, 249, 252, 254, 257, 260, 263, 
and 268. 


Twenty-T'wo Changes 
Announced in Mail 
Messenger Service 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced 22 changes in the mail mes- 
senger service. The changes call for the 
establishment, discontinuance and mile- 
age changes in services. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

Established . 

Arkansas: Watson, Desha County, to 
112761, 0.03 mile, as often as required, 
from March 16, 1927; Millville, Ouachita 
County, to 111798, 0.04 mile, as often 
as required, from March 5, 1927. 

Florida: Estero, Lee County, to 104- 
807, 0.75 mile, as often as required, from 
February 15, 1927. 

Illinois: Bloomfield, Johnson County, 
to 106722, 0.09 mile, as often as required, 


| from March 16, 1927. 


Indiana: Blountsville, Henry County, 


| to 105751, 0.12 miles, as often as re- 
; quired, from March 1, 1927. 


Iowa: Brandon, Buchanan County, to 
306118, 0.17 mile, as often as required, 


from March 1, 1927. 


Kentucky Service Established. 


Kentucky: Dukehurst, Ohio County, to 
105793, 0.04 mile, as often as required, 


| from March 16, 1927. 


‘Ohio: Neville, Clermont County, to 


| Foster, Kentucky, 1.5 miles, as often as 
! yequired, from July 1, 1927. 


Pennsylvania: Cheswick, Allegheny 


| Coun y, to 115715, 0.48 mile; between 
| Harwick, Pennsylvania and 115715, in- 


cluding exchanges between the post 
offices, 1.54 miles, as often as required, 
from March 16, 1927; Bernharts, Berks 
County, to 02177, 0.3 mile; between Hyde 
Villa, Pennsylvania, and 302177, 0.47 
mile, including exchanges between the 
post offices at Bernharts and Hyde Villa, 
0.5 mile, as often as required, from 
March 16, 1927. 

Texas: Lariat, Parmer County to 
111796, 0.05 mile, as often as required, 
from March 9, 1927. 

Discontinued. 
Colorado: Lafayette, to 114759, 0.36 


| mile, from March 15, 1927. 


Illinois: Bonfield, to 106740, 0.06 mile, 


' from March 13, 1927. 


Pennsylvania: Hyde Villa, to 302177, 


| 0.47 mile, from March 15, 1927; Harwick. 


to Cheswick, Pa., 1.54 miles, from March 
15, 1927; Bernharts, to 302177, 0.3 mile, 
from March 15, 1927; Cheswick, to 


| 115715, 0.48 mile, from March 15, 1927. 


Changed. .- 
Colorado: Longmont, to 114713, 0.26 
mile; 114759, 0.2 mile, including direct 


| transfer service between depots, when 
' necessary, 1.42 miles. 


Service is re- 
stated to omit 114759, 0.2 mile, and di- 
rect transfer service between depots, 


of the In Rules on Handling 


Streeter B. | 


S. Regar, Third Assistant. Postmaster 
General, of a revision of Section 452, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, covering 
the mailing and handling of permit 
mail. In a memorandum Mr. Regar 
stated that the revised rules cover in 
a more specific manner a number of 
changes, including the requirements 
with respect to the verification of mail- 
ings. The modified, 
effective April 1. 

Section 452, as modified, includes the 
following changes: 

“All matter permit matter.—All mat- 
ter mailed without stamps affixed under 
this section is permit matter, regardless 
of the device by means of which the 
indicia are printed thereon. The in- 
dicia required on such matter may be 
printed by means of a printing press, 
multigraph, or other device. For con- 
venience in referring to the different 
kinds of permit matter, that on which 
the indicia are printed by means of a 
device having recording mechanism to 
be set by the postmaster for a given 
number of impressions and which auto- 
matically locks when such mee oP 


section becomes 


have been exhausted is commonly re- 
ferred to as ‘Metered permit mail,’ 
while that on which the indicia are 
printed by means of a printing press 
or other device not set by the post- 
master is callkd ‘Nonmetered permit 
mail.’ The following conditions apply 
to both kinds of permit mail except 
where otherwise specifically indicated. 


Duties of Mailer. 


“To facilitate the handling of such 
matter in the mails, the mailer must in 
all cases face the matter, and in the case 
of matter of the second, third, or fourth 
class must comply with requests of the 
postmaster for the separation thereof 
into States, cities, etc. Matter of the 
first class, especially large mailings of 
identical pieces, should, as a means of 
cooperation, also be*’so separated by the 
mailer in cases where this is practicable, 
and such separation will expedite _ its 
handling and dispatch. 

“The matter, regardless of its class or 
kind of device used in printing the in- 
dicia, must be presented at the post office 
or station thereof designated by the post- 
master. In no case may such matter be 
deposited in street letter boxes. 

“Matter of the second and third classes 
must be presented in quantities of not 
less than 300 identical pieces and matter 
of the fourth class in quantities of not 
*less than 250 identical pieces. 

“It is not required that the individual 
pieces of first-class matter be identical 
as to contents or weight. 





“In the case of first-class matter on 
which the indicia are printed by means ™ 
of a device set by the poStmaster, each 
mailing should consist of not less thang 
100 pieces. 

Exceptions In Quantities. 

“Bach mailing of first-class matter on 
which the indicia are printed by some 
other means should, in order to make-it 
advantageous to the postal service @s 
well as the mailer, consist of not less than 
300 pieces. When, however, in occasional 
instances a mailer whose mailings of 
such first-class matter ordinarily consist 
of 300 pieces or more may have a smaller 
quantity, or when in order to cooperate 
with the Postal Service a mailer whose 
total daily mailings may not be much in 
excess of 300 pieces, presents a portion 
thereof early in the day, such mailings 
will be accepted, provided it will be to the 
mutual advantage of the mailer and the 
Postal Service to do so. 

“When the indicia on first-class matter 
are printed by means of a device not 
having recording mechanism to be set 
by the postmaster each mailing shall be 
examined to see that it is from an au- 
thorized permit holder, that the impres- 
sions of permit indicia are of the re- 
quisite denomination to pay the full post- 
age, that the date and hour of mailing 
shown in the indicia are right, that.the 
matter otherwise complies with postal 
requirements, and each mailing shall be 
carefully verified in such manner as may 
be necessary in order to determine the 
number of pieces therein and whether 
they correspond with the number shown 
in the mailer’s statement so as to ascer- 
tain the proper amount of postage to be 
collected or charged against the mailer’s 


deposit. , x 
“If the pieces comprising such mai 
ings are approximately identical as to 
weight, they may be verified hy the 
weight and ratio process set forth in the 
instruction on the front cover page 
the book of receipts, Form 3603. When 
the pieces comprising such mailings are 
not approximately identical as to weight, 
they may, nevertheless, be verified by 
the weight and ratio process if by reason 
of the fact that they run approximately 
uniform it is practical to verify them 
in such manner. If it is not practical so 
to verify them, they shall be verified 
by such means as will establish the cor 
rectness of the mailer’s statement either 
by actual count of the pieces or by run- 
ning them through a canceling machine 
after removing therefrom the canceling 
device.” 
15, 1927; Erie, to 114735, 0.5 and 114759, 
0.5 mile, (U. D.). Service is restated 
to omit 114759, from March 15, 1927. 
Illinois Service Changed. 
Illinois: Casey, to 106731,-0.1 mile; to 
115716 and 106797, at Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Depot, (U. D.), 0.11 mile, including 
exchanges with night trains and direct 
transfer service between depots, when 
necessary, 0.22 mile. The order of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1927 (Bul. 14319), is corrected 
to show 115716 and 106797 using Union 
Depot, instead of 106731 and 115716. 
Kentucky: Slade, to 105757, 0.2 mile, 
distance is restated as 0.06 mile. 
Montana: Fort Benton, to 113732, 1.5 
miles. Service is restated to be four 
trips week days and three trips on Sune $ 


tieatics beginning with 1830, the first | United States. days instead of as often as ea | 


na ste ty OTS AO A A AERO | when pecessary, 1,42 miles, from March | from April 1, 1927, 





